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One of the most respected inhabi- 
tants of the village, rather of the 
parish, of Eskholm in Mid-Lothian 
was Mrs Ogilvy, still often called 
Mrs James by the elder people who 
had known her predecessors, who 
had seen her married, and knew 
everything about her, her antece- 
dents and belongings. This is a 
thing very satisfactory in one way, 
as giving you an assurance that 
nothing can be suddenly found out 
about you, no disreputable new 
member or incident foisted into 
your family life; while, on the other 
hand, it has its inconveniences, 
since it becomes more or less the 
right of your neighbours to have 
every new domestic occurrence ex- 
plained to them in all its bearings. 
Great peace, however, had for a long 
time fallen over the house in which 
Mrs James Ogilvy was spending 
the end of her quiet days: no new 
incident had occurred there for 
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years: its daily routine to all ap- 
pearance went on as cheerfully as 
could be desired. It was one of the 
prettiest houses of the neighbour- 
hood. Built on the side of a little 
hill, as so many houses are in Scot- 
land, it was a tallish two-storeyed 
house behind, plunging its founda- 
tions deep in the soil, with an 
ample garden lying east and south, 
full of all the old-fashioned vege- 
tables and most of the old-fashioned 
flowers of its period. But in front 
it was the trimmest cottage, low 
but broad, opening upon a little 
round platform encircled by a drive, 
and that, in its turn, by closely 
clipped holly-hedges, as thick as a 
wall and as smooth. Andrew, the 
gardener, thought it more genteel to 
fill the little flower-border in front 
with bedding-out plants in the sum- 
mer,—red geraniums, blue lobelias, 
and so forth—never the pansies and 
gillyflowers his mistress loved,—and 
3D 
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it was only with great difficulty that 
he had been prevented from shut- 
ting out the view by a clump of 
rhododendrons in the middle of the 
grass plot. ‘‘The view!” Andrew 
said in high contempt: but this 
time his mistress had her way. The 
view, perhaps, was nothing very 
wonderful to eyes accustomed to 
fine scenery. A bit of the road 
that led to Edinburgh and the 
world was visible among the trees 
at the foot of the brae, where the 
private path of the Hewan between 
its close holly- hedges sloped up- 
ward to the house: and behind 
stretched the full expanse of coun- 
try,—the towers of the castle mak- 
ing a break among the clouds of 
trees on one hand, and some of the 
roofs of the village and the little 
stumpy church-steeple showing on 
the other side. Between these two 
points, and far on either side, the 
Esk somehow threaded his way, 
running by village and castle im- 
partially, but indeed exerting him- 
self very much for the Hewan, 
forming little cascades and bits of 
broken water at the foot of the 
steep brae, throwing up glints of 
sunshine as it were from the depths, 
and filling the air always with a 
murmur of friendly companionship 
of which the inhabitants were un- 
conscious, but of which had it 
stopped they would have instantly 
become aware and felt that all the 
world had gone wrong. 

There was a garden-chair placed 
out here under the window of the 
drawing-room, where Mrs Ogilvy 
used to sit during a great part of 
the summer evenings—those long 
summer evenings of Scotland, which 
are so lingering and so sweet. To 
sit ‘“‘at the doors” is so natural a 
thing for the women. They do 


it everywhere, in all climates and 
regions. Ladies who were critical 
said that this was a bad habit, 
and that there was nothing so be- 
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coming for a woman as to sit in 
her own drawing-room, in her own 
chair, where she could always be 
found when she was wanted. But 
a seat that was just under the draw- 
ing-room window, was not that as 
little different from being inside as 
could be? I agree, however, with 
the critics that the sentiment was 
quite different, and that to go in- 
doors at the right time and have 
your lamp lighted, and sit down in 
your comfortable chair, denotes, 
perhaps, a more contented mind 
and a spirit reconciled to fate. 

It would have been hard, how- 
ever, to have looked upon the face 
of Mrs James Ogilvy as she went 
about her little household duties in 
the morning, or took her walks 
about the garden, or knitted her 
stocking in the placid afternoon, 
and to have thought of her as dis- 
contented or struggling with fate. 
She was about sixty, a little woman 
but trim in figure, with a pleasant 
colour, and eyes still bright with 
animation and interest. Perhaps 
you will think it ridiculous to be 
asked to interest yourself in the 
character and proceedings of an old 
woman of sixty when there are so 
many younger and prettier things 
in the world: which I allow is 
quite true in the general, yet there 
may be advantages in it, once ina 
way. She wore much the same 
dress all the year through, which 
was a black silk gown of varying 
degrees of richness (her best could 
“stand alone,” it was so good), or 
rather of newness—for the best 
gown of one year was the every- 
day dress of another, not so fresh 
perhaps, but wearing to the last 
thread, and always looking good to 
the last, as a good black silk ought 
todo. Over this she wore a white 
shawl, which on superior occasions 
was of China crape beautifully em- 
broidered, a thing to be remembered 
—but often of humbler material. 
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I recollect one of fine wool with a 
coloured border printed in what 
was called an Indian pine pattern 
in those days. But whatever the 
kind was, she always wore a white 
shawl. Her cap was also all white, 
lace for best, but net for every- 
days, trimmed with white ribbons, 
and tied under the chin with the 
same. This dress had been old- 
fashioned when she assumed it, and 
was more than old-fashioned now ; 
but it suited her very well, as un- 
usual dresses, it may be remarked, 
usually do. 

And she was kind as kind could 
be. She could not refuse either 
beggar or borrower, unless the 
one was a sturdy beggar presum- 
ing on the supposed loneliness 
of the house and unaware of 
Andrew in the background, upon 
whom she would flash forth in- 
dignant, sending him off “with a 
flee in his lug,” as Janet said: or 
the other a professional spendthrift 
of other people’s money. Short of 
these two classes—and even to them 
her heart had moments of melt- 
ing—she refused nobody within 
her humble means, But I will not 
deceive you by pretending that she 
was a woman who went a great 
deal among the poor. That fashion 
of charity had not come into use 
in her days. The Scotch poor are 
furouche, they are arrogant, and 
stand tremendously on their dig- 
nity—which is thought by many 
people a fine thing, though, I con- 
fess, I don’t think it so; but it 
was no doubt cultivated more or 
less by good people like Mrs Ogilvy, 
who never visited among them, yet 
was ready to give with a liberality 
which was more like that of a 
Roman Catholic lady “making her 
soul” by such means, than a Scotch 
Puritan looking upon all she her- 
self said or did as unworthy of re- 
gard. They came to her when they 
were in want; they came for food, 
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for clothes, for coals ; for money to 
pay an urgent debt; for all things 
that could affect family peace. 
And they very seldom were sent 
empty away. It was for this, 
perhaps, that the other ladies 
thought a woman should be found 
in her own chair in a corner of her 
own drawing-room. But if so, it 
certainly did not matter much, for 
Mrs Ogilvy’s seat outside answered 
quite as well. 

There was a dining-room and a 
drawing-room inside, one on each 
side of the door. The latter was 
usually called the parlour. It was 
full of curious things, not exactly 
of the kind that are considered 
curious now,—Mrs Ogilvy was not 
acquainted with bric-d-brac,—but 
there had been two or three sailors 
in the family, and they had brought 
unsophisticated wonders, shells, 
pieces of coral, bowls, sometimes 
china and precious, sometimes wood 
and of no value at all; all esteemed 
pretty much alike, and given an 
equal place among the treasures of 
the house. There was some good 
china besides of her own, one good 
portrait, vaguely believed or hoped 
by the minister and some other 
connoisseurs of the village to be a 
Rubens (which meant, I suppose, 
even in their sanguine imagina- 
tions, a copy); and a row of black 
silhouettes, representing various 
members of the family, over the 
mantelpiece. Therefore it will be 
seen there was great impartiality 
in respect to artistic value. The 
carpet was partially covered with 
a grey linen cloth to preserve it, 
which gave the room a somewhat 
chilly look. It was in the dining- 
room that Mrs Ogilvy chiefly sat. 
She would have found it a great 
trouble to change from one to an- 
other at every meal. The large 
dining - table had been placed 
against the wall, which was a 
concession to comfort for which 
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many friends blamed her during 
these years when Mrs Ogilvy had 
been alone. A smaller round table 
stood near the fire, her chair, 
her little old-fashioned stand for 
book and her work and her occa- 
sional newspaper, in the corner. It 
was all very comfortable, especially 
oa the wintry evenings when the 
fire sparkled and the lamp burned 
softly, and everything felt warm 
and looked bright —as bright as 
Mrs Ogilvy’s face with her white 
hair under her white cap, and her 
white shawl upon her shoulders. 
It might have been a symphony 
in white, had anybody heard of 
anything so grand and superior 
in these days. 

It seldom happened, however, 
that one of the long evenings passed 
without the entrance of Janet, who 
at a certain hour in the placid night 
began always to wonder audibly 
what the mistress was doing, and 
to divine that she would be the 
better of a word with somebody, 
“if it was only you or me.” Per- 
haps this meant that Janet herself 
by that time had become bored by 
the society of Andrew, her husband 
and constant companion, who was 
a taciturn person, and who, even if 
he could have been persuaded to 
utter more than one word in half 
an hour, had no new subject upon 
which he could discourse, but only 
themes which Janet knew by heart. 
They were a most peaceable couple, 
never quarrelling, working into each 
other's hands as the neighbours 
said, keeping the Hewan outside 
and inside as bright as a new pin ; 
and I have no doubt that the sin- 
cerest affection, as well as every tie 
of habit and long companionship, 
bound them together: but still 
there were moments very probably 
when Janet, without using the word 
or probably understanding it, was 
bored. The “fore-night” was long, 
and the ticking of the clock, so 
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offensively distinct when nothing is 
being said, got on Janet’s nerves ; 
and then she bethought herself of 
the mistress sitting all alone in the 
silence. “I'll just go ben and see 
if she wants onything,” she said. 
‘* Aweel: I'll take a look at Sandy 
and see if he’s comfortable,” replied 
Andrew. Sandy was a sleek old 
pony with which Mrs Ogilvy drove 
in to Eskholm when she had occa- 
sion, and sometimes even to Edin- 
burgh, and he held a high place in 
Andrew’s affections. The one visit 
was as invariable as the other; and 
Sandy, to whom perhaps also the 
fore-night was long, probably ex- 
pected it too. 

“Well, Janet,” Mrs Ogilvy would 
say, putting aside the newspaper. 
She did not put aside her stocking, 
which went on by itself mechani- 
cally, but she turned her counte- 
nance towards her old servant al- 
ways with the shining on it of a 
friendly smile. 

“Well, mem—lI just came in to 
see if ye maybe were wanting ony- 
thing. Andrew he’s away taking a 
look at Sandy. You would think 
he is a Christian to see the troke 
there is between that beast and my 
man.” 

** Andrew’s a good creature, mind- 
ful of everybody’s comfort,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy. 

“ T’m saying nothing against that; 
but it micht be more cheery for me 
if he were a wee less preceese about 
what he hears and sees. A man is 
mair about, he canna miss what 
might be ca’ed the events of the 
day. But you and me, mem, we 
miss them a’ up there.” 

“ That’s true, Janet; a man that 
brings in the news is more enter- 
tainment in a house than the news- 
paper itself.” 

““ Whiles,” said Janet, moderat- 
ing the expression. “It’s no the 
clashes and clavers of the toun 
that I’m wanting, but when ony- 
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thing important is stirring—there’s 
another muckle paper-mill to be 
set up on our water. It brings 
wark for the lads—and the lasses 
too—and ye daurna say, just for 
the sake of Esk, that is no living 
thing i 

‘“‘T have more courage than you, 
Janet, for I daur to say it. What! 
my bonnie Esk no a living thing! 
What was ever more living than 
the bonnie running water? Eh, 
woman, running water is not like 
anything else in the world! It’s 
just life itself! It sees everything 
happen and flows on—no stopping 
for the like of us creatures of a 
day. It heartens me to think that 
there’s aye some bairns sitting play- 
ing by it, or some young thing 
dreaming her dream, or some woman 
with her little weans—not you and 
me, for our time is past, but just 
other folk.” 

“T’m no like you, mem. I get 
little comfort out of that. It’s a 
bonnie stream, and I like the sough 
of it coming up through the trees ; 
but none of the paper-mills would 
stop that. And when you think 
that it will bring siller into the place 
and wark, and more comfort for the 
poor folk P 

“Will it do that? God forbid 
that I should go against what brings 
work and comfort. It will bring 
new families, Janet, and strange 
men to sit and drink, and roar their 
dreadful songs at the public-house 
door; and more publics, and more 
dirty wives and miserable weans. 
I’m just for doing the best we can 
with what we have,—and that is 
not an easy thing.” 

“ And I’m for ganging forward,” 
cried Janet. “The more ye pro- 
duce the better off ye are—that’s 
what the books ca’ an axiom. I 
carena for the new folk ; but it is a 
grand thing to be making some- 
thing, and putting work into men’s 
hands to do. Thae poor Millers 
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themselves get but little out of 
it. They say there’s another of 
them, the little one with the curly 
head, that is just going like the 
rest.” 

“Oh, Janet, the Lord forbid ! 
the little blue-eyed one, that was 
just the comfort of the house ?” 

“That’s what folk say. I’m no 
answering for it. In an unfortunate 
family like that, ye canna have a 
sair finger but they'll say it’s the 
auld trouble breaking out.” 

“Poor man, poor man!” cried 
Mrs Ogilvy. “My heart is wae 
for him, Janet. He is like the man 
in the Bible that built Jericho. He 
has laid his foundations in his first- 
born, and established his gates on 
his youngest son. You must tell 
Andrew that I will want him and 
Sandy to-morrow to go and inquire. 
No the bonnie little one that was 
his comfort !—oh, not her, not her, 
Janet !” 

“Mem, it is aye the Lord that 
kens best.” 

“T am not misdoubting that ; 
but I’ve had many a thought—I 
would not aye be blaming the Lord. 
When the seed is put into the 
ground, we should be prepared for 
what it will bring forth, and no 
look for leaves of silver and apples 
of gold; but why should I speak? 
for there is little meaning in words, 
and we are a strange race—oh, just 
a strange race—following our wild 
ways.” 

Mrs Ogilvy had dropped her 
stocking by this time into her lap, 
and she wrung her slender hands as 
she spoke, with a look that was not 
like the calm of the place. Whether 
Janet noted this or merely followed 
the instinct of her wandering record 
of events, it was impossible to tell 
from her steady countenance, which 
did not change. 

‘* And there’s to be a wedding 
up the water at Greenha’, You 
will mind, mem, Themoseen, that 
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was once in our ain house here as 
the girrl, and an awfw’ time I had 
with her, for she would learn noth- 
ing. She’s grown the biggest 
woman on a’ Eskside, and they call 
her Muckle Tammy, and mony an 
adventure she’s had since she left 
my kitchen—having broken, ye will 
maybe mind, mem, every dish we 
had. And for her ain sake, think- 
ing it would maybe be a lesson to 
her, I wanted you to take it off her 
wages——” 

“Yes, yes, 1 mind. The things 
would not stay in her hands; they 
were too big. We have had our 
experiences with our girrls, Janet,” 
Mrs Ogilvy said, withasmile. She 
had taken up her knitting again, 
and recovered her tranquil looks. 

“That we have, mem! if I was 
to make out a chronicle—but some 
of them have turned out no so ill 
after a’. Weel, Muckle Tammy, 
she has gotten a man.” 

“ He will likely be some small 
bit creature,” the mistress said. 

“They say no—a clever chield, 
and grand wi’ a garden, and mean- 
ing to grow vegetables for the mar- 
ket at Edinburgh ; for she is a lass 
with a tocher, her mother’s kailyard 
and her bit cottage, and nothing for 
him to do but draw in a chair and 
sit down.” 

*“T doubt there'll be but little 
comfort inside,” said Mrs Ogilvy. 
“Tf it had been her to look after the 
kail and the cabbages, and him to 
keep everything clean and trig ; 
but there’s no telling. A change 
like that works many ferlies. You 
must just see, Janet, if there is any- 
thing she is wanting for her plenish- 
ing—some linen, or a few silver 
teaspoons, or a set of china, or a 
new gown.” 

“They a’ ken there will be some- 
thing for them in the coffers at the 
Hewan,” said Janet ; “ but, mem, if 
ye will be guided by me, you will 
let it be no too much. If only.one 
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of these dishes had been stoppit off 
her wages it would have been a 
grand lesson: but ye will never hear 
aword! A set of chiney! they 
would a’ be broken afore ever she 
got them hame.” 

“Let it be the silver spoons 
then, Janet; they are the things 
that last the best. And now, if 
you were to cry in Andrew, we 
might read our chapter, and get 
ready for our beds.” 

This was the invariable conclu- 
sion of these evening colloquies. 
And Janet went “ ben ” to her kit- 
chen and then to the garden door, 
and “cried upon” Andrew, still 
conversing with the pony in the 
stable. And then there was a great 
turning of keys and drawing of 
bolts, and the house was closed up 
for the night. And finally the pair 
went into the parlour, where Mrs 
Ogilvy, with her clear little edu- 
cated voice read “the chapter,” 
usually from one of the Gospels, 
and read in sequence night by 
night. Janet was of opinion that 
she never understood so well as 
when her mistress read, and indeed 
Mrs Ogilvy had a little pride in 
her reading, which was very clear 
and distinct with its broad vowels. 
The little prayer which was read 
out of a book did not please An- 
drew so much, who was of opinion 
that prayers ought never to be pre- 
viously invented and written, but 
come, as he said, “straught from 
the hairt.” He had himself indeed 
thought on occasion that he could 
have poured forth the sentiments 
that moved the family with more 
unction and expression than was in 
the sometimes faltering voice and 
pause for breath which affected his 
mistress when she read these “cauld 
words out of a book”; but Andrew 
knew his own place: or if he did 
not know, Janet did. 

What was there to catch the 
breath, and make the voice falter, 
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in the printed words and amid all 
that deep calm of waning life? It 
was at the prayer for the absent 
that Mrs Ogilvy for fifteen years 
past had always broken down. 
Nay, not broken down: she was 
too deeply sensible that to make an 
exhibition of private feeling while 
leading the family devotions would 
have been irreverent and unseemly ; 
but she was not capable of going on 
quite smoothly without a pause 
over that petition, ‘‘ Those who are 
absent of this family, be Thou with 
them to bless them, and bring them 
home in Thy good time if it be Thy 
blessed will.” Every night there 
came to Janet’s eyes as she knelt 
a secret tear; and every night it 
seemed to Andrew that if he might 
speak “straught from the hairt” 
instead of that cauld prayer that 
was printed, the Lord would hear. 
I need not say that in a Scotch 
book of domestic worship the words 
were varied from day to day, but 
the meaning was always the same. 
They left the mistress of the house 
in a certain commotion of mind 
when her old servants had bidden 
her good night and withdrawn. She 
had a way then of walking about the 
room, sometimes pausing as if to lis- 
ten. There was deep silence about 
the Hewan, uplifted on its little brae, 
and with few houses near,—nothing 
to be heard except the distant 
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murmur of the Esk, and the rust- 
ling of the trees. But the night 
has strange mysteries of sound for 
which no one can account. Some- 
times something came that seemed 
like a step on the gravel outside, 
sometimes, fainter in the distance, 
what might have been the swing of 
the gate, sometimes a mufiled knock 
as at the door. She knew them all 
well, and had been deceived by 
them a thousand times; nor was 
she undeceived yet, but would stop 
and raise her head and hold her 
breath, waiting for perhaps some 
second sound to follow to give mean- 
ing to it. But there never came 
any second sound, or at least there 
never was, never had been, any 
meaning in them. She listened, 
holding up her head, and then 
drooped it again, going on upon 
her little measured walk. “ At 
ainy moment!” she would say 
sometimes to herself. 

Over the front door of the cot- 
tage, which was not without a little 
pretension, there was what we used 
to call a fanlight: and in this sum- 
mer and winter every night a light 
burned till morning. People shook 
their heads at it as a piece of fool- 
ish sentiment and very extrava- 
gant ; and Andrew grudged a little 
the trouble it caused him. But 
there it burned all the year round, 
every night through. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the summer evenings Mrs 
Ogilvy sat on the bench outside the 
parlour window. I have never for- 
gotten the sort of rapture with 
which the long summer evenings in 
Scotland impressed my own mind 
when I rediscovered them, so to 
speak, after a long interval of 
absence. The people who know 
Scotland only in the autumn know 
them not. By that time all things 





have grown common, the sur- 
prises of the year are over; but in 
June those long, soft, pearly, rosy 
hours which are neither night nor 
day, which melt by indescribable 
degrees out of the glory of the sun- 
set into everything that is soft and 
fair, through every tint and shin- 
ing colour and mingling of lights, 
until they reach that which is in- 
conceivable — surround us with a 
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heavenly atmosphere all their own, 
the fusion of every radiance, the 
subdual of every shade. There are 
no shadows in that wonderful light 
any more than there is any sun. 
The midnight sun must be a very 
spectacular sort of performance in 
comparison. To people who live 
in it always, however, it will prob- 
ably appear no such great thing. 
Mrs Ogilvy was not aware that 
there was anything that was not 
most ordinary in these June nights. 
She loved them, but knew no 
reason why. She sat in the sweet 
air, in the silence, sometimes feel- 
ing herself as if suspended between 
air and sky, floating soft!v in space 
with the movement of ‘! world: 
and in her thoughts she was able 
even sometimes to detach herself 
from Then and Now, those two 
dreadful limits of our consciousness, 
and to catch a glimpse of life as it 
is rounded out, and some conscious- 
ness of the beginning and the end, 
and the sequence and connection of 
all things. Sometimes: but per- 
haps not very often, for these 
gleams of discovery are but gleams, 
and fly like the flashes of light- 
ning which suddenly reveal to us a 
broad country, a noble city lost in 
the darkness. On such occasions 
the great sphere overhead, the great 
landscape stretching into distance, 
the glimpses of houses, great and 
small, amid the warm surrounding 
of the trees, the murmur of the 
Esk low in the glen, filling all the 
air with sound, affected her with an 
extraordinary calm. She used to 
think sometimes that this was the 
Peace that passeth understanding 
which descended upon her, hushing 
all her thoughts, stilling every sigh. 
It came but seldom in that height 
of blessing, but often in a less per- 
fect way, as she sat and pondered 
upon the great still world revolving 
round, and she an atom in the 
boundless breadth of being, which 
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by-and-by would drop, while the 
world went on. 

But at other times it appeared 
to her more strange still that in 
all these miles and miles of dis- 
tance, of solid earth and growing 
trees, and the hopeful harvests that 
were coming, there was one little 
thing, so little in fact, so insig- 
nificant in the midst of all, that 
was throbbing and throbbing and 
disturbing the quiet, unmoved by 
the peace of the sky and the earth 
and all the beautiful things between 
them —thinking its own small 
thoughts, and troubling, and liv- 
ing, till all the quiet throbbed and 
thrilled with it, the one thing that 
was out of harmony. The centre of 
her thoughts, or rather the cause of 
them all, night and day, was a thing 
that had happened fifteen years ago, 
a thing that most people had forgot- 
ten—a small matter to the world 
—just the going away of a heedless 
young man. It was not that she 
was always thinking of him, for 
her thoughts rambled and wandered 
through all the heavens and earth; 
but that he was the centre of all, the 
pivot on which they turned, the be- 
ginning and the end of everything. 
He had gone away—he had left his 
home, having already erred and 
strayed—and he had been heard of 
nomore. She was not complaining 
or finding fault with God for it: 
she would sometimes wonder with 
a little wistfulness why God never 
listened to her, did not somewhere 
seize that wandering boy and bring 
him back—to satisfy her before she 
died. But then there were many 
things Mrs Ogilvy knew and 
acknowledged to herself in the 
philosophy that had grown out of 
her much thinking. Robert was 
not a bairn, nor was God a mere 
benevolent patron, to seize the lad 
without rhyme or reason, and set 
him back there, because she wearied 
Him with crying. She had wanted 
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God to be that many times in her 
long period of trouble ; but by dint 
of time and thought a different 
sense of things had come to her. 
God was not a good fairy: He was 
the great God of heaven and earth. 
He had Robert to think of as well 
as his mother, and thousands and 
millions of other things. Often in 
the weariness of her heart she asked 
nothing for Robert, said nothing, 
but sat there before the Lord with 
the boy’s name on her heart put 
before Him. And that was all she 
was doing now. 

Of all that landscape there was 
one point to which her eyes’ turned 
the oftenest, and which drew her 
away out of herself, as if by some 
charm of movement and going. 
And that was the piece of road 
which lay at the foot of the brae, 
with her own garden-gate opening 
into it, and the two lines of the 
holly-hedges on either side. Often 
she would be drawn back from her 
thinking by the sight of a figure on 
the road, which turned out to be a 
very common figure,—sometimes a 
beggar, or a@ man with a pack, a 
travelling merchant, or, more famil- 
iar still than that, a postman on 
his way home, or a lad that had 
been working later than usual. 
But whatever the man was, the 
sight of him always gave Mrs 
Ogilvy a sharp sensation. ‘At 
any moment!” she had said to 
herself so long that it had entered 
into her very soul. “At any 
moment !”—she was conscious of 
this night and day. Through all 
that she was doing she had always 
one ear listening for any new step 
or sound. And you may think 
how much more strong that habit- 
ual watchfulness was when she 
looked out in the evening, the 
time when everybody comes home, 
upon the road by which he must 
come, if he ever came. A hun- 
dred times and a hundred more 
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she had watched that road, with 
her eyes 


‘* Busy in the distance shaping things 
That made her heart beat thick.” 


Often and often she had seen a 
man detach himself from the white 
strip of the road, and heard her 
own gate click and swing, and 
watched a head moving upward 
over the line of the hedge. But 
it never was any one except the 
most simple, the most naturally to 
be expected visitor— perhaps the 
minister, perhaps Mr Miller from 
the paper-mill, perhaps some friend 
of Andrew’s and Janet’s. Her 
heart beat in her ears, in her 
throat, for a dreadful moment, and 
then stood still. It was not he: 
how should it? She rose up with 
no heart at all, everything stopped 
and hushed, and said, “ How are 
you to-night, Mr Logan? What 
a bonnie evening for a walk,” or 
** How are you, Mr Miller; sit down 
and take a rest after your climb.” 
She said nothing about her dis- 
appointment ; and, indeed, who 
could say she was disappointed? It 
just was not Robbie: and she had 
no more reason to think that it 


would be him than that the night 
would suddenly turn into day. 

On this particular evening it was 
Mr Logan, the minister, who gave 
her this thrill of strong expectation, 
this disappointment — which was 


not a disappointment. He found 
nothing that was out of the way in 
her peaceful looks, neither the one 
sensation nor the other, but sat 
down beside her, pleased with this 
conclusion to his summer evening’s 
walk, and the delightful air and 
pleasant view, and the calm of 
the Hewan, in which everybody 
said there was such an atmosphere 
of repose and peace. Mr Logan 
was a country minister of what is 
now called the old school. He was 
not a man who had ever thought 
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of making innovations or disturb- 
ing the old order of affairs. His 
services were just the same as they 
had been when he was ordained 
some thirty years before. He had 
baptised a great part of his parish- 
ioners, and married the others, so 
that there were only the quite old 
folk, patriarchs of the parish, who 
could remember the time when he 
was first ‘‘ placed ” at Eskholm, and 
opposed by some, though always 
“well likit” by others. He was 
considered by Mrs Ogilvy and 
many ladies of the parish to be a 
very personable man, comely in his 
grey hair, with a good presence 
and a good voice, and altogether a 
wyss-like man. This description, 
which is so common in Scotland, 
has nothing to do with the wis- 
dom of the person described, who 
may be very wyss-like with- 
out being at all wise. Mr Logan 
sat down and stretched out dis- 
creetly his long legs. He had the 
shadow, or rather the subdued light, 
of a smile hovering about his face. 
He looked as if he had something 
agreeable to tell. 

“And how is Susie?” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

“Susie,” he said, with a change 
of expression which did not look 
quite so genuine as the lurking 
smile. ‘Oh, Susie, poor thing, 
she is just in her ordinary; but 
that is not very well “ 

“Not well! Susie? But she 
has just been wonderful in her 
health and her cheery ways.” 

* Ay, ay! she has kept up to the 
outside of her strength ; but I have 
never thought she was equal to it. 
You will do me the justice to re- 
member that I always said that. 
These big boys are too much for 
her; and now that they’re coming 
and going to Edinburgh every day, 
and all the trouble of getting them 
off in the morning, with sandwiches 
for George who is in his office, and 





a piece for Walter and Jamie who 
are at the school : and the two little 
ones all the day at home, and me 
on the top of all, that am perhaps 
accustomed to have too much atten- 
tion paid to me i 

The lurking smile came forth 
again, much subdued, so that no- 
body could ask the minister bru- 
tally, ‘“‘ What are you smiling at?” 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs Ogilvy, “I 
am very much astonished. I have 
always thought there was nobody 
like Susie for managing the whole 
flock.” 

‘She is a good girl, a very good 
girl; but it’s too much for her, Mrs 
Ogilvy. I’ve always said so. She 
takes after her mother, and you 
know my—wife was far from 
strong.” 

The little pause he made before 
that simple word wife was as when 
a man who has married a second 
time says “ my first wife.” 

Mrs Ogilvy was startled and 
stared ; but she did not take any 
notice of this alarming peculiarity. 
She said, “I cannot think Susie 
delicate, Mr Logan. She has none 
of the air of it. And her mother 
at her age 4 

“Ah, her mother at her age! 
I must take double care that noth- 
ing interferes with Susie. It is an 
anxious position for a man to have 
a family to look after that is de- 
prived of a mother’s care.” 

“Tt is so, no doubt,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy ; “but with Susie a 

“Poor thing! who just strains 
every faculty she has. There are 
some women who do these kind of 
things with no appearance of effort,” 
said Mr Logan, shaking his head a 
little. ‘ You will have heard there 
was a marriage in the parish yes- 
terday. They would fain have had 
it in the church, in their new-fangled 
way. But I said our auld kirk did 
not lend itself to that sort of thing, 
and I would like it better in their 
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own drawing-room, or if they pre- 
ferred it, mine.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mrs Ogilvy, “I 
heard of it. The English family 
that have taken the little house near 
the Dean. I did not think it was 
big enough to have a drawing-room.” 

“Well, an English family is 
rather a misnomer: they can scarce- 
ly be called English, though they 
come from the south—and a family 
you can call it no longer, for this was 
the last daughter, and there’s nothing 
but Mrs Ainslie herself left.” 

“She’s a well-put-on, well-man- 
nered woman, and well-looking too : 
but I know nothing more about 
her,” Mrs Ogilvy said. 

“She is all that,” replied the 
minister, with a little fervour un- 
necessary in the circumstances. 
“We were at the little entertain- 
ment after, Susie and me. Every- 
thing was just perfectly done, and 
nobody neglected, and without a 
bit of fuss or flutter such as is 
general in these cases——” 

“Do you think it is general?” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, with that natural 
and instantaneous impulse of self- 
defence which is naturally awak- 
ened by excessive praise bestowed 
upon the better methods of a stran- 
ger. “We are maybe not much 
used to grand entertainments in a 
landward parish like this, where 
there are not many grand folk.” 

“Oh, there was nothing particu- 
larly grand about it,” said the 
minister, with the air of lingering 
pleasantly in recollection over an 
agreeable subject. ‘These simple 
sort of things are so much better ; 
but it takes a clever person to see 
just what is adapted to a country 
place. I was saying to Susie this 
morning it’s a grand thing to bring 
people together like yon—and no 
expense to speak of when you know 
how to go about it x 

“And what did Susie think?” 
Mrs Ogilvy asked. 
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“My dear lady,” said the minis- 
ter, ‘‘nobody will say I am one to 
take down the ladies or give them 
a poor character; but they are 
maybe slower of the uptake than 
men—especially when it’s another 
lady, and one with gifts past the 
common, that is held up for their 
example.” 

“T thought you were too wise a 
man to hold up anybody for an 
example.” 

“You're always sensible, Mrs 
Ogilvy. That is just what I 
should have remembered : but per- 
haps I am too open in my speech 
at all times. I’ve come to speak to 
Susie as if she knew things and the 
ways of the world just as well as 
me,” 

Mr Logan was a little vague 
about his pronouns, which arose 
not from want of grammar, but 
from national prejudice or prepos- 
session. 

“And so she does,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, with a little surprise. 
“She’s young still, the dear lassie ; 
but it’s very maturing to the mind 
to be in a position like hers, and she 
is just one of the most reasonable 
persons [ know.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the minister, 
with a sigh, which did not in- 
terrupt the lurking smile; “ but 
it’s a very different thing to have a 
companion of your own age.” 

At this she began to look at him 
with more attention than she had 
as yet shown, and perceived that 
there was a little flush more than 
ordinary on the minister's face. 
Had he come to make any revela- 
tion? Mrs Ogilvy had all the 
natural prejudices, and she was re- 
solved that at least she would do 
nothing to help him out. She sat 
demurely and looked at him, while 
he, leaning forward, traced lines 
upon the gravel with the end of 
his stick, The faint imbecility of 
the smile about his lips, made of 
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vanity and pleasure and a little 
shame, always irritating to women, 
ealled forth an ironical watchful- 
ness on her part. 

“There is but one way of hav- 
ing that,” he continued ; “ta man’s 
a sad wreck in many cases when 
he’s left a widower, as you may 
say, in the middle of his days,— 


‘ My strength he weakened in the way, 
My days of life he shorten-ed.’ 


This is not the usual sense in 
which the words are used, but it 
just comes to that. You will know 
by yourself, Mrs Ogilvy. You were 
widowed young.” 

“T have never taken myself to 
be a rule for other folk,” she said. 

“Well, you don’t do that; but 
still how are you to judge of other 
folk’s feelings but according to 
what you feel yourself?” 

The lady made no reply. No, 
she would not help him! if he had 
any ridiculous thing to say to her, 
he should muddle through it the 
best way he could. She would 
not hold out a little finger to help 
him up to dry land. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, 
with a little sigh, “‘to return to 
Susie. She’s not equal to her 
present charge, not equal to it at 
all. Three big boys on her hands, 
and the two little ones, not to 
count all the family correspond- 
ence with the others in India and 
Australia, and all that. There is 
a great deal of care connected with 
a large family that people never 
think of.” He paused for sym- 
pathy, but it was not a point upon 
which his present listener could 
speak: he went on with a slight 
and momentary feeling that she 
was selfish not to have entered 
into this trouble, notwithstanding 
that it was so different from her 
own. “And these growing laddies 
want a firm hand over them—they 
want authority—not just a sister 
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that they can tease and fleech 

I maybe ought from the first,” he 
said, slowly and tentatively, ‘to 
have taken the burden more upon 
myself.” 

“Tt would have left less burden 
upon Susie; but I think for my 
part she is quite equal to it,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

When a man condescends to 
blame himself, he expects as his 
natural due that he should be re- 
assured. Mr Logan felt that his 
old friend and parishioner, to whom 
he had come half for sympathy, 
half for encouragement, was not 
nearly so sympathetic a person as 
he thought. 

“T see we'll not agree in that; 
and I am sure I hope you're the 
one that is in the right. Well,” 
he said, getting up slowly, “I’m 
afraid I must be going. This is 
a long walk for me at this hour 
of the night ; and they'll be wait- 
ing for me at home.” 

“You'll let me know,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said, as she walked with 
him along the little platform round 
the plot of grass. ‘* You'll let me 
know — when things have gone 
further.” 

“When things have gone fur- 
ther?” he cried, with a sudden red- 
ness and look of surprise: then 
added, shaking his head, ‘ What 
things there are to go further, and 
how far they can go, is a mystery 
to me. You must be referring to 
something in your own mind.” 

And the good night was a little 
formal with which he went away. 

It was time to goin. The light 
was fading at last, growing a little 
paler, and ten had struck on the 
big clock. The lamp had been 
lighted in the drawing-room for 
Mrs Ogilvy to read the chapter by, 
though there was no real need for it. 
Janet, who had come out for her 
mistress’s work and her footstool, 
lingered, as was her wont, before 
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she “cried upon” Andrew for that 
concluding ceremonial of the day. 

“Did you ever hear that there 
was any word of the minister 1 
But perhaps I should not speak on 
the small authority I have,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

“Speak freely, mem; I can aye 
bear it—and better from you than 
from some other folk.” 

Andrew had strong Free Church 
inclinations. He was given to 
disrespectful speech of the ministers 
of the Auld Kirk in general, and of 
Mr Logan in particular, calling him 
a dumb dog that could not bark— 
which roused Janet to her inmost 
soul. She was not satisfied even 
with her mistress, though she had 
never forsaken the Kirk of her 
fathers. Janet bore her burden, as 
the only perfectly orthodox person 
in the house, with great solemnity 
and a sense of suffering for the 
right. ‘Say what you will, mem ; 
you may be sure I will have 
heard worse. I can put up with 
it,” Janet said. 

“You are just a very foolish 
person to speak in that tone to me. 
Am I one to find fault with the 
minister without cause? Nor am 
I finding fault with him. He hasa 
right to doit if he likes. I would 
not say that it was expedient.” 

“Eh, mem, if ye would but put 
me out of my pain! What is it? 
He is a douce man, that would do 
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What is he go- 


harm to nobody. 
ing to do?” 

“Indeed, Janet, I cannot tell. 
It is just some things he said. 
Was there ever any lady’s name 
named — or that caused a silly 
laugh, or made folk speak ?” 

“Named!” said Janet,—* with 
our minister? “Deed, and that 
there have been—every woman 
born that he has ever said a ceevil 
word to. You ken little of country 
clashes, mem, if you’re surprised at 
that. Your ainsel’ for one, and we 
ken the truth there is in that.” 

“They were far to seek if they 
named me,” said Mrs Ogilvy, draw- 
ing herself up with dignity ; ‘ but 
there is a lady he is very full of. 
I do not ask you to inquire, for I 
hate gossip ; but if it should come 
your way from any of the neigh- 
bours, I would like to hear what 
they say. Poor Susie! he says 
she is not able for so much work, 
that he is feared she will go like 
her mother. Now, she’s not like 
her mother either in that or any 
other thing. There’s trouble brew- 
ing for my poor Susie—if you hear 
anything, let me know.” 

*“ And you never heard who the 
leddy was?” Janet said. 

“T have heard much more—a 
great deal more,” Mrs Ogilvy cried, 
very inconclusively it must be al- 
lowed, “than I had any wish to 
hear !” 


CHAPTER III. 


This was the ordinary of the life 
at the Hewan. A great deal of 
solitude, a great deal of thought, 
an endless circling of mind and 
reflection round one subject which 
shadowed heaven and earth, and 
affected every channel in which the 
thoughts of a silent much-reasoning 
creature can flow: and at the same 
time much acquaintance with a 





crowd of small human events mak- 
ing up the life of the neighbour- 
hood, with which, practically speak- 
ing, Mrs Ogilvy had nothing to do, 
yet with which, in the way of sym- 
pathy, advice, and-even criticism, she 
had a great deal todo. Such half 
confidences as that of Mr Logan were 
brought to her continually—veiled 
disclosures made for the purpose of 
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finding out how such and such 
things looked in the eyes of a 
woman who was very discreet, 
who never repeated anything that 
was said, and who had the power 
of intimating an opinion as veiled 
as the disclosure by delicate methods 
without putting it into words. She 
sat on her modest height, a little 
oracle wrapped in mystery as to 
her own inner life, impartial and 
observant as to that about her. 
How she had come to be an auth- 
ority in the village it would be 
difficult to tell. She was not a 
person of noted family or territorial 
importance, which is a thing which 
tells for so much in Scotland. Per- 
haps it was chiefly because, since 
the great misfortune of her life, 
she had retired greatly from the 
observation of the parish, paying 
no visits, seeing only the people 
who went to see her, and as for 
her own affairs confiding in nobody, 
asking no sympathy—too proud in 
her love and sorrow even to allow 
that she was stricken, or that the 
dearest object of her life was the 
occasion of all her suffering. Neigh- 
bours had adjured her not “to make 
an idol” of her boy ; and after the 
trouble came they had shaken their 
heads and assured her in the first 
publicity of the blow that God was 
a jealous God, and would not per- 
mit idolatry. To these speeches 
she had never made any reply: 
and scarcely any one to this day 
knew whether his mother had ever 
heard from Robert, or was aware of 
his movements and history. This 
position had been very impressive to 
the little community. It is a kind 
of pride with which in Scotland 
there is a great deal of sympathy. 
On the other hand she had 
never rejected the appeal, tacit 
or open, of any one who came to 
her. The ladies of the village 
were almost a little servile in the 
court they paid to this old lady. 
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They liked to know what Mrs 
Ogilvy thought of most things 
that went on, and to have her 
opinion of any stranger who settled 
among them ; and if a rumour rose 
in the village, where rumours are 
so apt to rise, nobody knows how, 
there was sure to be a concourse in 
the afternoon, unpremeditated and 
accidental, of visitors eager to hear, 
but very diffident of being the first 
to ask, what the lady of the Hewan 
thought. Now the suggestion that 
the minister of Eskholm was about 
to make a second marriage, over- 
turning the entire structure of life, 
displacing his daughter, who had 
been the mistress of the manse 
for many years, and inflicting a 
new and alien sway upon his big 
boys and his little girls, all flourish- 
ing under the cheerful sovereignty 
of Susie, was such an idea as natur- 
ally convulsed the parish from one 
end to the other. And there was 
little doubt that this was the 
question it was intended to dis- 
cuss, when two or three of these 
ladies met without concert or pre- 
meditation in the afternoon at the 
Hewan ; and Janet, half proud of 
the concourse, half angry at the 
trouble involved, had to spend all 
the warm afternoon serving the tea. 
If such was the purpose, however, 
it was entirely foiled by the un- 
looked-for appearance of a lady not 
at all like the ladies of tskholm— 
a stranger, with what was con- 
sidered to be a strongly marked 
“English accent,” the very person 
who was believed to have led the 
minister astray. The new-comer 
was good-looking, well-dressed, and 
extremely anxious to please; but 
as the only method of doing so 
which she could think of was to 
take the lead of the conversation, 
and to assume the air of the prin- 
cipal person, the expedient perhaps 
was not very successful. But for 
the moment even Mrs Ogilvy was 
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silenced. She allowed her hand to 
be engulfed in the two hands of 
the stranger held out to her; and 
even gave to this frank and smiling 
personage in her consternation the 
place of honour, the seat by herself. 
The English lady, Mrs Ainslie, was 
not shy; and the little hostile as- 
sembly in the drawing-room of the 
Hewan, which had assembled to 
discuss the danger to the minister 
of this alarming siren in their midst, 
was changed into an audience of 
civil listeners, hearing the siren dis- 
course. 

“Oh, I like it beyond descrip- 
tion,” she said. “It has become 
the most important place in the 
world to me! What a thing pro- 
vidence is! We came here think- 
ing of nothing, meaning to spend 
six weeks, or at the most two 
months. And lo! this little coun- 
try retreat, as we thought it, has 
become—I really can’t speak of it. 
My daughter, my only remaining 
one, the last—whom I have some- 
times thought the flower of the 
flock——” 

“You will have a number of 
daughters ?” 

“T am a grandmother these four 
or five years,” said the stranger, 
spreading out her hands, and put- 
ting herself forth, and her still fresh 
attractions, with a laugh and a 
pardonable boast. The ladies of 
Eskholm, all listening, felt a move- 
ment among them, a half-perceptible 
rustle, half of interest, half of envy. 
This was what it was to be English, 
to have a house in London, to move 
about the world, to introduce your 
girls and have them properly ap- 
preciated. How can you do that 
in a small country place? Some of 
these ladies were grandmothers too, 
and no older than Mrs Ainslie, but 
not one of them could have suc- 
ceeded in declaring with that light 
and airy manner, See how young, 
how fresh, how unlike a grand- 
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motherI am! They looked at her 
with admiration modified by disap- 
proval. They had meant to discuss 
her, to organise a defence against 
her ; and here she was in command 
of everybody’s attention, the centre 
of the group ! 

“T am sure,” the lady continued, 
‘it is the truest thing to say that 
marriages are made in heaven. We 
came here, Sophie and I, thinking 
of nothing—just for a few weeks in 
the summer: and here she is hap- 
pily married ! and, for all I know, 
I may spend the rest of my life in 
the place. She is my youngest, 
and to be near her is such an at- 
traction. Besides, I have made 
such excellent friends—friends that 
I hope to keep all my life.” 

“It is not everybody that is so 
fortunate,” Mrs Ogilvy said. None 
of the audience gave her the least 
assistance. They were fascinated 
by the confidence of the stranger, 
her pleasure in her own good for- 
tune, and her freedom from any of 
that shyness which silenced them- 
selves 

*“‘ Fortunate is really too little to 
say. Fancy, all my girls have made 
love-matches, and my sons-in-law 
adore their wives—and me. Now, 
I think that is a triumph. They 
are all fond of me. Don’t you 
think it is a triumph? If ever I 
feel inclined to boast, it is of 
that.” 

“You are perhaps one of those,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, somewhat grimly, 
“that, as we say in this country, a’- 
body likes, —which is always a com- 
pliment—in one way.” 

“‘ That ah-body likes,” cried Mrs 
Ainslie with outstretched hands, 
and an imitation which had a very 
irritating effect on the listeners. 
“Thank you a hundred times. It 
is a very pretty compliment, I 
think.” 

“That awbody likes,” repeated 
Mrs Ogilvy, putting the vowel to 
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rights. ‘We do not always mean 
it in just such a favourable sense.” 

‘Tt means a person that makes 
herself agreeable — with no real 
meaning in it,” said one. 

“Tt means just a whillie-wha,” 
said another. 

“Tt means a person, as they say, 
with a face like a fiddle, and no 
sincerity behind.” 

Mrs Ainslie put up her hands 
again. “Oh, how am I to under- 
stand so much Scotch? I must 
ask Mr Logan,” she said. 

And then again there was a pause. 
She dared to mention him! in the 
face of all those ladies banded to- 
gether for his defence. 

“ What a delightful man he is,” 
she proceeded—* so learned, and so 
clever, and so good! I don’t know 
that I ever met with such a man. 
If he were only not so weighed 
down with these children. Dear 
Mrs Ogilvy, don’t you think it is 
dreadful to see a poor man so bur- 
dened. If he had only some one to 
keep order a little and take proper 
care of him. My heart sinks for 
him whenever I go into his house.” 

Then there was a universal out- 
ery, no longer capable of being con- 
trolled. “I cannot see that at all,” 
cried one. “He has Susie,” cried 
two or three together. ‘“ And 
where could he find a better? I 
wish, indeed, he was more worthy 
of such a daughter as that.” 

It was an afternoon of surprises, 
and of the most sensational kind, for 
just as the ladies of Eskholm were 
warming to this combat, in which 
so much more was meant than 
met the eye, and, a little flushed 
with the heat of the afternoon and 
the tea and rising temper, were 
turning fiery looks toward the in- 
terloper, the door opened quietly, 
without any preliminary bell or 
even knock at the door, and Susie 
Logan herself—Susie, in behalf of 
whom they were all so ready .to do 
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battle — walked quietly in. Susie 
herself was quite calm, perfectly 
fresh, though she had been walking 
in the hottest hour of the day,—her 
white straw hat giving a transparent 
shade to the face, her cotton dress 
so simple, fresh, and clean. Nobody 
ever managed to look so fresh and 
without soil of any kind as Susie, 
whatever she might do. 

There was a sudden pause again, 
a pause more dramatic than before, 
for the speakers had all been in full 
career, and some of them angry. 
Susie was very familiar at the 
Hewan—she was like the daughter 
of the house. She stopped short at 
the door and looked round, too 
much at home even to pretend that 
she did not see how embarrassing 
her appearance was. “I must have 
interrupted something?” she said. 

“Oh no, no, Susie.” “ How 


could you interrupt anything?” 
“You are just the one that would 
know the most of it, whatever we 
were discussing,” the ladies hastened 


to say, one taking the word from 
another. Mrs Ogilvy held out her 
hand without moving. ‘Come in, 
come in,” she said; “and ye can 
leave the door a little open, Susie, 
for we’re all flushed a little with the 
heat and with our tea.” 

Mrs Ainslie was the one who 
gave Susan the most marked recep- 
tion. She alone got up and took 
the girl in her arms. “ How glad 
I should have been,” she said, 
“had I known I was to meet you 
here.” 

“Now, Susie, I will not have 
this,” said Mrs Ogilvy; “sit down 
and do not make yourself the prin- 
cipal person, my dear; for I was 
thinking it was me this lady was 
glad to see. As we are talking of 
marriages, I would like to know if 
anybody can tell me about that big 
lassie Thomasine that I’ve been 
hearing of—a creature that has a 
cottage and a kailyard, and not 
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much of a head on her shoulders, 
Will he be a decent man?” 

There were some who shook their 
heads, and there were some who 
answered more cordially—Thomas- 
ine’s husband had been as much 
discussed in the parish as a more 
important alliance could have been. 
And under the shelter of this new 
inquiry most of the guests stole 
away. Mrs Ainslie herself was one 
of the last to go. She put once 
more an arm round Susie. “Are 
you coming, my love? I should 
like to walk with you,” she said. 

“Not yet, Mrs Ainslie,” said 
Susan, with rising colour. She 
freed herself from the embrace with 
a little haste. “I have not seen 
Mrs Ogilvy for a long time.” 

“You have not seen me either,” 
said the stranger playfully and ten- 
derly, shaking a finger at her ; “‘ but 
it is right that new friends, even 
when they’re dear friends, should 
yield to old friends,” she said, with 
a little sigh and smile. She made 
a very graceful exit considering all 
things, and Susie’s presence pre- 
vented even the lingerer who went 
last from murmuring a private word 
as she had wished. When they 
were all gone, Susie placed herself 
by her old friend’s side. 

“They worry you, these folk ; 
they come to you with all their 
clashes. What was it this time? 
I saw they were stopped by me. 
It was not that old business,” said 
Susie, with a blush, “ about Johnny 
Maitland? I thought that was all 
past and gone.” 

“Tt was not that—it was rather 
this lady, this English person that 
stopped all their mouths before you 
came in. She is a very wyss-like 
woman, though her manners are 
strange to me. AsI said to your 
father, she’s well put-on and well 
looking. Do you like her, Susie?” 

“Me! I’ve no occasion not to like 
her, Mrs Ogilvy.” 
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“T was not asking that. Do you 
like her, Susie ?” 

Upon which Susie began to laugh. 
“What can I say ?— 


‘I dinna like ye, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I canna tell.’ 


I’ve no occasion not to like her. 
She is always very kind, a little 
too kind, to me—I am not fond of 
all that kissing—but it is perhaps 
just her way. Iam not very fond 
of her, to tell the truth.” 

“Nor am I, Susie; but she is 
maybe well enough if we were not 
prejudiced.” 

“Oh yes, she is well enough,— 
she is more than that; and papa 
thinks there is nobody like her,” 
she added, with a laugh. 

“ Ah! your papa has an opinion 
on the subject ?” 

* And why not? He has a great 
eye for the ladies. Did you not 
know that? I think I like her the 
less because he makes so much of 
her. There was that party she had 
for the marriage, I never hear the 
end of it. It was all so nice, and 
so little trouble, and no fuss, and no 
expense, and so forth. How can he 
tell it was no expense ?—all the 
things were sent out from Edin- 
burgh !” said Susie, offended in her 
pride of housekeeping ; “and as for 
the sandwiches and things, I have 
seen the very same in Edinburgh 
parties, and not so very new either. 
I could make them perfectly my- 
self !” 

“My dear, that is the way of 
men,” said Mrs Ogilvy; “a bit of 
bread-and-butter in a strange place 
they will take for a ferlie: whereas 
it’s only a piece for the bairns at 
home.” 

“Oh, papa is not so bad as that,” 
said Susie ; “and I’m very silly to 
mind. Now, just you lean back in 
your big chair and be quiet a little ; 
and I will go ben to Janet and 
bring you a little new-made tea.” 
JE 
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“T like to see you do it, Susie. 
I like to take it from your hand. It 
is not for the tea——” 

“ No, it is not for the tea,” said 
the girl; and, though she was not 
fond of kissing, as she said, she 
touched Mrs Ogilvy’s old soft cheek 
tenderly with her fresh lips, and 
went away briskly on her errand 
with a tear in her eye. Perhaps it 
is something of a misnomer to call 
Susie Logan a girl. I fear she must 
have been thirty or a little more ; 
but she had never left her home, 
and though she was full of ex- 
perience, she retained all the fresh- 
ness and openness of youth. Her 
hazel eyes were limpid and mildly 
bright ; her features good if not 
remarkable ; her colour fresh as a 
summer morning. Nowhere could 
she go without carrying a sense of 
youth and life with her; and here 
in this still existence at the Hewan 
among the old people she was doubly 
young, the representative of all that 
was wanting to make that house 
bright. She alone could make the 
mistress yield to this momentary 
indulgence, and permit herself to 
look tired and to rest. And for her 
Janet joyfully boiled the kettle over 
again, though she had just been 
congratulating herself on having 
finished for the day. 

Susan went back and administered 
the tea, that cordial which is half 
for the body and half for the mind, 
but which swallowed amid a crowd 
of visitors fulfils neither purpose : 
and then she seated herself by Mrs 
Ogilvy’s side. “ How good it is to 
feel they’re all gone away and we 
are just left to our two selves !” 

“Have you anything particular 
to say to me, Susie?” 

“Oh no, nothing particular ; 
everything is just in its ordinary: 
the little ones are sometimes rather 
a handful, and if papa would get 
them a governess I would be thank- 
ful. They mean no harm, the 
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little things; but the weather is 
warm and the day is long, and 
they are not fond of their lessons— 
neither am I,” said Susie, with a 
laugh, “if the truth were told.” 

“And you are finding them a 
little too much for you—that is 
what your father was saying , 

“T find them too much for me! 
did papa say that?” cried Susie, 
alarmed ; “‘ that was never, never in 
my head. I may grumble a little, 
half in fun; but too much for me, 
Mrs Ogilvy ! me that was born to it, 
the eldest daughter! such a thing 
was never, never in my mind P 

“T told him so, my dear, but he 
would not believe me ; he just main- 
tained it to my face that it was too 
much for you, and your health was 
beginning to fail.” 

‘What would he mean by that?” 
said Susie, sitting up very upright 
on her chair. A shadow came over 
her brightness. ‘Oh, I hope he has 
not got any new idea in his head,” 
she cried. 

“Maybe he will be thinking 
of a governess for the little ones, 
Susie.” 

“Tt might be that,” she acknow- 
ledged in subdued tones. ‘ And 
then,” she added, with again a sud- 
den laugh, “I heard that woman— 
no, no, I never meant to speak of 
her so—I heard Mrs Ainslie saying 
to him it would be a good thing. 
I would rather not have the ease- 
ment than get it through her 
hands.” 

‘Oh fie! Susie, fie! she would 
have no ill motive: you must not 
take such things into your head.” 

“Tt is she that makes me feel as 
if it were too much,” cried Susie, 
“coming in at all hours following 
me about the house, I get so tired 
of her that I am tired of everything. 
I could just dance at the sight of 
her: she puts me out of my senses ; 
and always pitying me that want 
none of her pity! It must be kind- 
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ness, I suppose,” said Susie, grudg- 
ingly ; “but then I wish she would 
not be so kind.” After this there 
was a pause. The talk came to an 
end all at once. Mrs Ainslie and 
her doings dropped out of it as if 
she had gone behind a veil; and 
Susie looked in her old friend’s 
face, with the tenderest of inquir- 
ing looks, a question that needed 
not to be spoken. 

“No word still, no word?” she 
rather looked than said. 

“Never a word: not one, not 
one!” the elder woman replied. 

Susie put her head down on Mrs 
Ogilvy’s knee, and her cheek upon 
her friend’s hand, and then gave 
way to a sudden outburst of silent 
tears, sobbing a little, like a child. 
Mrs Ogilvy shed no tear. She 
patted the bowed head softly with 
her hand, as if she had been con- 
soling a child. ‘ The time’s very 
long,” she said,—‘ very long, and 
never a word.” 

After a while Susie raised her 
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head. “I must, perhaps, not be 
very well after all,” she said, with 
an attempt at a smile; “or why 
should I cry like that. It is just 
that I could not help thinking and 
minding. It was about this time 
of the year 

“The fifteenth of this ment r 
Mrs Ogilvy said ; “to-morrow, and 
then it'll be fifteen years.” 

They sat for a little together say- 
ing nothing; and then Susie ex- 
claimed, as if she could not contain 
herself, ‘‘ But he’ll come back—I’m 
just as sure Robbie will come back ! 
He will give you no warning; he 
was never one for writing. You 
will just hear his step on the road, 
and he will be here.” 

“That is what I think myself,” 
Mrs Ogilvy said. 

And while they were sitting to- 
gether silent, there suddenly came 
into the silence the click of the 
gate and the sound ofa step. And 
they both started, for a moment 
almost believing that he had come. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The continued disappointment, 
which was no disappointment but 
only the fall of a fancy, a bubble 
of fond imagination in which there 
was no reality at all— happened 
once more, while these two ladies 
sat together and listened. And 
then the shadow of a man crossed 
the open window—a little man— 
who, not knowing he was seen, 
paused to wipe his bald head and 
recover his breath before he rang 
the bell at the open door. The 
house was all open, fearing nothing, 
the sunshine and atmosphere pene- 
trating every where. 

“Tt is Mr Somerville, my man 
of business. It will only be some- 
thing about siller,” Mrs Ogilvy said 
in a low tone. 

“T will go away, then,” said 


Susie. 
her old friend’s hands. 


She paused a little, holding 
“ And if it’s 
any comfort,” she said, ‘‘ when you’re 
sitting alone and thinking, to mind 
that there is one not far away that is 
thinking too—and believing 

“Tt is acomfort, Susie—God bless 


you for it, my dear i 


‘Well, then, there are two of 
us,” she said, with a smile beaming 
out of the tearfulness of her face, 
“and it will be easier when this 
weary month is past.” 

Susie, in her fresh summer dress, 
with her sweet colour and her 
pleasant smile, met, as she went 
out, the old gentleman coming in. 
She did not know him, but gave 
him a little bow as she passed, with 
rural politeness and the kindness 
of nature. Susie was not accus- 
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tomed to pass any fellow-creature 
without a salutation. She knew 
every soul in the parish, and every 
soul in the parish knew her. She 
could not cross any one’s path 
without dropping, as it were, a 
flower of human kindness by the 
way, except, of course, when she 
was in Edinburgh or any other 
large and conventional place, where 
she only thought her goodwill to 
all whom she met. The visitor, 
coming from that great capital and 
used to the reticences of town life, 
was delighted with this little civil- 
ity. He seized his hat, pulling it 
once more off his bald head, and 
went into the Hewan uncovered, as 
if he had been going into the pres- 
ence of the Queen. It gave him a 


little courage for his mission, which, 
to tell the truth, was not a very 
cheerful mission, nor one which he 
had undertaken with any alacrity. 
It was not that Mrs Ogilvy’s income 
had sustained any diminution, or 
that he had a tale of failing divi- 


dends and bad investments to tell. 
What she had was invested in the 
soundest securities. It did not per- 
haps bring her in as much as would 
now be thought necessary ; but it was 
as safe as the Bank of England, 
and the Bank of Scotland, and the 
British Linen Company, all rolled 
into one. Her income scarcely 
varied a pound year by year. There 
was very little for her man of busi- 
ness to do but to receive the modest 
dividends and send her the money 
as she required it. She would 
have nothing to do with banks and 
cheque-books. She liked always 
to have a little money in the house 
—but there was little necessity for 
frequent meetings between her and 
the manager of her affairs. He 
would sometimes come in on rare 
occasions when he had taken a 
long walk into the country: but 
Mr Somerville was not so young as 
he once had been, and took long 
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walks no more. Therefore she looked 
at him not with anxiety but with 
a little curiosity when he sat down 
beside her. She was far too polite 
to put, even into a look, the ques- 
tion, What may you be wanting? 
but it caused a little embarrassment 
between them for the first moment. 
She, however, was more at ease 
than he was—for she expected 
nothing more than some question 
or advice about money, and he 
knew that what he had to say was 
something of a much more troublous 
kind. This made him prolong a 
little the questions about health 
and the remarks on the weather 
which form the inevitable prelim- 
inaries of conversation with such 
old-fashioned folk. When they 
had complimented each other on 
the beautiful season, and the young 
crops looking so well, and new 
vegetables so good and plentiful, 
there came a little pause again. 
Mrs Ogilvy was leaning back a little 
in her chair, very peaceful, fearing 
no blow, when the old gentleman, 
after clearing his throat a great 
many times, began— 

“ You will remember, Mrs Ogilvy 
—it isa thing you would be little 
likely to forget—a commission that 
you charged me with, in confidence 
—it is now a number of years 
ago ” 

She raised herself suddenly in 
her chair, and drew a long breath. 
The expression of her countenance 
changed in a moment. She said 
nothing, nor was it necessary: her 
look, the changed pose of her per- 
son leaning towards him, her two 
hands clasped together on the arm 
of her chair, were enough. 

“You must not expect too much, 
my dear lady—it is perhaps nothing 
at all, perhaps another person alto- 
gether; but at least, for the first 
time, it appears to me that it is 
something in the shape of a clue. 
I have been very cautious, according 
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to your directions, but all the same 
I have made many inquiries: and 
none of them have ever come to 
anything.” 

“T know, I know.” 

“This, if there’s anything in it, 
is no credit of mine, it is pure acci- 
dent.” Mr Somerville paused here 
to feel in his pockets for something. 
He tried his breast-pocket, and his 
tail-pockets, and all the other mys- 
terious places in which things can 
be hidden away. “I must have 
left it in my overcoat,” he said. 
“One moment, if you permit, and 
I'll get it before I say more.” 

Mrs Ogilvy made no movement, 
while she sat there and waited. 
She closed her eyes, and there came 
from the depths of her bosom a low 
sigh, which was something like the 
breath of patience concentrated and 
condensed. She was perfectly still 
when he went back again, full of 
apologies: after having made a great 
rustling and searching of pockets in 
the outer hall, he came back with a 
newspaper in his hand. 

“We have a good deal of busi- 
ness with America,” he said. “I 
can scarcely tell you how it began. 
One of our clients had a son that 
went out, and got on very well in 
business, and one thing followed 
another; what with remittances 
home, and expenses out, and money 
for the starting of farms, and so 
forth,—and then being laid open 
to the temptation of American in- 
vestments, which, as a rule, pay 
very well, and all our poor custom- 
ers just give us no peace till we put 
their money on them. This makes 
it very necessary for us to know 
the state of the American stock 
market, and how this and that is 
going. You will not maybe quite 
understand, but so it is.” 

“T understand,” Mrs Ogilvy said. 

“ And this one, you see, was sent 
to us a day or two ago with this 
object. It’s from one of the towns 
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in what’s called the wild West, just 
a ramshackle sort of a place, half 
built, and not a comfortable house 
init. But they’ve got a newspaper, 
such as it is. And really valuable 
to us for the last week or two, 
showing the working of a great 
scheme.” 

Would the man never be done? 
He laid the newspaper across his 
knee, and pointed his words with 
little gestures made over it. A 
glance would have been enough to 
show her what it was. But no, 
let patience have its perfect work. 
By moments she closed her eyes 
not to see him, and spoke not a 
word. 

“ Well, you see, the business of 
overlooking these American invest- 
ments comes upon me ; and J get a 
great many of their papers to glance 
at—trashy things, full of personal 
gossip, the most outrageous non- 
sense. I don’t often look beyond 
the share lists. But this morning, 
when I first came into the office, 
this thing was lying on my table. 
I had glanced at it, and taken what 
was of use in it yesterday. It’s 
just a wonder how it got there 
again. I gave another glance at it 
by pure chance, if you'll believe me, 
as I slipped on my office-coat. And 
my eye was caught by a name. 
Well, it was only an alias, among a 
lot of others; but I’ve been told 
that away there in these wild places 
you can never tell which may be a 
man’s real name—as like as not the 
fifth or sixth alias in a long line.” 

He looked up at her by chance, 
and it seemed to him as if his client 
had fainted. Her face was drawn 
and perfectly white, the eyes half 
closed. ‘Bless me!” he cried, 
starting up; “it’s been more than 
she could bear. What can I dot— 
some water, or maybe ring the bell.” 

He was about to do this when 
she caught him with one hand, and 
with the other pointed to the paper. 
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Something like “ Let me hear it,” 
came from her half-closed lips. 

“That I will! that I will!” he 
cried. It was a relief that she could 
speak and see. He took up the 
paper, and was—how long—a year ? 
of finding the place. 

“ Tt’s just this,” he said ; “it’s an 
account of a broil in which some of 
those wild fellows got killed: and 
among the lot of them that was 
present, there was one, an English- 
man they say—but that’s nothing, 
for they call us all Englishmen 
abroad. Our fathers would never 
have stood it; but what can you 
do? it’s handiest when all’s said— 
an Englishman that had been about 
a ranch, and had been a miner, and 
had been a coach-driver, and I don’t 
know all what; but this is his 
name, ‘Jim Smith, alias Horse- 
breaking Jim, alias James Jones, 
alias Bob the Devil, alias,’” here 
he held up his finger to arrest her 
attention, “‘ Robert Ogilvy. It is 
suspected that the last may be his 
real name.’” 

Mrs Ogilvy was incapable of 
speech. She signed for the paper, 
raising herself a little in her chair. 

“That is just all there is: you 
would not understand the story. 
I’ve just carefully read it to you. 
Well, madam, if you will have it.” 
The old gentleman was much dis- 
turbed. He let her take the paper 
because he could not resist it, and 
then he went of his own accord 
and rang the bell. “Will ye 
bring a little wine, or even a drop 
of brandy?” he said, going to meet 
Janet at the door, “if your mistress 
ever takes it. She has had a bit 
shock, and she’s not very well.” 

She had got the paper in her 
hands. The touch of that real 


thing brought her back more or less 
to herself. She sat up and held it 
to the light, and read it every word. 
There was more of it than Mr 
Somerville had read. It was an 
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accouut of a tumult at which mur- 
der had been done—no accident, but 
cold-blooded murder, and the names 
given were of men more or less in- 
volved. The last of these, perhaps, 
therefore, the least guilty, was this 
man of many names, Robert Ogilvy 
—oh, to see it there in such a re- 
cord! The bonnie name, all breath- 
ing of youth and cheerful life, with 
the face of the fresh boy looking at 
her through it !—Robbie, her Rob- 
bie, alias Jim, alias Bob, alias 
She clasped her hands together with 
the paper between them, and “O 
Lord God!” she said, in tones wrung 
out of her very heart. 

“ Just swallow this, swallow this, 
my dear lady; it will give you 
strength. She has had a bit shock. 
She will be better, better directly. 
Just do everything you can for her, 
like a good woman. I was perhaps 
rash. But she'll soon come to her- 
self.” 

“T am myself, Mr Somerville. I 
am not needing any of your brandy. 
I cannot bide the smell of it. 
Janet, take it away. I have got 
some news that I will tell you after. 
Mr Somerville, I will have to take 
time to think of it. I cannot get it 
into my mind all at once.” 

“No, no,” he said, soothingly, 
“it was not to be expected. I was 
too rash. I should have broken it 
to you more gently : a wee drop of 
wine, if you will not have the 
brandy !—though good spirit is al- 
ways the best.” 

“T want nothing,” she said; “just 
give me a moment to think.” And 
then out of that bitterness of death 
there came a low cry—*‘ Oh, his 
bonnie name, his bonnie name!” 

“ Ay,” said the old gentleman, 
full of sympathy, “ that is just what 
I thought—my old friend’s name, 
douce honest man! that never did 
anything to be ashamed of in all 
his days.” 

The blood came back to her face 
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with a rush. ‘And how can you 
tell,” she said, “whether there’s 
anything to be ashamed of there? 
You said yourself it was a wild 
place. They cannot be on their 
p’s and q’s as we are, choosing their 
company. I am a decent woman 
myself, and have been, as you say, 
all my days; but who could tell 
what kind of folk I might have got 
among had I been there?” 

She rose up and began to walk 
about the room in sudden excite- 
ment. ‘*He would interfere to 
help the weak one,” she said. “If 
there was a weak side, he would be 
upon that; he would be helping 
somebody. Him—murder a man! 
You were his father’s friend, I 
know ; but did you ever see Robbie 
Ogilvy, my son !—and, if not, man ! 
how daur you speak, and speak of 
shame and my laddie together, to 
me?” 

Mr Somerville was so taken by 
surprise that he could not find a 
word to say. ‘I thought,” he be- 
gan—and then he stopped short. 
Had not shame already been busy 
with Robbie Ogilvy’s name? But 
however much he had been in pos- 
session of his faculties and recol- 
lections, silence was the wiser way. 

“There is one thing,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said ; “if this be true, and 
if it be him—there will be a trial, 
and he will need defence. He 
must have the best defence, the 
best advocate. You will send some- 
body out at once without losing a 
day. Oh, I’m old, ’m weak, ’'m 
an old woman that knows nothing ! 
I’ve never been from home. But 
what is all that. What is all that 
to my Robbie? I think, Mr Somer- 
ville, I will go myself.” 

“You must not think of that,” 
he cried. ‘“ A wild unsettled coun- 
try, and miles and miles, in all 
probability, to be done on _horse- 
back, and no certainty where to 
find him—if it is him—on one side 
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of the continent or the other. For, 
you will see, none of them were 
taken. Not the chief person, who 
will doubtless be a very different sort 
of person, nor—any of the others. 
They will all be away from that 
place like the lightning. They 
will not bide to be put through 
an interrogatory or stand their trial. 
I will tell you what I will do. I 
will write to our correspondents 
most particularly. I will bid them 
employ the sharpest fellow they can 
find about there to follow him and 
run him down.” 

“Run him down!” she cried, 
with a mixture of horror and in- 
dignation.—“my boy! You use 
words that are ill chosen and drive 
me out of my senses,” she added, 
with a certain dignity. “But you 
are well meaning, Mr Somerville, 
and not an injudicious person in 
business so far as I have seen. 
You will write to no correspondents. 
There must be sharp fellows here, 
and men that have been about the 
world. You will send one of them. 
If I go myself or not, I will take a 
little time to think ; but without 
losing a day or a moment you will 
send one of them.” 

“Tt will be a great expense, Mrs 
Ogilvy—and the other way would 
be better. I might even cable to 
our correspondents: that means 
telegraph. It’s another of their 
new-fangled words.” 

“The one need not hinder the 
other. You can do both. Cable, 
as you call it ‘ 

“Tt is very expensive,” he said. 

“Man!” cried Mrs Ogilvy, 
towering over him, “what am I 
caring about expense — expense ! 
when it’s him that is in question. 
It will be the quickest way. Cable 
or telegraph, or whatever you call 
it; and since there’s nothing that 
can be done to-night, send the man 
wherever you may find him—to- 
morrow.” 
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“You go very fast,” he cried, 
panting as if for breath. 

“And so would you, if it was 
your only son, your only child, 
that was in question. And I will 
think. I will perhaps set out to- 
morrow myself.” 

“To-morrow is the Sabbath-day,” 
said Mr Somerville, with an in- 
describable sensation of relief. 

This damped Mrs Ogilvy’s spirit 
for the moment. “It’s not that I 
would be kept back by the Sabbath- 
day,” she said ; “for Him that was 
the Lord of the Sabbath He just 
did more on that day than any 
other, healing and saving: and 
would He put it against me? Oh 
no! I ken Him too well for that. 
But since it’s not a lawful day for 
travelling, and there’s few trains 
and boats, send your cable to-night, 
Mr Somerville. Let that be done 
at least, if it is the only thing we 
can do.” 

“There will still be time; but 
I will have to hurry away,” said 
the old gentleman reluctantly, ‘to 
Edinburgh by the next train.” 

And then there ensued a struggle 
in the mind of the hostess, to whom 
hospitality was second nature. “I 
did not think of that ; and you’ve 
had a hot journey out here, and 
nothing to refresh you. Forgive 
me, that have been just wrapped up 
in my own concerns. You will 
stay and take—some dinner before 
you go back.” 

“No, no,” he said; “it’s a ter- 
rible thing for you to refuse a 
dinner to a hungry man. You 
never did the like of that in your 
life before. But it’s best I should 
go. There’s a train in half an 
hour. I'll take a glass of the wine 
you would not take, and I’ll be fresh 
again for my walk to the station. 
It’s not just so warm as it was.” 

“You will stay to your dinner, 
Mr Somerville.” 

“No. I could not swallow it, 
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and you could not endure to see 
me eating it and losing time.” 

“Then Andrew shall put in the 
pony, and drive you down to Esk- 
holm,” Mrs Ogilvy said. This 
was a relief to her, in the un- 
exampled contingency of sending 
a visitor unrefreshed from her house 
—a thing which perhaps had never 
happened in her life before. 

She went out to her habitual 
place outside a little later, at her 
usual hour. She was not capable 
of saying anything to Janet, who 
followed her wistfully, putting 
herself forward to bring out her 
mistress’s cushion, her footstool, her 
book, her knitting, one after an- 
other, always hoping to be told 
what Mrs Ogilvy had promised to 
tell her after. But not a word did her 
mistress say. She did not even sit 
down as she usually did, but walked 
about, quickly at first, then with gra- 
dually slackening steps, sometimes 
pausing to look round, sometimes 
stooping to throw away a withered 
leaf, but always resuming that rest- 
less walk which was so unlike her 
usual tranquillity. She had her 
hand pressed upon her side, as one 
might press a handkerchief upon a 
wound. And indeed she had the 
stroke of a sword in her heart, and 
the life-blood flowing. Robert 
Ogilvy, Robbie Ogilvy, the bonnie 
name! and after the silence of 
fifteen years to hear it now as in 
the ‘ Hue and Cry,’ at the end ofall 
that long string of awful nicknames. 
It was only now that she had full 
time to realise it all. Yesterday 
at this time what would she not 
have given for any indication that 
he was living and where he was! 
She would have said she could 
bear anything only to know that 
he was safe, and to have some clue 
by which he could be found. And 
now she had both, and a wound 
gaping in her heart that required 
both her hands to cover it, to pre- 
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vent her life altogether from well- 
ing away. Robert Ogilvy, Robert 
Ogilvy—oh, his bonnie name! 
After a while, her forces wear- 
ing out, she sat down in her usual 
place, but not with her usual 
patience and calm. Was that what 
could be called an answer to her 
prayers {—the sudden revelation of 
her son, for whom she had cried 
to God for all these years night and 
day, in anguish and crime and 
danger? Oh, was this an answer? 
Her eyes wandered by habit to the 
landscape below and the road which 
she had watched so often, the 
white road, white with summer 
dust, upon which every passing 
figure showed. There was a pass- 
ing figure now, walking slowly 
along as far as she could see. 
On another day she would have 
wondered who the man was. She 
took no interest in him now, but 
saw him pass and pass again as if 
it were the merest accident. It 
was not until she had seen him 
pass three or four times that her 
attention was roused. A big figure, 
not one she could identify with 
any of the usual passers-by, strange- 
ly clad, and carrying a cloak folded 
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over one shoulder. A cloak? what 
could a man like that want with a 
cloak—an old-fashioned cumbrous 
thing. Whatever he wanted, he 
kept his face towards the Hewan. 
Sometimes he passed very slow, 
lingering at every step ; sometimes 
very fast, as if he were pursued. 
Other figures went and came—the 
farmers’ gigs, a few carriages of the 
gentry going home. It was late, 
though it was still so light. What 
was that man doing loitering al- 
ways there? Her attention was 
more and more drawn to the road. 
At last she saw that nobody except 
this one man was within sight, not 
a wheel audible, not a creature 
visible. The figure seemed to 
hesitate, and then all at once with 
a dart approached the gate, which 
swung at his touch. Was he com- 
ing here? Who was he? Long, 
long had she watched and waited. 
Was he coming home at last 
this June day,—this night of all 
nights? And who was he, who 
was he, the man that was coming? 
It will only be some person with 
a message—it will only be some 
gangrel person, Mrs Ogilvy said to 
herself. 
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Ir is yearly becoming more and 
more difficult to collect a packet 
of German novels affording good 
material for the reviewer’s hand. 
While the number of second- and 
third-rate novels yearly increases, 
those that deserve to be labelled 
A] are as undoubtedly on the wane. 
The pitiable state of the German 
book-market is partly answerable 
for this result, since it has driven 
some of the ablest contemporary 
novelists, such as Sudermann, Ger- 
hardt, Hauptmann, and Voss, to 
turn aside from their original and 
obvious vocation, in order to write 
indifferent dramas, because these 
prove to be more remunerative 
than first-class novels; while vet- 
eran standard authors like Freytag, 
Dahn, and Spielhagen, who have 
been before the public for three or 
more decenniums, seem to labour 
under the delusion that whatever 
they now write must necessarily be 
worth reading, and that a writer who 
once has achieved fame has nothing 
further to do, in order to keep it up, 
but to go on producing with clock- 
work regularity a certain number 
of volumes per annum, whether or 
not these books are distinguished 
by any of those qualities which 
made the reputation of their earlier 
works. 

This supreme self-confidence is 
very apparent in Herr Spielhagen’s 
latest work of fiction, ‘Sonntags- 
kind,’! and measured by a German 
standard, no doubt the novel should 
rank as a perfectly irreproachable 
and orthodox one, for not only is 
it written in faultless German 
idiom, but it introduces us to a 
number of highly respectable per- 


sons, with hardly a doubtful char- 
acter amongst them, and gives us, 
moreover, out of pure wanton gen- 
erosity, a vast deal of solid informa- 
tion on many and varied subjects 
which have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the mainspring of the 
story ; and even if humour, ima- 
gination, and dramatic effect play 
scarcely any part in these pages, 
who could be sufficiently frivolous 
to cavil at the omission? except, 
perhaps, some blasphemous stranger 
whose vitiated palate, degraded 
probably by a long course of light 
French dishes, renders him incap- 
able of appreciating solid German 
fare. 

Justus, the hero of the present 
narrative, nicknamed Sonntagskind 
because he has been born on a 
Sunday, is a pale, moonshiny, lack- 
adaisical youth of sixteen, son of a 
forester in the service of the rich 
Count Waldburg, who spends his 
days in roaming about the forests 
under his father’s charge, and com- 
posing poems and fairy-tales, of 
which a certain Isabel, niece of the 
old village priest, is invariably the 
heroine. The forest in which the 
boy has grown up is, however, 
being yearly decimated in order to 
supply the wants of a gigantic 
manufactory hard by; and as the 
boy’s vivid fancy has instinctively 
peopled the forest with elves and 
witches, he has made of the manu- 
factory an ogre’s castle, wherein 
resides an insatiable monster who 
gorges himself on the dead fir-trees, 
and still keeps calling out for more, 
ever more; and the wood-cutters 
are the ogre’s vassals sent hither to 
execute his orders. The beauteous 





1 Sonntagskind. 
mann: Leipzig, 1893. 
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fairy Isabel, called Maynight in his 
story, is carried of by the ogre and 
kept prisoner in his castle, and he, 
Justus, is the brave young knight 
who is to deliver her. This part of 
the tale seems destined to become 
true, for Sibylle, Count Waldburg’s 
daughter, takes a violent fancy to 
Isabel, and obtains her parents’ 
leave to have her young friend 
transplanted to the castle, where 
she is treated with the self-same 
consideration as if she too had 
been born in the purple. It would 
be difficult seriously to criticise such 
an absolutely preposterous creation 
as Isabel, who bears about as much 
resemblance to a living woman as 
a paper kite, seen at close quarters, 
is like the bird it is supposed to 
represent. Only fourteen at the 
time of her entry to the castle, 
and with no other education than 
what she has received from the 
kind-hearted but habitually in- 
toxicated old priest, Isabel from 
the first moment when she sets 
foot in Castle Waldburg shows 
herself to be a finished coquette 
and woman of the world, and as a 
matter of course assumes the com- 
wand of the castle and of all its 
inhabitants. Bowled over appar- 
ently as easily as wooden ninepins, 
all the men without exception who 
come in contact with Isabel are 
straightway subdued by her charms ; 
and within a week of her arrival 
we find the two Count Waldburgs, 
father and son, the tutor, the doc- 
tor, as well as every male guest 
who crosses the threshold, blindly, 
helplessly, hopelessly in love with 
this little country girl, who plays 
off all these conflicting passions 
against each other with ready wit 
and unfailing tact, always contriv- 
ing to preserve her own dignity 
and reputation unscathed. Pre- 
sently, in obedience to a wish ex- 
pressed by the imperious litile 
siren, Justus, her old companion, 
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is likewise transplanted to the castle 
in the capacity of comrade to the 
young Count Armand, who, how- 
ever, displays small delight at the 
arrangement, seeing in Justus but 
an additional suitor for the favours 
of the fair Isabel. Justus himself 
feels rather like a fish out of the 
water in his new surroundings, and 
he very soon makes himself impos- 
sible by relating his fairy-tale aloud 
to the assembled society, one day 
when forced to take shelter from a 
heavy thunderstorm. Isabel listens 
to the tale, of which she knows her- 
self to be the heroine, with a smile 
of gratified vanity on her lips, and 
Comtesse Sibylle with tears of emo- 
tion in her eyes; but the beauties 
of this youthful flight of fancy are 
less keenly appreciated by some 
other auditors. Armand is furious 
at having, as he imagines, been in- 
directly caricatured as the ogre 
prince, and his tutor, Dr Miiller, 
no less aghast when the covert 
signification of the tale is explained 
to him by his pupil, who furiously 
exclaims :— 


“And shall I submit to be in- 
sulted by this fellow? to be sneered 
at as an ogre prince? I will knock 
the ogre prince out of him indeed !’ 

“*T had never thought of that,’ 
murmured the pedagogue. 

“He had really not thought that 
the ogre prince of the fairy tale could 
have any connection with Armand. 
But the allusion now flashed upon 
him, and then— 

“*Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, 
‘then do you mean to say that the 
old ogre——’ 

“‘Ts papa? Who else?’ cried Ar- 
mand, mockingly. ‘Won’t papa be 
delighted to hear that he munches 
pine-tree tops !’ 

“¢Tt is awful,’ murmured the doc- 
tor.” 


We have reproduced this scrap 
of dialogue, as containing about the 
only vestige of humour to be found 
in the book, and even this would 
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seem to have been almost accidental. 
Subsequently Armand wrestles with 
Justus, and knocks him down sense- 
less with a heavy key, just as the 
ogre prince had done to the brave 
young knight in the story. The 
blow on the head, though severe, is 
not fatal, and Justus, too noble- 
minded to complain of this dastard- 
ly attempt on his life, leaves the 
castle secretly. Escaping wildly 
through the forest in a semi-deliri- 
ous condition, produced by excite- 
ment and loss of blood, he is met 
by men carrying a bier, on which 
is stretched out the dead body of 
his father, killed by smugglers. He 
falls senseless at the sight, and 
when he recovers consciousness after 
weeks of brain-fever, he learns that 
his mother has also succumbed to 
heart-complaint. Declining to ac- 
cept any further favours from the 
Count, - Justus now enters the 
manufactory as a common work- 
man, but ere many months have 
elapsed a severe accident to his left 
hand incapacitates him for further 
manual labour. Obliged now in 
earnest to fall back upon his muse 
as a means of subsistence, he mi- 
grates to Berlin, where his talent, 
however, meets with but fitful and 
uncertain recognition. 

Meanwhile Isabel, his first and 
only love, has been married and 
become a widow, and when they 
meet again at Carlsbad after an in- 
terval of some half-dozen years, he 
finds her more beautiful and fas- 
cinating than ever, especially after 
she has contrived to convince him, 
with ingenious sophistry, that her 
former marriage had not been really 
an act of faithlessness towards him, 
as she had merely taken a husband 
in pure self-defence, as a sort of bar- 
ricade against the legions of suitors 
who would otherwise have left her 
no peace. She loves her Sonntags- 
kind, and has never loved any 
other, but she cannot become his 
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wife, for reasons which she does 
not tell him, but writes down in a 
letter. Before, however, this letter 
has been delivered to its address, 
Justus has a duel with one of Isa- 
bel’s many admirers, and in the 
rapture of seeing him return un- 
scathed from the combat, she for- 
gets all prudential considerations, 
and promises to marry him. 

Their union, however, fails to 
bring to either the expected bliss. 
Isabel, who is quite unable to fol- 
low her husband in his flights of 
fancy, goes on turning heads and 
breaking hearts as before; and 
Justus, though convinced of her 
love for him, can never entirely 
resign himself to the spectacle of 
the daily and hourly hecatomb pro- 
duced by his wife’s charms wher- 
ever she appears. 

Finally, Isabel falls ill and dies 
of a long lingering complaint, in 
which up to the very last she goes 
on laughing and joking with her, 
husband, and fooling him with vain 
delusive hopes of her speedy re- 
covery; for the doctor (also, of 
course, in love with Isabel, though 
he has a beautiful wife of his own) 
has become her accomplice in this 
matter, and for her sake has prom- 
ised to do as she wishes in helping 
to keep up the ghastly comedy to 
the last. 


“And now you must give me a 
proof of your love’ (she says to Dr 
Eberhard, as he sits by her bedside, 
bathed in tears), ‘a proof which comes 
very hard to you men. You must say 
a lie for my sake, for the few days 
that remain for me to live. I wish to 
go on loving him up to the end. I 
can only love true men, and in his 
abandonment of grief he is unmanned. 
See! what I ask is a true lover’s ser- 
vice—you will do it for me?’ 

“<*Everything, everything, mur- 
mured Eberhard. 

*** He will believe you,’ continued 
Isabel, ‘you and you alone,—that is 
whyIsentfor you. And yet one thing ; 
you must promise me that when I am 
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dead you will love Edith again as 
formerly. I have worked much mis- 
chief in my life: it does not weigh 
heavily upon me; most people are such 
fools that they deserve no better. 
But you have not deserved to be 
wretched because of me. I could not 
die quietly if you were to remain so. 
Promise me that you will not remain 
wretched !’ 

“<7 shall try,’ said Eberhard, 
hoarsely.” 


Presently Justus comes in, and 
is greeted by his dying wife with 
feverish gaiety. He is forced to 
sit down on her bed and kiss her 
repeatedly, while Marthe, the sick- 
nurse, who has loved Justus in 
secret for years, is the unwilling 
witness of these conjugal raptures. 
A few scraps of their conversation 
will convey some notion of what 
this poor girl had to suffer :— 


“¢Are you here at last, you’ bad 
Sonntagskind! Sit down on my bed 
and kiss me! Do you love me?’ 

“¢ Above everything, everything.’ 

“¢ And I you.’ 

“* My sweet girl!’ 

“* How I love to hear you call me 
so. Kissme.’... 

“Ah, soul of my soul! heart of 
my heart! you do not know even yet 
how I love you!’ 

“* Kiss me! kiss me!’ 

“They held each other entwined in 
speechless rapture. .. . 

“They were speaking in audible 
tones ; they believed themselves to 
be alone—the lover and his sweet- 
heart, husband and wife—and hot 
love-words and kiss upon kiss. Why 
not, after all? It was but their law- 
ful right. 

“But only that she (Marthe) should 
be forced to listen to it. 

“ And if this medicine-phial in her 
hand were the saving elixir, and her 
detested rival were to recover and 
live blissfully, while her own exist- 
ence dragged on drearily, joylessly.... 

“And even were it a poison, and 
that other one were not to outlive 
the night—to her the morning could 
bring nothing but the old grief. 

“The old grief that she had car- 


ried within her ever since she had 
begun to feel and to think. 

““* Kiss me! kiss me !’ 

“Was there no just God ?” 


Was there indeed none? no 
merciful providence to step in 
and arrest this fearful torrent of 
German osculation? Apparently 
not, for up to the very moment 
of her death Isabel keeps on in- 
satiably asking for kisses, which 
are all duly set down by this over- 
conscientious chronicler. When 
at last the kisses have come per- 
force to an end, and Isabel, a be- 
witchingly beautiful corpse, is laid 
out for burial with her long fair 
hair flowing all around her, Justus 
at last reads the letter formerly 
confided to Dr Eberhard for this 
contingency, in which Isabel reveals 
to her husband that their marriage 
would probably mean her death, as 
according to the verdict of a cele- 
brated Parisian authority she would 
have to pay with her life for the 
hope of becoming a mother. After 
reading this letter beside the 
open coffin, Justus falls asleep 
and dreams :— 


“ He was in the forest of his child- 
hood’s days. Tall and slender the 
pine-trees were standing all around, 
their green summits bathed in rosy 
morning sunlight. Then came the 
ogre serfs and cut down the pines. 
But the trees made no sound as they 
dropped. They sank down softly like 
falling leaves, and as they touched the 
ground they changed to white paper 
sheets, which fluttered towards him, 
and he covered them with writing, 
leaf by leaf, writing with wondrous 
haste, so that there were scarcely 
enough of them to contain all the 
thoughts that rushed through his 
head and heart. 

“Then two little cool white hands 
were laid over his eyes, and a sweet 
voice asked him, ‘ Who am I?’ 

“*You are the fairy Maynight,’ he 
replied, ‘ whom men call Isabel.’ 

“* And what are you doing there?’ 
she asked, removing her hands from 
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his eyes, and looking with surprise at 
the many written leaves. 

“*T am making you immortal,’ he 
returned. 

“Then she laughed and said, ‘ You 
foolish Sonntagskind! Do you not 
know that beautiful fairies never 
die?’ 

“<Tf it were only so,’ he returned ; 
‘but that is unfortunately not true. 
Beauty is only too transient. The 
ogre serfs, who have nothing else to 
do, take care of that, and so you would 
be obliged to perish, sweet Maynight, 
much sooner, alas! than you think. 
Therefore must I shelter you in my 
kingdom, which is far grander and 
more powerful than that of the ogre, 
in order that your sweet loveliness 
should live on for all eternity.’ 

“Then she laughed and said, ‘ And 
you think to accomplish this by means 
of all those written leaves ?’ 

“*T hope so,’ he returned. 

“Very well,’ she said. ‘But now 
leave off writing at least so long till I 
can reward you for your trouble with 
a kiss. Kiss me, Sonntagskind !’ 

“And he kissed her long and fer- 
vently on her sweet red mouth. 

“Then the ogre serfs raised up a 
terrible clamour. 

“ But it was not the ogre serfs at all, 
—only the undertakers, who were de- 
manding admittance to the house,’ in 
order to convey to the grave the 
mortal remains of Isabel.” 


This conclusion, which ought to 
be very pathetic, somehow fails to 
touch us, although it is not easy to 
define the reason of the failure. 
Perhaps it is because the author 
has been unable to invest his heroine 
with any semblance of reality in the 
eyes of his readers, or else because 
Herr Spielhagen lacks the skilful 
and delicate touch undoubtedly re- 
quired in order to weave either 
legendary or fairy elements into a 
story of modern fiction. Such 
attempt is always an exceedingly 
precarious experiment, as anything 
short of success can here only result 
in lamentable fiasco, too often pro- 
ductive of laughter where tears 
have been aimed at. Quife in- 
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dependently, however, of these 
shortcomings, the story strikes us 
as being less carefully constructed 
than most of Herr Spielhagen’s 
previous works: the action is more 
halting and spasmodic, besides being 
frequently encumbered by super- 
fluous figures and incidents, only 
serving to raise expectations which 
are never fulfilled. Of what use, 
for instance, are the dark allusions 
to an illegitimate strain of blood 
connecting Justus with Count 
Waldburg’s family, since nothing 
ever comes of it? Why should 
Isabel’s real parentage be likewise 
wrapped in impenetrable mystery ? 
Why is Comtesse Sibylle made to 
recover her health in almost mirac- 
ulous fashion, since it has been dis- 
tinctly implied that she is not to 
marry Justus after Isabel’s death ? 
Equally uncalled for, in our opinion, 
are Christine’s suicide and the tragic 
death of the hero’s parents—sensa- 
tional incidents which detach them- 
selves from the surrounding dulness 
with the irrational and disconcer- 
ting brilliancy of a firework ex- 
plosion in the midst of a fog. 


From the overloaded and pre- 
tentious machinery of a Spielhagen, 
it is a relief to turn to the delicate 
and refined workmanship which can 
always be associated with the name 
of Madame Ebner Eschenbach. 
“ A small talent but a genuine one,” 
is the definition we lately heard 
applied to the writings of this gifted 
lady ; and although some hot-headed 
enthusiasts would probably scoff 
at this sober estimation of their 
idol, we cannot help thinking that 
precisely the epithets “small” and 
“genuine” most aptly describe an 
authoress who would probably her- 
self be the first to disclaim the ex- 
travagant adulation of those favour- 
ing flatterers who have tried to 
place her on the level of a Lessing 
or a Goethe. 
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And surely if closely analysed 
this praise should be sufficient to 
satisfy any reasonable ambition ; for 
in these days of bookmaking, plagi- 
arism, adulteration, and  super- 
ficiality, is it not something to be 
able to lay claim to a genuine if 
circumscribed talent? Everything 
about Madame Eschenbach is es- 
sentially genuine ; she borrows from 
no models, nor does she strive to 
follow the legislations of any par- 
ticular school ; she is content to see 
things with her own eyes and de- 
scribe them with her own words ; 
and if there is none of that marked 
originality either of thought or ex- 
pression which alone is the attribute 
of true genius, so likewise is the 
authoress perfectly innocent of all af- 
fectations of style or straining after 
effect. No untidy or unfinished 
work ever issues from her laboratory : 
she has not, like so many modern 
writers, a second- and a third-best 
style, but she gives us always of 
her very best, and expends the 


same care upon the merest sketch as 
upon her most ambitious composi- 


tions. Equally at home in her de- 
scriptions of castle and peasant 
life, in her latest production ‘Glaub- 
enslos?’?! (Without faith?) Mad- 
ame Eschenbach has struck a new 
chord, as it takes us into those doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory regions where 
are fought out the conscience strug- 
gles of a German Robert Elsmere. 
Two Catholic priests stand out 
here in the foreground of the tale, 
good men both of them, but radi- 
cally dissimilar in their manner of 
viewing their religious vocation. 
The Curé Thalberg, descended from 
an ancient aristocratic family, is a 
jovial old man, not overburdened 
with book-learning, but with a 
clear childlike faith in his religion 
and in his fellow-creatures, which 
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serves him in better stead than the 
morbid analysis of more complicated 
natures. He can see no more actual 
harm in erring mortals than in the 
quarrelsome canary birds which are 
the darlings of his heart, and he has 
always an indulgent word ready to 
excuse human frailty in whatsoever 
shape; submitting with the same 
cheerful equanimity to the narrow- 
minded dogmatism of a censorious 
bishop as to the bustling tyranny of 
his old housekeeper Frau Sperber ; 
only occasionally relieving his feel- 
ings by the vigorous exclamation 
* Barbe-bleue !” sole remnant of the 
days when he was a dashing hussar 
officer instead of an old village 
priest. 

Of very different mental com- 
plexion is Pater Leo, Thalberg’s 
co-operator or curate, who combines 
in his character some of the attri- 
butes of a bookworm and an en- 
thusiast. Gifted with extraordinary 
eloquence, and of remarkable per- 
sonal influence, Leo has become a 
priest from ardent and sincere re- 
ligious vocation, having no other 
ambition but to raise and ennoble 
the people among whom he has 
been placed. But his scientific 
studies have picked holes in his 
original faith, and even could he 
resign himself to teach that which 
he no longer believes, he is dis- 
heartened to see how little real 
good is achieved by all his ardent 
and unremitting labour. Even his 
most eloquent sermons, treating of 
the terrors of eternal punishment, 
seem to produce only passing effect. 
The men remain as drunken and 
dissolute as before, the women as 
vain and ill-natured, while the 
children’s habits of falsehood and 
of cruelty to animals are nowise 
diminished. 

The chief interest of the story is 
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concentrated on the Kogler family, 
wealthy peasants, consisting of a 
paralysed old man, who with one 
foot in the grave continues to ill- 
use and abuse all his dependants, 
as he has done all his life his 
outwardly patient but deeply em- 
bittered wife, and Broni, their only 
daughter, who, though in love with 
Sepp the farm-servant, has conceived 
the high-flown idea of entering a 
convent in order to atone for her 
father’s sins and save him from 
eternal damnation. Into this rather 
gloomy household Pater Leo occa- 
sionally comes in order to administer 
religious consolation to the dying 
peasant, who, however, displays no 
symptoms of contrition, but takes 
a malicious pleasure in laying pit- 
falls for the curate, by propounding 
irreverent and inconvenient ques- 
tions. Thus on one occasion Kogler 
endeavours to embarrass the priest 
by putting him through an astro- 
nomical examination, in the secret 
hope that Leo will be unable to 
stand the test. 


“ Kogler received the priest with 
ironical regret that he had not come 
the day before yesterday, and assured 
him, ‘ You would then have found 
your master.’ Poisbrunner, the uncle 
and godfather of his future son-in-law, 
that is indeed a man who would have 
dazzled even the curate! Though 
residing himself in the flat country, 
he is so enlightened that he looks 
down upon those who live on the 
heights. ‘Where you live,’ says he, 
‘the world is closed up not only with 
boards, but with mountains.’ 

“* Yes, quoth Kogler, ‘those out 
there are enlightened ; wise men from 
all parts of the world come there, and 
sit with them together in the public- 
house. Thus in a quarter of an hour 
the peasant-folk learn more than our 
schoolmasters have learnt in their 
whole lives. Your astronomy,’ Kogler 
laughed maliciously, ‘of which we 
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never can make head or tail, now 
Poisbrunner has got it all at his little 
finger’s end. I made him write it 
down for me. Give me the paper!’ 
he said imperiously to his wife, who 
had entered the room soon after 
Leo, and was now listening anxiously 
and disapprovingly to her husband’s 
words. 

“Can you not leave that just now, 
Ambros,’ she said. ‘Have we not 
quite other things to speak of to-day 
to the Herr Co-operator—things far 
more — to us, and in which 
we should be so glad to have his 
opinion.’ 

“The peasant stormed and shouted. 
“We should like indeed ! You would 
like! Such are women. Always the 
old story. Nothing without the 
priests. And I say that as for what 
regards the family I will suffer no 
intermeddling. Give me the 
paper!’ he said imperatively to his 
wife ; and she made no further de- 
mur, but fetched from the _ table- 
drawer a scrap of paper which an 
unskilled hand had scrawled full of 
names and figures, and wanted to lay 
it before her husband. 

““He however demanded that she 
should sit near him and read off the 
answers to the questions he was now 
going to ask. ‘ You can be glad also 
to learn something yourself for once 
in a way,’ he remarked. 

“Tt was in a booth of the Wurstel 
Prater in Vienna! that Poisbrunner 
had seen what he called the ‘ whole 
astronomy.’ How the earth turned 
round the sun, and the moon round 
the earth, and many other things 
which had escaped his memory. But 
some of the most important ones were 
written down on the paper, and Leo 
was now to confirm or contradict 
these. Amongst other things, it was 
here asserted that the sun, which does 
not look bigger than a soup-plate, is 
larger than the whole earth. ‘How 
many times larger?’ the peasant in- 
terrogated his wife. ‘Look it up’ 

“The peasant woman got very red, 
searched diligently, and then began 


to spell out. 
“*One mil-li-on times. But, she 





1 The Wurstel Prater is the favourite place of amusement of the Viennese lower 
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added, ‘please, your reverence, how 
can any one know that?’ 

“Tis not thy business to ask,’ 
growled Kogler. ‘That is my affair. 
l ask, is that true about the million 
times ?’ 

“Tt is true, returned Leo. 

“*¢ And is it also true that the light 
of many stars before it reaches us re- 
quires . . . how may years ?’ he in- 
terrupted himself. 

“ «Six hun-dred,’ read Frau Anna. 

“«Six hundred years,’ repeated 
Kogler. ‘Is that so?’ 

“*Tt is so. 

“<D—n it!’ shouted the peasant. 
‘Six hundred years ago they were 
shining, and no one knows whether 
they are still now in the sky,’ says the 
fellow in the Wurstel Prater. ‘The 
stars that I look at now are perhaps 
no longer there at all,’ and he glanced 
round in a terror-stricken fashion. 
‘Perhaps, though, there are all sorts 
of things here which I do not see. 
. . . That is a thought! Can you 
sleep with such a thought, Herr Co- 
operator? . .. I cannot. In the 
night it takes hold of me sometimes 
ina fearful manner. Everything goes 
topsy-turvy through my head. And 
finally it always comes back to the 
same thing that we have already once 
spoken of before. I must ask it. I 
cannot do otherwise ; if the earth is 
really something so small and insigni- 
ficant—then what am I ?’ 

“His wife clasped her hands in 
horror. ‘ What are you asking, Am- 
bros? Itissinful! Is it not sinful, 
your reverence, to ask such a thing ?’ 

“*The question is not sinful,’ re- 
turned Leo; ‘there is scarcely a 
humbler one. What, then, am I? 
What can I do? and what is my 
importance ?’ , He was silent, 
and only resumed after long and 
serious reflection : ‘If I were obliged 
to leave you——’ 

“That would be a pretty busi- 
ness,’ interrupted the peasant, much 
irritated at the mere assumption of 
such a possibility, and Leo con- 
tinued— 

“*Then I should go from here with 
the melancholy consciousness that of 
all the words I have spoken to you, 
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not one has taken root. But you have 
now said something that will often 
come back to my mind—What, then, 
am I?’ 

“*That is now something quite 
different. That was not the ques- 
tion. My question was this: If, 
therefore, the earth is for God no 
more than a grain of dust on the 
field is for me, why should He then 
trouble His head about the dust 

ain? He does not see it at all— 

e cannot possibly see it. He knows 
nothing of it, says Poisbrunner, and 
it is all one to him whether we be 
good or bad, just as it is all one to 
us whether a tiny ant that we see is 
a virtuous or a wicked ant.’ 

“*But the ants are not our crea- 
tures,’ interpolated the woman, in- 
wardly tortured by her husband’s 
speech. ‘But we—we are God’s 
creatures, and therefore——’ 

“Kogler shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously, and took no notice 
of the objection. ‘There is nothing 
at all either good or bad, says Pois- 
brunner. Everything is just inborn 
within us, and must be so.’ 

“* Ay, ay, my dear Kogler,’ said 
the curate; ‘that which is there 
must necessarily be, and so, for in- 
stance, our conscience.’ 

“The peasant looked brought u 
for a moment, and then replied, wit 
a rather forced assumption of confi- 
dence—‘ Conscience is only a made- 
up kind of thing, says Poisbrunner.’ 

“*T do not believe that. Why? 
That is a question which is very 
easy, or impossible, to answer. It 
has surely often been said to you— 
conscience is the voice of divine truth 
within us? Be satisfied with this, 
for I can tell you no better.’ 

“*Wash my fur, but do not wet 
it !’! exclaimed Kogler, with a sudden 
outburst of despair. ‘You are all 
alike. I only wished to draw you 
out, and you have swallowed the 
bait. I did not expect you to say 
Yes to the Wurstel Prater astronomy. 
I thought you would say, “All 
swindle; only invented to please 
the Vienna folk, because they are so 
fond of amusement. The earth is the 
world. Only for it has God placed 
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the sun, moon, and stars in the 
heavens, as the Bible says. And the 
earth, again, is only there because of 
us men. Man, whom God created 
after His own image, is the principal 
thing ; everything turns round him, 
and no hair on his head can be bent 
without God’s will.” That is what I 
expected you to say, and that would 
have been a consolation to me. But 
from you there is no consolation to 
be had. You have never given me 
any, neither now nor before.’ 

“** You are right, Kogler,’ said Leo. 
‘I am a bad pastor, but yet I still 
wish to try whether I cannot raise 
up your sunken courage a bit. I 
have felt the same as you are feeling 
now. I, too, have stood beneath the 
starry skies with the feeling of a lost 
and drowning man. . . . But one day, 
walking in the sunshine over a mea- 
dow, I saw something shining in the 
grass, and picked it up. It was a 
tiny fly, whose finely veined wings 
sparkled like glass, with a delicate 
coloured tracery upon them. Won- 
derful! I was now obliged to think. 
With what loving care is that exe- 
cuted! The unerring wisdom which 
pervades the universe, and main- 
tains it with eternally triumphant 
power, I find here manifested in 
the most insignificant of its works ; 
and therefore I think that our confi- 
dence should not be lessened merely 
because we recognise this wisdom to 
be so illimitable, nor because we 
feel ourselves to be so small in 
comparison.’ 

“*Do you really mean it?’ asked 
Kogler, drawing a heavy breath. His 
wife came to his side, and wiped the 
drops of cold sweat from his brow.” 


Kogler dies reconciled to the 
Church ; but even this triumph of 
religion fails to restore to Leo his 
peace of mind, for not he but the 
old Curé it was who had the merit 
of bringing back this lost sheep 
to the fold. What the brilliant 
eloquence of the one man had 
failed to do, the simple-minded 
faith of the other had without 
difficulty accomplished. Despair- 
ing, therefore, of being able to do 
any further good, Leo resolves to 
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fly secretly, and desert a post for 
which he feels himself unfit. It 
is on the evening after Kogler’s 
funeral that his resolution comes 
to a crisis. He sits up all night 
writing a long letter to the Curé, 
craving for forgiveness for the step 
he is about to take, and explaining 
why it is that he finds it impossible 
to remain here longer. With the 
first sign of approaching dawn he 
leaves the house on tiptoe, like a 
thief, past the door of the room 
where his old friend is slumbering, 
and where the canary birds in their 
cage flutter uneasily in their sleep, 
disturbed by the sounds of noisy 
revelry issuing from the public- 
house hard by, for the drunken 
villagers are here still carousing 
over Kogler’s funeral banquet : now 
he has reached the open air, and 
walks down the deserted village 
street in the direction of the forest. 


“The landscape still lay in shadow. 
From the lake white vapours rose up 
into the cool breezy air. The silver 
moon was visible in the sky above 
the rocky cliff, and the morning star 
sparkled alongside clear and brilliant. 

“ Leo walked across the damp mea- 
dow through the dew-heavy grass, 
towards the path that led to the 
forest. 

“ When, on the morning of his first 
awakening in the parsonage, he had 
gone that same way before, he now 
remembered how he had been seized 
with delirious ecstasy. He had said 
to himself: There is no pain, no 
suffering, no sorrow more which can 
have power to conquer me here. I 
have only to open my eyes in order 
to be happy. My soul has found its 
true home: the God of all beauty, 
who is likewise the God of all good- 
ness and truth, reveals Himself to me 
at every glance of this sweet and 
sublime mountain-world.” 


Such had then been his thoughts, 
entering upon his mission with all 
the illusions of an ardent and un- 
broken spirit, and now he is seeing 
these things for the last time, as 
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he prepares to leave the place, a 
crushed and disappointed man. 
But, before turning his back on 
‘the landscape, he will visit the 
churchyard once more, since it lies 
on his way, and there, to his sur- 
prise, in the dim morning light he 
espies a woman’s figure kneeling 
beside a new-made grave. She 
rises at his approach, and then he 
sees that it is Kogler’s widow who 
is standing there. 


“*Have you also come to pray for 
him, your reverence?’ said the woman. 
‘That is kind of you. I— she went 
on after a short silence, and as though 
it were necessary to excuse her 
presence here, ‘I did not feel able to 
remain up there. It is so quiet there 
at home now. Your reverence would 
not believe it, but I cannot help miss- 
ing the man’s scolding and ranting. 
And must one not feel pity for him? 
For the first time since twenty-four 
years, he is obliged to sleep here alone, 
and in the midst of dead people too. 
My poor Ambros! . . . Thou hast 
fussed and fumed so much in thy life- 
time, and art now so still. So much 
room hast taken up in the world, and 
now to lie here in such a narrow 
place !’” 


In the conversation which en- 
sues, unfortunately too lengthy to 
be here reproduced, the woman gives 
expression to her gratitude towards 
Leo, for it is owing to him alone, 
she tells him, that she is now 
able to stand by her husband’s 
grave with only love and pity in 
her heart, instead of the bitter 
rancour which had poisoned her 
life during so many years. He 
listens at first with surprised in- 
credulity to the woman’s words. 
What! was it really possible, after 
all, that to him had been given 
the gift of touching human hearts, 
and of leading them back to 
God? If only he could have this 
conviction — what would it not 
mean to him? Redemption, re- 
lease, reconciliation !—the end of 
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all the agonising doubts and per- 
plexities that had been slowly con- 
suming him. But how was it pos- 
sible to prove the truth of this 
assertion? How satisfy himself 
that her words were not mere idle 
flattery? “Give mea proof,” he asks 
of her hungrily, eagerly —“a proof !” 
The peasant woman replied, “If 
that was all, then let Pater Leo 
ask of her what he chose, and she 
was prepared to obey him unhesi- 
tatingly.” Taking her at her word, 
Leo summons her to conquer her 
pride by consenting to her daughter's 
marriage with Sepp, even though 
he is only a poor farm-servant, and 
she the richest peasant lass in the 
country. There is a hard struggle 
in the mother’s heart; but finally 
she gives in, subdued by the 
authority of the man who but a 
minute before had been about to 
desert his post as a useless and dis- 
graced labourer in the vineyard of 
the Lord. An irresistible impulse 
now leads him to open his heart to 
this peasant woman, and he tells 
her of the flight he had been secret- 
ly planning :— 


“She gave a cry of horror. ‘That 


cannot be! You never could have 
carried out such a thought !’ 

“He lowered his eyes, unable to 
meet the pained look which rested 
upon him. 

“<T am only a simple woman,’ she 
said, taking up the word again, ‘ but 
I cannot help thinking that I have 
often looked into your heart. You 
feel discouraged by the wickedness of 
the people. Your reverence, I have 
also got to do with many folk, and 
there is all sorts of rabble amongst 
them. But the farm-work goes on 
all the same, and at the end of the 
year I can see that even the most 
worthless among them has helped his 
little to the whole in good or in bad 
fashion, either with or without his 
free will’... 

“A broad streak of pale light be- 
came visible in the sky ; its reflection 
illumined the priest’s face. His strug- 
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gle was now fought out. Yes; to 
comfort, assist, and ennoble! To live 
and die here unknown, unnamed in 
these protecting shadows, where his 
whole nature could unfold at liberty. 
A silent guardian by one of the many 
fountains from whence weal or woe 
flow into the world... . 

“ Having taken leave of the woman, 
Leo janet his steps towards the en- 
trance of the churchyard. The morn- 
ing light broke in triumphant. The 
moon now resembled a transparent 
cloudlet ; the morning star no onger 
sparkled, but continued to shine with 
a subdued and chastened light.” 


The beauty of this concluding 
picture is almost sufficient to blind 
us to some weakness and indecision 
in the mainspring of the story. Leo’s 
resolve to remain true to his post is 
at best a compromise with his con- 
science, for there is nothing to point 
to the inference that, with his faith 
in mankind, he has likewiseregained 
his belief in the doctrines which it 
is his mission to teach; and we 
are, moreover, left in ignorance as 
to whether the authoress herself 
approves or disapproves the pious 
fraud. 

On the whole, we are inclined to 
think that Madame Ebner Eschen- 
bach would do well in future to 
avoid such exceedingly burning and 
complex problems, although in the 
present instance it is impossible to 
regret an inspiration whose result 
has been to produce one of the 
most technically perfect modern 
German novels which it has been 
our fortune to come across. 


A certain similarity of idea con- 
nects Karl Emil Franzos’s ‘ Wahr- 
heitssucher’! with the aforegoing ; 
but although the same questions 
are here discussed with greater 
frankness and power, as a mere 
work of fiction it stands far behind 
Madame Ebner Eschenbach’s novel, 
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and would be, moreover, , wholly 
incomprehensible to the average 
English reader, who cannot possibly 
be familiar with all the intricate 
religious and political currents 
which have pervaded Austria dur- 
ing the last half-century. For this 
reason alone it would be impossible 
to make the book the subject of an 
exhaustive review, or attempt to 
give extracts, which would convey 
no meaning without a thorough 
knowledge of the whole ; but as the 
work is undoubtedly too important 
a one to be passed over in silence, 
a mere skeleton outline of the story 
will be sufficient to call to it the 
attention of such as may care to 
read it for themselves in the original. 
It is the autobiography of a poor 
weaver’s son, who has to passthrough 
manifold troubles and changes before 
he at length succeeds in finding 
comparative peace. From the day 
when, as a child of eight, he raises 
his voice in the village church to 
contradict the priest in the pulpit, 
extolling the unerring goodness and 
justice of the Creator who rewards 
all men according to their deserts 
here below, his life is one long 
weary steeplechase in pursuit of 
truth, both religious and political. 
Originally destined for the Church, 
he first enters a Benedictine convent 
and then the Jesuit college at 
Rome ; but finding the teachings of 
both these Orders to be at variance 
with his conscience, he doffs the 
religious garb and becomes a pro- 
fessional journalist. By turns a 
burning Radical and an enthusiastic 
Conservative and servant of the 
Government, his changes of creed 
are each time dictated by honest 
conviction ; and although often con- 
demned and misunderstood by even 
his best friends, he is never a 
renegade in the common sense of 
the word. Consecutively professor, 
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agriculturist, and factory director, 
he finds at last peace and content- 
ment in a kind of philosophical 
resignation, which has taught him 
to see that absolute truth is to be 
found nowhere in this world,—not 
in any political camp nor in any 
religious creed ; and that the most 
a weak erring mortal can aspire to 
here below is to raise the standard 
and soften the lot of those few 
human creatures who happen to be 
directly dependent on him. Per- 
haps, also, the author wishes us to 
understand that as the physical 
man is supposed to be changed and 
renewed every seven years, so like- 
wise do our feelings and beliefs 
undergo a similar transformation ; 
so that even if Excelsior has been 
the motto engraved on our banner 
throughout life, the standard itself 
will have changed colour more than 
once before we reach the end of the 
pilgrimage. In scarcely any sense 
of the word can the book be called 
a novel: the female element is here 
chiefly conspicuous by its absence, 
and only made use of so far as ab- 
solute necessity requires. The in- 
cidents are somewhat loosely strung 
together, and often too obviously 
dragged in in order to force the hero 
into some new vocation, the absolute 
necessity of which is scarcely justi- 
fied by probability. Looked at 
closely, indeed, the work is nothing 
else but a very able dissertation on, 
and exposition of, the religious and 
political state of Austria both 
before and since the year 1848, 
veiled beneath a very transparent 
varnish of fiction; and if, despite 
this circumstance, the book is one 
which can be read with unflagging 
interest from cover to cover, this 
fact implies something more than a 
compliment paid to a merely suc- 
cessful work of fiction. 
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If in the art of constructing a 
really good novel of modern life, 
German writers stand far behind 
their French and English colleagues, 
there is at least one branch of fiction 
in which they are unquestionably 
our masters, as we need not be 
ashamed to acknowledge. We al- 
lude to the Marchen, a significant 
designation for which the English 
language has no counterpart ex- 
pression, for neither the terms 
fairy-tale, legend, nor fable precisely 
render what is so appositely ex- 
pressed by the German word. The 
ideal Mdrchen partakes of the 
legend, fairy-tale, and fable all at 
once, and is, moreover, pervaded 
by some indefinable touch of dreamy 
mysticism peculiar to German 
natures. It is a common error to 
imagine that a fairy-tale, being a 
thing written ostensibly for children, 
calls for no great art in the writer, 
for it in reality demands an exceed- 
ingly rare and refined gift to weave 
a story which has, so to say, a 
double face, insomuch as it tells 
one tale to childish or superficial 
readers, underlined with another 
one for those who care to look 
beneath the surface. It is not often 
that we come across a really good 
fairy-tale nowadays. Marchen- 
writing, like ivory miniature paint- 
ing, has gone out of fashion, both 
arts having been superseded by the 
quicker, if coarser, photographic 
process which is more in keeping 
with the demands of the day. The 
greater, therefore, the enjoyment 
when by chance we stumble upon 
one of these old-fashioned gems, 
which but for the recent date on 
its title-page might have been taken 
from the collection of Andersen or 
Grimm. Such a little masterpiece 
is ‘Die Fackeljungfrau,’! by Herr 
Ludwig Ganghofer, one of the best 
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known of German novelists, who, 
like his master and prototype Ro- 
segger, mostly seeks his inspirations 
in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps. 
Herr Ganghofer has lately produced 
a far more ambitious work, called 
‘Der Klosterjiger,’ a romance of 
the fourteenth century, and it would 
almost seem from certain internal 
evidence as though the present tale 
had been fashioned out of some of 
the superfluous material collected for 
the larger work, since here too we 
find ourselves transplanted into the 
fourteenth century, and, likewise, 
it is the huntsman of an adjacent 
monastery who stands in the fore- 
ground of the story. Be that as it 
may, we have no right to cavil at 
the source or method which has led 
to such a highly satisfactory result ; 
and if, indeed, ‘ Die Fackeljungfrau’ 
is but a stray chip remaining over 
from the marble employed for the 
structure of a larger edifice, this 
is undoubtedly one of the cases 
where it may without exaggeration 
be said that the branch is greater 
than the tree. 

Guntram, the young huntsman, 
whose trade it is to provide game 
for the Benedictine convent, is the 
hero of the tale, living with his old 
mother Sanna in a lonely hut 
buried deep in a wooded valley. 
Sanna is deaf and dumb, ever since 
she was struck by lightning many 
years ago, and she can only com- 
municate with her son by means 
of signs. Rarely a human being 
passes this way—only now and then 
young Uzzo, the fisherman, who 
lives two hours farther down the 
valley, drops in for a chat on his 
way back home when he has been 
fishing higher up the glen. 


“Tt was Candlemas eve, the sky 
was shining like dull gold, and a faint 
sheen lay over the snow-clad moun- 
tains. Deep silence everywhere, only 
the Windach murmured monotonously 
in its deep-sunk rocky bed, from 
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whence transparent vapours rose up; 
for the water of the stream, fed by 
underground springs, was warmer 
than the air. From out some corner 
of the valley a man’s voice could be 
heard singing: Uzzo was fishing in 
one of the side-streams of the Win- 
dach, and must now be on his home- 
ward way, for his voice whenever 
heard again after a short pause 
sounded always nearer. 

“Tn front of the gate leading into 
the enclosure round the gamekeeper’s 
hut stood Mother Sanna, her hands 
buried under her apron to protect 
them from the cold. She had filled 
the rack outside with hay, and now 
looked on, as she was fond of doing, 
at the calmly feeding deer. Several 
fawns were standing round the rack, 
a few does had already joined the 
group, and from betwixt the dense 
fir-branches peeped out a pair of 
antlers belonging to a stag driven 
slowly nearer by hunger. 

“Mother Sanna shivered. She wore, 
it is true, on her head a fur cap, from 
beneath which the grey hair escaped 
in tousled elf-locks; but the thin 
skirt of brown-dyed linen and the 
roughly fashioned jacket of deerskin 
were but scanty protection against 
the bitter cold. But yet she remained 
standing there. Her pale wrinkled 
face and mild grey eyes wore the ex- 
og of profoundest pity, aroused 

y the sight of the freezing and 
famished animals. 

“Of a sudden the feeding does 
pricked up their ears in alarm, and 
then took flight in the direction of 
the brushwood ; the astonished fawns 
glanced doubtfully to and fro, and 
then scampered off likewise to the 
forest shelter.” 


It is Uzzo, the young fisherman, 
who, tramping through the deep 
snow, has put the animals to flight. 
Invited by Mcther Sanna to warm 
himself by the fire, for he has been 
standing for hours in the half-frozen 
water, and his leather garments are 
hung full of icicles, Uzzo enters the 
hut, where, in a corner of the room, 
stands the image of the Virgin, 
decorated in honour of to-morrow’s 
festival with seven burning candles 
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made from the wax of the wild- 
bees’ honey. Presently Gunatram, 
the hunter, comes in too, and an 
hour or so is passed in friendly 
chat. It has grown quite dark 
when Uzzo at last rises to go, and 
then when about to take leave of 
Guntram, the fisherman carelessly 
remarks— 


“Oh, by the by—what I wanted to 
say—I came upon the tracks of two 
foxes up yonder near the Fallbach.’ 

“‘Two! Say rather a hundred at 
once. I cannot imagine whence all 
of a sudden these many foxes have 
come hither. Wherever I went to- 
day their tracks were to be seen.’ 

“They stepped out into the open 
air. The snow was shining with a 
subdued radiance, and the mountains 
detached themselves blue-white from 
the dusky sky in which countless 
stars were shining. 

“*Hark!’ said Guntram, laying 
his hand on Uzzo’s arm. 

“They listened. From the far dis- 
tance there sounded the hoarse bark 
of countless foxes. 

“«In my whole lifetime I have 
never heard as many of them together 
upon one spot,’ said Uzzo, and he 
listened again. ‘But what is that? 
Just look!’ He pointed with his 
fishing-rod towards a distant height 
up the valley ; from out the tree-tops 
yonder, tiny flamelets seemed to be 
quivering and flickering. ‘Those 
must be Will-o’-the-wisps’ — Uzzo’s 
voice had sunk to a whisper—‘ or else 
the elves are dancing.’ 

“* Rubbish, muttered Guntram. 
‘For eight years I have spent day 
and night in the forest, and have 
never yet seen an elf.’ 

“*Don’t forswear it, said the 
fisher, crossing himself ; ‘they do not 
suffer to be spoken of like that.’” 


Long before daybreak next morn- 
ing Guntram sallies out with his 
crossbow in quest of foxes, for in a 
severe winter like this one the fox 
is a dangerous foe of the fawns and 
young chamois, which, weakened 
by cold and starvation, become an 
easy prey. At first he is surprised 
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at the silence which reigns all 
around. Of the many barking foxes 
of the previous evening, notone voice 
is there now to be heard. Can they 
all have disappeared again as mys- 
teriously as they had come hither? 
But when he has reached a high- 
lying meadow where stands a soli- 
tary chalet buried in snow, in the 
pale morning light he espies a pair 
of red-coated animals running side 
by side, a fox with its mate. 
Hastily adjusting his crossbow, 
Guntram lets fly the arrow with 
such true aim that the two foxes, 
transfixed with the self-same dart, 
lie bleeding in the snow. But in 
their last despairing death - spring 
the avimals have uttered a strange 
piercing cry like the lament of a 
human voice, and as Guntram bends 
down to extract the bloody arrow 
from the carcasses, he hears behind 
him a sort of groaning sigh. Look- 
ing round, he sees a beautiful maiden 
bathed in tears leaning against the 
trunk of a fir-tree, dressed in rich 
white flowing garments, and with 
the stump of a burnt-out torch 
lying at her feet. Seeing that she 
is ready to faint with terror and 
exhaustion, Guntram carries her in 
his arms to the deserted chalet, 
where, after a while, he succeeds 
in bringing her back to life and 
warmth. When questioned as to 
her whence and whither, the lovely 
maiden can give no account of her- 
self except that her name is Isa. 
Isa! Guntram had heard the name 
before in a legend related to him 
long ago by old Heilwig, Uzzo’s 
mother—the legend of the Elf-king 
Wute, who lives in the depths of 
the mountains, and has a hundred 
fair daughters, of whom the fairest 
one is called Isa. But that Isa 


could never have been as beautiful 
as this one here, of that Guntram 
feels convinced. Without difficulty 
he persuades the fair stranger to 
come and live in his hut with his 
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old deaf-and-dumb mother. Isa 
has apparently nowhere else to go 
to, so why should she not consent ? 
And then, when Guntram asks her 
how long it will please her to re- 
main with them, Isa looks at him 
so seriously that he feels half afraid 
of the mysterious force of that 
look. 


“* How long?’ he repeated, whis- 
pering. 

“*So long till you force me to go 
away.’ 

“All the blood recoiled to his 
heart with the shock of joy: then 
she would remain here for ever, for 
ever! For how should he, who 
trembled at the mere notion of her 
departure, ever force her to go away ? 
Can a sane man chase away the happi- 
ness which he longs for with thirsty 
lips? It has come to him like a 
miracle, . . . and now he will hold 
it fast—fast with both arms !” 


Isa, who has exchanged her 
flowing white robes for the garb 
of a simple peasant lass, makes 


herself quickly at home in Gun- 


tram’s hut. She soon wins Mother 
Sanna’s heart by her skill in spin- 
ning flax in such long even silvery 
threads as the old woman had 
never seen before. She also knows 
where to find dried herbs and 
grasses, which, mixed with the 
fodder, make the cattle appear 
twice as sleek as before, and al- 
though it is winter the cows now 
give as much milk as in mid- 
summer time, and the fowls too 
begin to lay eggs, even though the 
snow is still on the ground. She 
teaches Guntram how to prepare 
a new sort of bait with which to 
set his traps, and from that time 
forth he catches more otters, mar- 
tens, and lynx in one single month 
than he had formerly brought home 
in a long winter; but, curiously 
enough, no fox ever comes to a 
trap which is set with that par- 
ticular bait. Then Isa gives him 
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a white feather wherewith to fledge 
an arrow, and such is this arrow’s 
wondrous power that it never 
misses aim. Strange to say, how- 
ever, though Isa has won all hearts, 
Wela, Guntram’s old bloodhound, 
refuses to attach itself to her, but 
continues to growl and show its 
teeth whenever she approaches. 
Then one day when Guntram had 
shot his crossbow after a fugitive 
fox, the white arrow is lost, he 
cannot explain how or why, for 
he had felt sure of having aimed 
true; and Wela, too, when put on 
the scent of the fox, disappears 
mysteriously, and search as he will 
no trace can be discovered of either 
arrow, fox, or hound. 

When spring succeeds to winter 
Guntram and Isa become man and 
wife, and by the following Candle- 
mas a tiny baby, lovely and dainty 
as its mother, is laid in the cradle 
beside her. 

It is soon after this that Gun- 
tram returns one day from the 
forest, carrying two young foxes 
in his game-pouch. He had 
caught the little things in a pit 
dug in front of their lair; but 
when on the point of wringing 
their necks, Guntram’s heart had 
been touched by the helpless puz- 
zled expression of their round green 
eyes, which seemed to him like 
something half familiar. Where 
had he seen that look before? He 
could not remember at first, until 
it suddenly flashed upon him that 
just so had Isa’s eyes looked out 
at him when he had found her 
sobbing and shivering in the snow. 

The childish delight which Isa 
at first shows at sight of the young 
foxes soon gives way to a nameless 
terror. After fondling them ten- 
derly in her arms, she suddenly 
turns pale, and passionately entreats 
her husband to take them away, 
to carry them back again to the 
forest. She cannot bear to have 
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them here. Surprised and _pro- 
voked by his wife’s incomprehen- 
sibly capricious behaviour, Guntram 
now insists that the cubs should 
remain :— 


“Take them away, Guntram,’ 
murmured Isa’s pale lips, in tremu- 
lous warning. ‘Take them away: I 
wish it.’ 

“You wish it? So! But I choose 
that they should remain! And I 
imagine that what I choose has still 
got some weight in my house.’ 

“Tsa raised up her head as in 
wounded pride; but yet her eyes 
looked not in anger but rather in 
sadness and sorrow, as with deep 
earnest voice she replied: ‘Over your 
will I have no power, therefore let 
the foxes remain! But remember 
this, tis not I who have called them 
hither. She turned away and re- 
entered the house.” 


And verily it seems as though 
with the advent of the foxes all 
happiness had fled from Guntram’s 
hut. Wherever he goes and turns 
these two red-coated intruders seem 
ever to place themselves between 
him and his wife and child. If 
he peeps into the baby’s cradle, 
there, lying curled up at its feet, 
lies the one cub, while the other 
one mostly occupies his former 
place on the bench by Isa’s side ; 
and whenever she walks out in the 
forest she is invariably accompanied 
by these two companions, trotting 
one on each side of her. And 
Guntram himself is changed. Isa’s 
most simple actions and words are 
now liable to be misconstrued by 
him. Many things which had not 
struck him as strange before, have 
now suddenly acquired a double 
meaning in his eyes, and he even 
goes the length of unjustly suspect- 
ing a love-intrigue between Uzzo 
and his wife. 

One evening in late autumn 
Guntram sees his wife standing 
before the hut stretching out her 
arms with a gesture of mingled 
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terror and entreaty. To whom? 
There was no one visible, nothing 
at all save a floating column of 
mist, which, gliding past Isa up 
the valley, seemed dimly to re- 
semble the form of an old man 
with long flowing beard and trailing 
mantle. As the third Candlemas 
draws near, the foxes begin to grow 
restless, and Isa gets paler and 
sadder every day, and in the night 
preceding the festival, Guntram, 
suddenly aroused from his first 
sleep by the baby’s cries, sees that 
his wife’s bed is empty. Frantic- 
ally he storms up the mountain to 
the old deserted chalet, thinking 
there to surprise Isa with her lover. 
Uzzo is there indeed fast asleep, 
for he had fallen into the water 
hard by, and had come hither to 
dry his clothes, but Isa is nowhere 
to be seen. Refusing to listen to 
any explanation, Guntram kills 
Uzzo, and then, covered with blood, 
rushes off again, ever deeper into 
the forest, ever higher up the 
mountain, with despair in his heart 
and the light of insanity in his 
eyes, always shouting, “Isa! Isa! 
My wife! my wife!” till he comes 
to a meadow (or is it only a de- 
lirious vision?), where, instead of 
snow, sweet spring flowers are grow- 
ing all around, and a swarm of red- 
coated foxes are frolicking in the 
sunshine. Ha! foxes! Guntram 
adjusts his crossbow and lets fly. 
He must shoot a pair with one 
arrow, he chuckles fiercely. But 
what is this? the foxes are not the 
sole occupants of the meadow, and 
what he now sees is a crowd of 
beautiful maidens with long float- 
ing golden hair dancing round a 
grey-bearded figure enthroned on 
a high rock in their centre; and 
his arrow has struck the fair- 
est of all the maidens in the 
breast, and she sinks lifeless to 
the ground. One long - drawn 
plaintive cry, and then the vision 
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is dispelled. Gone are the flowers 
and the dancing maidens, and 
Guntram is standing again in the 
snow-clad landscape ; but the foxes 
are behind him now in hot pur- 
suit, and he flies for his life over 
stick and stone, with the hoarse 
bark coming ever nearer to his 
ears. On, ever onward, and over 
the edge of the cliff, where next 
morning he is found lying with 
shattered limbs. . . 


This fantastic tale—whose many 
beauties we have scarcely done 
more than indicate here—is said 
by the author to have been related 
to him by an old peasant named 
Jochei, somewhere in the Salzburg 
mountains, and he again professed 
to have heard it from his great- 
grandfather. And does he really 
believe it to be all true? further 
questions the author :— 


“ He looked at me with small doubt- 
ful eyes and shrugged his shoulders. 
‘That is what no one can tell, if it 
is true or not! There is no witness 
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there to swear upon it. But need it 
all be a lie because we cannot grasp 
it with the hand ?’ 

“He seized hold of a firebrand and 
poked the glowing coals. ‘ Yes, Herr, 
just see—if for instance I were to 
compare it to happiness? Does it 
not all come about just in the same 
way? Does not happiness come to us 
and no one knows whence? And 
does it not go away again, and no one 
can tell where? And no one has yet 
held it in his hand, nor has been able 
to feel or to taste of it. And is happi- 
ness any the less real because of that ? 
No one will ever convince me of this, 
. . . for how true a happiness may 
be I have felt for myself !’ 

“ He drew a long breath, and stared 
with moist eyes into the flames. ‘So 
small was my hut... and so great 
the happiness that dwelt within it 

. until’—his voice shook—‘ until 
I chased and drove it away!’ And 
along the deeply furrowed cheek a 
tear rolled down into the hot ashes 
on the hearth. 

“¢ Jochei !’ 

“He passed his trembling hand 
over the white hair on the forehead. 
‘Yes, Herr, ... I also brought the 
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foxes into my own home ! 
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Mooseland and Muskegs. 


MOOSELAND AND MUSKEGS. 


MooskE-HUNTING and being hunt- 
ed by moose are two different 
things ; yet have I tried the one, 
and experienced also the delights 
of the other. The moose I hunted 
and never caught were wild; the 
moose that hunted me and caught 
me was a so-called tame one. It 
was in the backyard of the Albion 
Hotel at Winnipeg, the proprietor 
of which establishment keeps a 
menagerie for his amusement. The 
bears, wolverine, and some fright- 
fully savage monkeys are usually 
confined in cages. I say usually, 
because occasionally some of these 
animals get into the house or 
street, to the terror of everybody 
but the burly landlord, whom they 
know and fear, and by whom they 
allow themselves to be recaptured. 
The wapiti, one or two bull-moose, 
a pony, a donkey, and an antelope 
or two, are allowed to roam about 
loose, all together in the filthy 
backyard, through which the un- 
suspecting stranger has to pass to 
view the admittedly savage ani- 
mals in the cages. It was a grief 
and a surprise to myself and four 
other persons when a big bull- 
moose, standing some nineteen 
hands high, attacked us as we 
were harmlessly gazing at a couple 
of bears boxing with each other in 
their cage, just as scientifically as 
a couple of prize-fighters. To use 
a favourite expression of my old 
colonel’s, that moose soon knocked 
the stuffing out of me; but as I 
hung on like grim death to the 
roots of his horns, he was only 
able to make use of me as a buffer 
with which to knock still more the 
stuffing out of the other people, 
who were penned up behind me 
in a corner of a somewhat fragile 
railing which alone separated them 


from four savage bears and two 
ferocious baboons, The moose ran 
backwards a step or two, taking 
me with him, then butted with 
me into the mass of frightened 
people in rear. Fortunately there 
was a very fat man among them, 
and he was soft. Then the moose, 
lowering his head, inserted one of 
the tines of his horns, which pro- 
jected from the enormous flanges 
of the antlers, underneath my 
waistcoat near the left ribs. By 
my waistcoat then he danced me 
up and down as if he were a nurse- 
maid and I were a baby. But I 
never let go, so he never got a 
chance of striking at me with his 
fore-paws. As he continued to 
drag me about the yard in this 
dangerous way, the other people 
escaped from the proximity of the 
bears, without the railing giving 
way; but in their alarm they 
bolted into an open stable in 
which was a vicious deer, whom 
they kept at bay with a pitchfork ; 
and at last, as the moose took me 
in that direction, I, considerably 
bruised and cut about the arms, 
managed to escape him and join 
them in the stable. The next day 
that moose, rearing itself up on 
its hind-legs, delivered two blows 
in rapid succession at another 
stranger in the yard. Had those 
blows struck him, he would either 
have been killed as dead as a door- 
nail, in the same way that a cer- 
tain colonel was lately killed by 
his own tame wapiti, or he would 
have had the whole front of his 
face torn off. Fortunately, like 
myself, that stranger escaped. 
But I swore that nothing but the 
blood of moose would content me 
in future; and although I have 
wandered fruitlessly for hundreds 
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of miles already, I intend to have 
it yet before I die. 

It happened that in those days 
there turned up by chance a cer- 
tain well-known sportsman whom 
I will call Jones. It is not his 
name, but it is near enough. He 
was an old acquaintance of mine. 
This gentleman, although he had 
never as yet been the butt of a 
moose, or butted by one, was never- 
theless moose-mad. He talked 
moose, he dreamt moose, he had 
moose on the brain. Many were 
the elk that he had slain in Nor- 
way ; and the modern elk, as was 
also the now extinct Irish elk, is 
only a species of European moose. 
Accompanied by several photo- 
graphs of dearly beloved heads of 
elk that had fallen to his prowess, 
had Jones now come forth to seek 
in the Canadian wilds for some- 
thing bigger still. To him accord- 
ingly I associated myself, and we 
determined to plunge into the little- 
known territory of Mooseland and 
Muskegs. 

Muskegs, it must be explained 
at the outset, are swamps, chiefly, 
indeed almost wholly, of the float- 
ing-bog order—that is, they are 
springy underfoot, and, more often 
than not, they resemble the Bal- 
four Liberator Building Society in 
that they let youin. But it is in 
the tracts of woodland interspersed 
by these muskegs, where the dwarf- 
willows grow, that the moose loves 
to roam; and such is his great 
strength and enormous length of 
limb, that whenever he gets let in 
he finds bottom, or manages to 
withdraw with nothing worse than 
a balance of mud. To the north 
and west of Winnipeg there is an 
enormous tract of land which is 
still unsurveyed, and is intersected 
by several enormous lakes, the 
principal being Lakes Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and Winnipegosis ; and 
it was due north in the direction of 
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the latter that we determined to 
travel. Two grand old pioneers 
of the North-West, Mr William 
Clarke and Mr MacFarlane of the 
Hudson Bay Company, did their 
very best to put us on to the right 
ground. Unfortunately, it did not 
the year of my visit turn out, from 
various reasons which will be ex- 
plained, as good as it used to be. It 
is therefore useless and, unneces- 
sary to selfishly keep secret the 
exact country whither we went, 
as is the manner of some sports- 
men. We wandered forth in the 
fall of the year, starting in sun- 
shine together, but returning separ- 
ately and by different routes in 
bitter frost and snow. 

Such an expedition as we con- 
templated is not to be undertaken 
lightly. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at if for three or four 
days before our departure from 
Winnipeg we passed the most of 
our time in the Hudson Bay stores, 
a magnificent building where every 
mortal thing can be procured. By 
the end of that time we had pur- 
chased two tents,—for my wife, 
who determined to accompany us 
as far as she could, wanted a snug 
little one for herself. We had 
bought also moccasins, blankets, 
waterproof sheets, axes, bacon, 
biscuits, tea, needles and thread, 
frying-pans, tin plates,—in fact, 
everything that we were likely 
to want, fortunately getting very 
little that turned out eventually 
to be unnecessary. One article we 
got very little of, and that was 
alcohol, of which the least possible 
quantity should be taken when 
going among Indians and half- 
breeds. 


At length, on the first day of 
October, we started westward by 
the Manitoba and North-Western 
Railway. Traversing some sixty 
miles of a rich farming country of 
reclaimed prairie-land, upon which 
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immense bonfires of straw were 
blazing in every direction, we 
reached Portage la Prairie—“ the 
Portage,” as all the inhabitants of 
that country call the place—which 
is the principal town in that part 
of the world, and rapidly growing, 
owing to its enormous export trade 
in grain. One or two stations 
farther on we reached our destina- 
tion, Westbourne, a village of two 
or three houses, at the southern 
extremity of the enormous stretch 
of water formed by Lake Mani- 
toba and Lake Winnipegosis com- 
bined, which run almost due north 
for about 250 miles, being parallel 
to the far larger body of water of 
Lake Winnipeg to the eastward. 
The only connection between these 
two inland seas is by a small outlet 
at the north of Winnipegosis into 
Cedar Lake. Through Cedar Lake 
flows the Saskatchewan river, 
which falls into Lake Winnipeg 
thirty miles farther to the east. 
There are small Hudson Bay posts 
in all those far-away regions 
round about the shores of the great 
lakes, and we were soon to experi- 
ence the hospitality of one or more 
of them. 

At Westbourne we waited for 
hours about the small station, vain- 
ly hoping the man, named Stewart, 
whom Mr Clarke had sent instruc- 
tions to meet us with a buggy and 
waggon, would turn up; but the 
train only runs once in every two 
days, and apparently, as he was 
a rancher living some way from 
the railway, he had mistaken the 
day. 

There is an end to everything, 
however, and after many hours’ 
waiting about, sitting on the plat- 
form or wandering backwards and 
forwards to the village store, where 
we managed to procure bread, 
cheese, and cider, we contrived to 
find somebody with a horse who 
would go for Stewart, and at 
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length he arrived. We lost no 
time, but packing ourselves into 
the buggy and our traps into the 
waggon, we started northwards 
through the prairies along the 
western shores of Lake Manitoba. 

It was at this very first start 
that we discovered the amiable 
peculiarities of Jones. Although 
he had an enormous quantity of 
unnecessary things himself, packed 
away in some gigantic Norwegian 
baskets of which he was very 
proud, he frequently objected to 
any really useful article being 
bought or carried along for the 
common weal. He kicked up an 
awful shindy because I had man- 
aged to procure a small bag of 
potatoes from a friendly black- 
smith, and wanted to leave them 
behind ; but I was firm, and later 
on he acknowledged that I was 
right. His Norwegian baskets 
were a never-ending source of joy 
and also of tribulation to him. 

Of joy, for he delighted in fid- 
dling with them; packing them 
up, unpacking them ; arranging 
the stores in them; rearranging 
them ; changing the stores from 
one of them to the other; or of 
setting and resetting their most 
inconvenient brass letter-locks, for 
which he was always devising some 
new combination word. 

Of tribulation, because he was 
always finding that the baskets 
were too heavy and had to be left 
behind ; that he had got the article 
he wanted at the very bottom ; 
that they would not shut, that 
they would not open ; and finally, 
that in cold weather the fingers 
got benumbed long before the 
combination in the letter-lock was 
got into its proper place. What 
a source of occupation those 
baskets were to Jones during a 
week we were enforced to remain 
idle waiting for a boat to take us 
up the lake! I shot ducks all 
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that time; but he cared nothing 
for ducks, only about moose—and 
his baskets. For, thoroughly good 
and hardy sportsman though he 
was, a man who has killed nearly 
every variety of game that North 
America can produce, Jones was, 
strange to say, when unable to 
hunt big game, perfectly happy 
if only left alone to do nothing. 
However, when once we had got 
off, potatoes and all, he was a 
happy man indeed, and in his joy 
at the prospects of possible moose, 
he expressed that joy by sing- 
ing 


‘* There is a tavern in the town, in the 
town ; 

And there my true love sits him down, 
sits him down,” 


for the whole twelve miles that 
we journeyed through the prairies 
that first evening, As we went 
at a miserable pace, we were 
precious glad when we reached 
the house of a rancher named 
Smith, whose wife kindly con- 
sented to take us in for the night, 
on payment. Mrs Smith gave us 
the best she had, but we were un- 
expected guests—and also hungry 
ones, who found cakes, biscuits, 
and the bitter oolong tea a very 
poor substitute for the usual dinner 
to people who had had nothing but 
bread and cheese since a very poor 
breakfast early in the morning. 
Before retiring for the night the 
Smiths gave us an account of the 
fearfully narrow escape they had 
had of being all burnt alive in 
a prairie fire the previous year. 
While Smith himself, water being 
scarce, was actually putting out 
the flames of the woodstack and 
outbuildings with pails of milk, 
his wife and children were lying 
on the cellar floor keeping their 
faces close to the ground to avoid 
suffocation. 

The whole of the next day; as 
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we journeyed along through long 
grass breast-high, both Jones and 
I were in terror lest in a moment 
of forgetfulness we should throw 
an unextinguished match among 
its stems, and thus kindle a fire 
that might travel for hundreds 
oi miles to destroy ourselves and 
everything that came in its way. 
There were that day plenty of 
prairie chicken to be met with at 
times, dusting themselves in the 
waggon-trail. As we approached, 
they would run off the road into 
the long grass alongside. Jones 
managed to secure a couple. I 
myself was suffering agonies from 
an imperceptible grass-seed in the 
eye, therefore only fired one shot 
the whole day, killing but losing 
my bird. The prairie chicken are 
remarkably like the Scotch grey 
hens, both in size, flight, and gen- 
eral appearance, They resemble 
the black cock and grey hen, more- 
over, in their habit of perching on 
the trees. In the early winter, 
like the English grouse, they com- 
mence to pack, and then are not 
at all easy of approach, either to 
flush from the ground or from the 
trees. The best way to get them 
then is with a small-bore rifle ; 
it is also the most sportsmanlike. 
There are two kinds now to be 
met with in Manitoba, a pinnated 
species having migrated north 
within recent years. The spread 
of the grain cultivation into wastes 
which were formerly nothing but 
grass has probably been the reason 
of this new immigration, as it has 
also been the cause of the great 
increase of the old breed of prairie 
chicken in many places. 

That night, after having trav- 
elled all day within sight of the 
lake or along its shores, we camped 
in a little clearing in an endless 
belt of wood, which, for many and 
many a mile, marked where the 
fringe of Lake Manitoba used to 
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reach before the waters commenced 
receding some ten years since. 


Jones, who that night undertook. 


the culinary operations, com- 
menced by skinning the two 
prairie chickens with his hunting- 
knife as the quickest mode of pre- 
paration. Polishing up the knife, 
in ancient hunter fashion, on his 
breeches, it was then cleaned and 
ready for his dinner. We had 
passed through a village of half- 
breeds during the day — people 
scarcely to be distinguished from 
full- blood Indians, and hardly 
knowing a word of English; and 
as we were likely to see many 
more such, Jones and I concluded 
that the sooner we set about learn- 
ing the Soto language, which is, 
with slight variations, spoken by 
both the Crees and the Ojibbo- 
ways, the greater would be the 
convenience to ourselves. We 
therefore mastered at once our 
first great phrase, which we after- 
wards used to let off at every Red- 
skin we met without the slightest 
provocation. It ran as follows: 
* Ninta wentan, I want; kichi 
moos, a big moose; kichi eskanak, 
with big horns.” Many the In- 
dian and half-breed who got sick 
of hearing this sentence repeated 
to him a dozen times over! The 
difficulty with them used to be 
that at first they would think we 
wanted a dead moose, and go away 
to bring us some ancient, dilapi- 
dated, and mangy head of their 
own slaying; but they got to 
understand things better as our 
accent and vocabulary improved. 
It is a beautiful language the 
Soto, with soft vowels, and much 
resembles Italian or Turkish in 
pronunciation. It seems also to 
have a regular grammar, and is 
easy to learn. We soon learnt a 
great deal by constantly hammer- 
ing at it, asking the names of 
everything, and writing them down 
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in our pocket-books. Before I left 
the land of Muskegs, I one even- 
ing actually carried on a long con- 
versation with a chief without any 
interpreter ; and I not only under- 
stood him, but, mirabile dictu, 
made him understand me! But 
there are, it must be owned, some 
ghastly words which positively 
make your hair curl when you 
want to express the simplest 
thing. For example, “ totosha- 
bomitteh ” doesn’t mean anything 
more than butter, while from its 
length it ought to mean the whole 
dairy, including the churn, and an 
imported Alderney cow at least. 
When next I go among the Ojib- 
boways, I am going to ask them 
to be kind enough to shorten not 
that word only, but also “ bashkis- 
sigun,” which means gun. The 
last syllable alone is enough for 
me, and ought to be for anybody 
who wants his shooting-iron in a 
hurry when a grizzly is coming 
along. But this, I think, is enough 
of Soto for the present ; yet I can- 
not refrain from adding one more 
word, since it is a good word— 
Bible. The Indians not only have 
the Bible printed in their own 
language in European letters, but 
they also have it printed in hiero- 
glyphs or signs—all triangles, 
squares, oblongs, dots, and dashes. 
From a Bible printed thus an 
Indian I once had as a guide 
could read off quite fluently. He 
was a good Indian, who hardly 
ever did anything else. 

It took us a couple of days from 
Smith’s ranch before we had at 
length traversed the seas of grass, 
and found ourselves in a cleared 
and settled country once more, 
In the meantime we had crossed a 
quantity of old beaver-dams, shot 
a few ducks, and enjoyed the 
camping out thoroughly. The 
name of the settlement where we 
arrived I never knew otherwise 
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than as The Post, or Manitoba 
House, the latter being the name 
of the Hudson Bay Post, where 
we were most hospitably received 
by Mr and Mrs Armitt and their 
pretty daughter Tina. David 
Armitt was a Highlander in his 
youth, and must have been a good 
fellow all his life to judge by what 
he is now. A thorough sports- 
man himself, he did everything in 
his power to assist us in the way 
of getting Indians and half-breed 
guides and campmen, and had it 
not been for him we should never 
have been able to leave the shores 
of the lake. As for his wife, she 
was the kindest of hostesses ; for 
although we had intended to camp 
out round The Post, she not only 
compelled us to come in, but 
showed us every possible kindness 
when once we were beneath her 
hospitable roof. My wife and I 
will ever owe her a debt of grati- 
tude. We were delayed a few 
days at Manitoba House before 
we were able to leave the shores 
of Lake Manitoba, and strike 
westward into the interior. We 
were in search of a band of In- 
dians of which Piwipikoguns, or 
“Tron Claws,” was the chief. He 
was a mighty hunter, they said, 
and was even now out in pursuit 
of moose and wapiti in the very 
country whither we wished to go. 
The days we thus remained at The 
Post I employed in flight-shooting 
ducks of many descriptions, morn- 
ings and evenings, and very amus- 
ing sport it was. It was made all 
the more amusing by the com- 
panionship of Mr Armitt’s fifteen- 
year-old boy Rae, whose godfather 
was Rae, the recently deceased 
Arctic explorer. Brought up in 
the wilds as he was, Rae was a 
youth of many accomplishments 
which would fill with envy the 
breast of almost any English boy 
of the same age. He was a capital 
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shot to begin with, a really first- 
class shot indeed. He would catch 
a horse in the prairie, and ride 
him barebacked, harness and un- 
harness the double team in the 
buggy, could look after cattle, and 
was au fait at all kinds of coun- 
try work. Where he really ex- 
celled, however, was in his imi- 
tation of the cries of animals, 
whether wild or domestic. When 
we used to stand hidden in the 
reeds of the lagoons where we 
went flight-shooting, as soon as 
ever he saw a band of duck, geese, 
or teal approaching, crouching 
down he would commence crying 
with such an exact imitation of 
the particular kind of fowl that 
they invariably circled round over 
his head, giving him a shot. I 
was very much amused one day 
as his father was talking to me in 
the reeds, and unaware, although 
I knew it myself, that his son was 
concealed within fifty yards of us, 
when suddenly wild geese were 
heard quite close, evidently ap- 
proaching. Mr Armitt, in the 
greatest excitement, instantly pre- 
pared his gun, and began looking 
wildly up in the air all around 
him. “ Where are they? Where 
are the geese? I can’t see them.” 

“Here they are, father,” cried 
the mischievous young monkey, 
poking his head up above the 
rushes, and delighted at having 
got a rise out of the governor, 
who readily joined in the laughter 
against himself. 

But if Mr Armitt was caught 
on that occasion, I was thoroughly 
deceived myself on another, when 
with our guns we were all three 
starting out for a drive to a dis- 
tant lagoon, an offshoot of the big 
lakes, to which the ducks came in 
crowds at night. My host was 
driving a pair of black mares, each 
of which had a foal. We had got 
about a quarter of a mile away 
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from The Post, when, turning 
round, he spoke to his son, who 
was sitting behind us, I not hear- 
ing what he said. Instantly I 
heard the most perfect imitation 
of a mare whinnying that it is 
possible to imagine. Ending up, 
as it did, with two or three 
snorts, it completely deceived me. 
I thought we had been joined by 
some stray animal on the prairie, 
and that it was quite close to us. 
On looking round, however, I only 
saw Rae looking quite grave, while 
the two colts which had been left 
behind outside The Post were 
commencing to gallop after us as 
hard as they could. Mr Armitt 
and Rae laughed at me that time, 
for the former had told the latter 
to call the colts. This imitation 
of animals is a useful accomplish- 
ment. One day when we lost a 
mare in the dark, the boy found 
it by imitating the foal, otherwise 
we should have had to walk home 
five miles. When he grows old 
enough Rae should make a suc- 
cessful moose-hunter, for calling 
moose is a deadly habit with the 
Indian hunter, who frequently 
thus beguiles this otherwise wary 
animal, While I am on the sub- 
ject of duck, I may as well men- 
tion the different kinds of fowl we 
shot on those mornings and even- 
ings round the lagoons. They 
were twelve in number, as follows: 
Pintail ducks, merganser, mal- 
lards, shovellers, common teal, 
blue-winged teal, widgeon, fall 
ducks (a kind of canvas-back), 
three kinds of snipe, of which two 
were perfectly new to me, and 
finally godwits. A goodly variety, 
in sooth ! 

At this season of the year, 
October and November, there are 
daily to be seen vast droves 
of duck, geese, and occasionally 
swans, flying in a peculiar wedge- 
shaped formation to the south- 
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ward, from the vast regions of 
the barren North. A great num- 
ber, however, still remain on about 
the lake shores, until actually 
driven away by the lake freezing 
over from side to side, The last 
to leave are what are known as 
the fall ducks. These become so 
fat just before departure that at 
times they cannot rise from the 
water, and can be pursued in a 
canoe and shot down in quantities 
as they splatter along the surface. 
‘When once, however, a good wind 
aiding, they manage to rise, they 
can fly as fast as the rest. The 
roar and rushing of wings at night 
heard overhead when camping 
out in the fall of the year almost 
resembles at times the roar of 
thunder, and in the stillness of 
the forest is most weird and awe- 
inspiring. 

Our friend Stewart, who had 
driven us up from Westbourne to 
Manitoba House, had not forgot- 
ten to overcharge considerably— 
having stuck us to the tune of 
$45, or £9 sterling, for a two 
days’ journey. We were, there- 
fore, now glad to be able to secure 
a man named MacDonald, with his 
waggon, to come with us into the 
forest at the rate of $20 a-week. 
The manager of the Hudson Bay 
Post kindly lending us his buggy, 
and pair of mares also, we were 
now ready for a start along the 
rough trail that was to do us duty 
for a road. I should have been 
sorry indeed to lend any vehicle 
of mine to traverse such a coun- 
try ; but a Canadian buckboard, 
for all its slender wheels, will ap- 
parently go anywhere and stand 
any amount of rough usage. 

It was the sixth day from our 
departure from Winnipeg, when, 
accompanied by an Indian called 
Roderick, who had formerly been 
Mr Armitt’s dog-sleigh-runner, we 
started to the westward in the 
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direction of a lake called Lake 
Dauphin, before reaching which 
we hoped to find our Indian hunt- 
ers. We skirted a large arm of 
Lake Manitoba, called Ebb-and- 
Flow Lake, on the farther shore 
of which we could see forest-fires 
raging. They had been blazing 
also in various places across the 
big lake during the few preceding 
days. The air being full of smoke, 
and the crackling of the fire being 
plainly heard, it was somewhat 
alarming ; for the few Indians we 
met with gave all sorts of contra- 
dictory reports of the direction of 
the forest-fires. Our trail lay for 
the greater part through wood- 
land—all the wood being as dry as 
tinder, logs lying scattered about 
pell-mell in all directions, render- 
ing the use of the axe frequent to 
clear the track, although, as a rule, 
we drove over any log the horses 
could step over. It was a regu- 
lar fire-trap; and as Lake Dauphin, 
the nearest body of water, was at 
least forty or fifty miles away, 
had the fire crossed or worked 
round the point of the arm of Ebb- 
and-Flow Lake, nothing could have 
saved us from destruction. After 
fifteen miles’ struggling along that 
first day, we managed with some 
difficulty to cross a running creek 
of good water flowing through the 
forest, and, camping on the other 
side, soon had the camp-fire burn- 
ing in a spot which we carefully 
cleared all round of any brush- 
wood likely to catch. Roderick 
proved to be a capital fellow. 
While Jones and I pitched the 
tents, he soon had the bacon and 
tea ready, but showed from the 
very start that he much preferred 
to do the cooking alone without 
having to listen to the frequent 
instructions which Jones thought 
necessary to give him. In calling 
Roderick an Indian, I believe I 
have wronged him, since he talked 
English very well, and called him- 
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self a half-breed. His father and 
mother, however, were two very 
Indian-looking people, and I could 
never see where the white blood 
came in in that family. Roderick 
himself was a splendid, broad-shoul- 
dered fellow, very good - natured, 
with none of the ordinary tricky 
Indian ways, but a considerable 
fund of determination in his char- 
acter. He was a man of distinctly 
nice feeling, and, I believe, one 
capable of the greatest powers of 
endurance. Mr Armitt informed 
me that he had frequently known 
him to run through the snow for 
sixty miles in one day, when driv- 
ing the dogs in the sleigh laden 
with furs. The question of half- 
breed or Indian in these distant 
parts of Northern Manitoba is in- 
deed a strange one, and does not 
always depend upon whether or 
not there be any admixture of 
white blood. A man may be a 
distinct half-breed to look at, and 
yet if he declines to ‘‘ take treaty,” 
he is entitled to live in the local 
Indian Reserve and gets no vote, 
but on the other hand certain ad- 
vantages from the Government on 
the ground of being an Indian. 
For instance, no restrictions are 
put upon his hunting and fishing, 
in season or out of season, if he 
wants food. On the other hand, 
a man may be a pure-blood In- 
dian; but if he elect to “take 
treaty,” he has all the advantages, 
and likewise all the disabilities, of 
being a white man. He is not 
supposed to hold land in the In- 
dian Reserves, but he has a vote. 
It is not a very easy matter to 
follow out, but this is how I under- 
stand it all. The question of tak- 
ing treaty or not taking treaty was 
one I often discussed with, and 
heard discussed by, the Indians, 
some of whom were, so they in- 
formed me, occasionally white men 
for a year or two, and then re- 
lapsed into being Indians again. 
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The next morning the air was 
so full of smoke from the forest- 
fires, that it was almost as dark 
as night until about ten o'clock. 
Even a brace of wild duck trying 
to find the lake must have com- 
pletely lost their way, for in the 
gloom they flew with a thud 
against the roof of the larger tent, 
which Jones and I shared in com- 
mon. After ten we journeyed on, 
however, through alternate prairies 
and belts of wood ; but losing the 
trail in the smoke, we eventually 
found ourselves suddenly plunged 
into a very wet muskeg, where the 
two horses in the waggon were at 
once hopelessly bogged. The light 
buckboard—-in which was my wife, 
who wisely, as it proved, refused to 
budge—the black mares with splen- 
did courage somehow managed to 
drag through the swamp ; but with 
both the waggon-horses down and 
the waggon up to the hubs in the 
peaty squash, we were indeed in a 
fix. Jones was a good worker, and 
so indeed were we all; but if ever 
we wished that the big Norwegian 
baskets had been left behind, we 
wished it that day—for what the 
horses could not pull we had to 
portage across the swamp, and 
every article that the waggon held 
did we have to stagger under from 
one side to the other, above our 
knees in clinging mud. It is on 
such occasions as this that a man 
begins to learn, during the last fifty 
yards at all events, the exact weight 
of an extra tin of sardines or of a 
potted tongue. When everything 
was portaged across the bog, the 
horses were unhitched and flogged, 
until eventually they struggled to 
their feet, got clear, and some little 
distance ahead of the waggon. 
Then, with a long waggon - rope 
fastened to the pole of the now 
empty waggon, while MacDonald 
the driver urged them, the other 
three of us by pushing at the 
spokes managed to get the waggon 
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started, and at length, after in- 
finite difficulty, eventually to the 
other side of the muskeg. The 
same experience was repeated dur- 
ing that day’s journey ; and on the 
second occasion, to make the matter 
worse, just as we were getting the 
waggon clear of the swamp the axle 
got caught jn the stump of a spruce- 
fir tree which was under the wag- 
gon. How we got it clear in the 
end I quite forget, but we did. 
What with the heaviness in the 
air caused by the smoke, the heat 
of the day, the frightful perspira- 
tion we were in from our exer- 
tions, the fatigue, the filthy state 
to which we were reduced by wal- 
lowing through the mud, I can 
never recall a day in my life when, 
for an hour or two at least, I felt 
such an utterly miserable wretch. 
And yet we were out moose-hunt- 
ing for pleasure ! 

Fortunately for us, before the 
end of the day we came upon the 
Indians we wanted, camped upon 
a grassy ridge overlooking a large 
marshy pond full of very bad- 
tasting water. They had several 
wigwams, crowds of dogs, some 
women and children, and enor- 
mous quantities of raw meat and 
skins hanging up to dry on roof- 
shaped structures of long poles, 
under which were burning wood- 
fires. That Indian encampment 
was not a pleasant thing to 
approach ; and yet not only did 
we have to approach it, but to 
go through the ceremony of shak- 
ing hands with every filthy Indian 
man and woman in the crowd, 
the dogs sniffing most suspiciously 
at our heels the whole time, pre- 
pared to bite at a moment’s notice. 
Fortunately they had no half-bred 
or full-bred Huskey dogs, as the 
Esquimo breed are called. I have 
had some previous experience of 
them among the Redskins. They 
bite first and think about it after- 
wards. We encamped at some 
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distance off on the same ridge, 
where Iron Claws and his friend 
William, a baptised Indian whose 
real name was, I think, Kichi- 
pinné or Big Partridge, came over 
to have a palaver and see what 
they could get out of us. They 
began by having tea with as much 
sugar almost as would fill the cup, 
and then informed us that it was 
almost useless our hunting in the 
country where we then were, as 
they had hunted it out themselves. 
They had been for a month’s 
hunt, and had killed altogether 
thirty-one moose and _ wapiti, 
counting cows and calves, for 
nothing is spared. The next day, 
however, each of them accom- 
panied one of us, in different 
directions, on the chance of a 
moose being still left. For hours 
and hours did I wander, alter- 
nately through dry dwarf poplar 
woods, where, even wearing moc- 
casins, one had to step on tiptoe 
nearly the whole time, from fear 
of twigs crackling ; through willow 
swamps, where numerous branches 
newly eaten off betokened the 
recent presence of moose; and 
then again through miles of 
prairies, shut in by circular belts 
of trees, like a gentleman’s park 
surrounded by plantations. In 
these prairies the tracks of the 
moose and the places where they 
had been lying down were numer- 
ous, while in the long hay-like 
grass the roads made by bears 
were often crossed. I followed 
one bear-trail for a long way, but 
left it on hitting off what was to 
me an apparently fresh moose- 
trail. It was a fearfully hot day, 
and we had no water. To procure 
some, at length with my hunting- 
knife we cut out some sods in 
an almost dried-up muskeg, then 
waited for water to filter into 
the hole. When it had very 
slowly trickled in and filled the 
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hole, we drank the yellow fluid 
after straining through a hand- 
kerchief. It was very nasty ; but 
on a subsequent occasion I once 
camped for several days by the 
side of a muskeg, apparently stag- 
nant with rotten vegetation, where 
I got most beautiful water in 
this way. Moreover, it flowed in 
quickly, and in quantity sufficient 
to water two horses and several 
men with very little delay. That, 
however, was the only time I 
ever got really pure and} palatable 
water by cutting holes in the sur. 
face of a muskeg, although I have 
frequently for days at a time had 
nothing else to drink but muskeg 
water. 

Although we got no moose that 
day, it was a most strange and 
interesting experience to see the 
Indian read all the signs of the 
different animals in the grass or 
among the woods with the same 
ease as we read an open book. 
The least disarrangement in the 
grass or sticks, however small, 
was enough. Glancing casually 
at it in passing, he would say, 
** Bear, a week old,” “ Yesterday,” 
“ Deer, this morning,” “ Very old,” 
‘Caribou, last month,” and so on. 
It was wonderful to behold this in- 
stinct ina man, I had for a long 
time been following this trail of the 
moose which I thought was a fresh 
trail, when I got sick of it, and be- 
gan to cross-examine Mr Big Par- 
tridge as to how far off our quarry 
was likely to be. Big Partridge 
then showed that he was sick of 
the imaginary moose-hunt himself, 
and owned up. ‘Old trail, all 
moose nipoh”—that is,dead. He 
had only been leading me about in 
this way to amuse me, knowing it 
useless the whole time! He ex- 
acted two and a half dollars 
for that day’s sport! When, 
wearied out, I got back to camp a 
little before dark, I found Jones, 
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who was very ill that day, more 
dead than alive with fatigue, the 
day having been frightfully hot, 
and his experiences having been 
exactly similar to my own. 

On the morrow we started back 
to The Post; and this time we 
avoided the muskegs, and managed 
to get through in one day, camp- 
ing at nightfall in a charming 
camping-ground, about a hundred 
yards from the lake and an equal 
distance from Manitoba House. 
We now had considerable ditli- 
culty with the Indians, for Iron 
Claws and Big Partridge, who 
wanted to go home and have a 
big feed for a week or two, backed 
out of an agreement that they had 
made to cross Lake Manitoba with 
us and try new ground. They de- 
clined, moreover, to start until the 
snow came, and asked for most 
exorbitant wages then. There was 
nothing for it but to sit down, 
try and get new Indians, and wait 
until a boat came down from a 
minor Hudson Bay Post called 
Fairford, sixty miles to the north- 
ward and on the farther shore. 
This post depended upon Mani- 
toba House for its provisions 
for the winter, and the Fair- 
ford boat was expected daily to 
take up the last supplies before 
the ice should set in on the 
lake. During the week that we 
had to wait in camp thus idle, 
there were frightful gales and 
heavy rains from the north-east. 
There was one consolation about 
it—we were snug enough in camp, 
as we had floored our tents with 
a deep layer of spruce-fir branches ; 
and there was every prospect of 
these rains putting out the forest- 
fires, which had continued spread- 
ing in all directions, one now raging 
even on our own side of the lake, 
between us and Westbourne. In 
the meantime, while waiting, there 
was plenty of duck-shooting for 
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myself, while our mess president 
found a never-ending source of 
amusement in the rearrangement 
of his baskets; getting in some 
new stores, rejecting others, fitting 
a stove-chimney into our big tent, 
and so on. 

Life at a distant Hudson Bay 
post, far from a railway, may seem 
a very quiet and uninteresting one 
to dwellers in busy towns ; but quiet 
as it is, the particular post in the 
district is the centre of all life and 
animation for all the white men, 
half-breeds, and Indians within a 
range of many miles. There they 
come to hear the news and bring 
the backwoods’ gossip. At any 
hour of the day one or two Indians 
or half-breeds may be seen listlessly 
hanging about the store or shop 
smoking, but talking little. Per- 
haps they have come in to buy 
something, perhaps they want to 
sell some skins—or very likely 
they are only loafing. Often they 
come to see the manager simply in 
the hopes of getting an advance of 
money or of stores on credit, pre- 
vious to going on a prolonged hunt- 
ing-trip, when, if refused the first 
time, they will hang about for 
days, persistently and petulantly 
returning to the charge. But this 
advance is often allowed, repay- 
ment being taken when the furs 
come in, in the spring. The 
Indians look upon the manager 
of a Hudson Bay post very much 
in the light of a father ; and if he 
is a good-hearted fellow, as he usu- 
ally is, he in turn comes to regard 
them almost in the light of his 
children, and to know the char- 
acteristics of each one of them. 
But, like a father with his chil- 
dren, he knows what is good for 
them, and often in many ways 
has to deny them to protect them 
against themselves. This is the 
patriarchal life which exists in 
many places still, and has existed 
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in Mooseland for two hundred or 
three hundred years past. It isa 
pity that the advent of the free- 
trader, with cheap and often bad 
articles, trying to undersell the 
Hudson Bay Company with the 
Indians, is to a great extent now 
in many places spoiling all the 
good which the Company has done 
for generations past. Almost every 
kind of thing requisite to make the 
Redskin happy is to be found in 
the store or shop of a Hudson Bay 
post, from the fat pork which he 
loves so well, to the guns, powder, 
shot, and bullets, without which 
he cannot live. There are certain 
articles, however, which are never 
sold to an Indian in the stores: 
these are breech-loading rifles and 
spirits. With reference to the 
former, the restriction is a just 
one, to prevent the immense waste 
of animal life which the native 
hunters, from sheer wantonness, 
love to indulge in; while the 
alcohol is withheld from the ab- 
origines to prevent them from 
killing themselves. As they can- 
not get liquor, these children of 
nature will freely partake of any 
kind of medicine that has any bite 
in it, and frequently have I been 
in the stores when I have seen 
sturdy savages asking for a bottle 
of “ pain-killer.” 

Speaking of protecting the In- 
dians against themselves, it may 
be noted that for some years past 
the Hudson Bay officials in the 
North-West have steadily refused 
to take in the undressed hides of 
the large food-giving animals such 
as moose or wapiti. This is to 
discourage wholesale massacre. It 
is only when the skins are tanned, 
dressed, and turned into moccasins, 
or other useful articles, that they 
will be accepted at the post; nor 
will the carcass of one of these 
animals be bought from an Indian. 
In spite of all this, the Indians are 
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rapidly killing out all the food 
by wantonly destroying, whenever 
they get the chance, far more game 
than they can use; and the time 
will soon come when, if they will 
not take to agriculture far more 
than they do now, they must 
starve, and be wiped off the face 
of the earth, as they themselves 
have wiped out the buffalo, and as 
they are wiping out now the 
remaining animals which supply 
them with all their wants. The 
greatest destruction of big game is 
in the winter, when not only does 
the snow much facilitate the track- 
ing, but often impedes the animals 
in their escape. 

Although there was a large 
supply of stores waiting to be sent 
up, we had begun to despair of the 
Fairford boat turning up at all 
before the ice came, when one day 
a sail was seen in the distance to 
the northward, and shortly after- 
wards the stiff north-east gale had 
brought a very fine built and large 
boat alongside the wharf. It 
turned out to be the private boat 
of Mr Bruce, the Minister at Fair- 
ford, which he had left to a lum- 
ber-man named Armstrong, who 
had been surveying for timber all 
the shores of Lake Winnipegosis, 
having been out over a month, 
By a little judicious arrangement 
we sent Armstrong on to West- 
bourne by waggon instead of down 
the lake by boat, and ourselves 
took his craft to return in her to 
Fairford. Two days later, having 
bade farewell to my wife, we 
started with a favourable and tear- 
ing south-east gale up the lake, 
when such was our luck that we 
contrived to make in one day the 
sixty miles of difficult navigation 
which divided us from the Fair- 
ford river. This river flows out 
of Lake Manitoba eastward into 
a lake called St Martin’s. It 
depends entirely upon the wind if 
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it is deep or shallow, and when we 
entered it at nightfall, as it was 
shallow, we only with great diffi- 
culty avoided the numerous rocks. 
At length we got ashore, only 
when half perished with the cold, 
and were hospitably taken into 
his log-hut by a fine young half- 
breed named Sam Sanderson. All 
the way up the lake we had in 
places passed forests of trees still 
smoking, but the recent rains had 
evidently now stopped the fires for 
that year. At some points on our 
way up the lake we saw droves of 
duck by the hundred thousand 
together; but although we could 
have shot many of them, we re- 
frained from doing so on account 
of the delay which it would have 
entailed to pick them up. 

The fires had burnt quite up to 
the back of Sanderson’s house in 
the small settlement of -Fairford, 
and when next morning we, with 
great difficulty, took the boat two 
miles down the rapids to the Hud- 
son Bay post, burnt trees were 
crashing down into the river near 
us the whole time. If Manitoba 
House was a post out of the world, 
it may be imagined what was Fair- 
ford! And yet, although so out of 
the world, there was a thriving 
half-breed and Indian village, with 
a minister, a church, and a school- 
house. The nearest post-office to 
Fairford is distant 190 miles, and 
the best and most regular postal 
communication is by dog-sleigh in 
the winter, when the great lake is 
frozen over. Such, however, is 
nowadays the spread of education 
and intelligence in these districts 
that Sam Sanderson, the half-breed, 
with whom later on I travelled 
many a weary mile through the 
forests and frozen swamps, was 
quite able to discuss with me the 
respective merits of my brother 
Rider Haggard’s books ‘ She’ and 
‘King Solomon’s Mines.’ 
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The ordinary English rules of 
delicacy scarcely obtain up in these 
parts; otherwise there would be no 
hospitality. That first night in 
Fairford which we passed in this 
half-breed’s house, we might almost 
as well have been in the same room 
with him and his newly wedded 
wife, for there was an enormous 
square opening in the floor between 
the loft where we slept and the 
chamber he occupied with his bride. 
She, by the by, although a young 
half-breed, was a perfectly fair girl, 
with blue eyes and red hair, look- 
ing more like a Scotch lassie from 
Sutherlandshire than an Indian. 
And yet it was only in the musical 
Soto language that she would at- 
tempt to converse with us. They 
were very hospitable to us in the 
Fairford Hudson Bay post, where 
they most kindly put us up the next 
day or two while waiting for an In- 
dian moose-hunter named Francis 
Morse. This Indian, as his name 
betokens, was a Christian : he never 
travelled anywhere without his 
Bible, he never smoked, and he 
would never work or shoot upon a 
Sunday. He was a man of most 
unsociable habits, and much dis- 
liked in consequence by the other 
Indians, especially by one named 
Baptiste, a merry fellow whose 
continual sallies round the camp- 
fire at night used to keep us all in 
a roar. Morse was, however, re- 
spected by the other Indians; 
although they rather spitefully told 
strange tales about him, jeering at 
his solitary habits, and his way of 
retiring to the woods by months 
together with no other companions 
than his Bible and his rifle. These 
peculiarities, although objected to 
on account of the want of socia- 
bility they entailed, were never- 
theless respected on account of the 
religion; for your Indian, however 
savage or heathen he may be him- 
self, respects religion in others. 
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Religion apart, I never saw such a 
tracker as Morse. I believe he 
could have tracked a fly over the 
prairie. 

We received the greatest kind- 
ness, not only at the Hudson Bay 
post from Mr and Mrs Robb, the 
newly-married occupants, but also 
from Mr Bruce, the excellent min- 
ister in this far-away land. Owing 
to the kindness of the latter, who 
gave us his two Red River carts, 
and bullocks to drag them with, 
we were, just as the winter was 
commencing, able to sally forth 
into the unknown land of forests 
and muskegs that stretches away 
to the north of Fairford. These 
Red River carts will doubtless be 
well known to all those who took 
part in Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
to the ‘Great Lone Land,” or 
who may have participated in 
the subsequent operations, under 
General Middleton, against that 
arch-traitor and murderer, the 
half-breed Riel. They are two- 
wheeled vehicles, with straight 
wooden shafts, and without any 
springs. The body, which is light, 
is mounted on very high strong 
wheels, which, being broad, and 
not, as is usual in carts, having 
any iron tire, the Red River carts 
travel lightly, without sinking in, 
over many swampy places where 
nothing else will go. They will 
also, when steadied with the hand, 
pass, as a rule, without upsetting, 
over a considerably high stump or 
bank with one wheel, while the 
other wheel remains on the level. 
However, owing to the unruly 
conduct of our half-wild oxen, 
especially a black-and-white one 
named Jacob, in frequently and 
unexpectedly charging into the 
bush, we could not escape several 
capsizes, in spite of all our atten- 
tion. These capsizes were, at first, 
very nearly fatal to our spare 
guns, tent-poles, and stores; but, 
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after a very short while, we pre- 
ferred to spend more time before 
starting in lashing in our gear 
firmly, to wasting it, when on the 
line of march, in picking up the 
things and replacing them after 
an upset. 

The labour in getting the carts 
through the belts of wood which 
we frequently traversed was enor- 
mous. On such occasions, all ex- 
cept one of our party would have 
to precede the oxen with axes, and, 
to make a road, cut down all the 
trees which could not be circum- 
vented. The person who then 
remained by the oxen had to look 
out and keep his eyes open ; for on 
such occasions, unless paying great 
attention, he was apt to get a sly 
poke of a horn in the small of his 
back from Jacob, while Wapishka, 
the other, who was, as his Indian 
name signifies, a white beast, would 
at the same moment wheel round 
and attempt to make a short cut 
for home, regardless of any ob- 
stacles in the way. Truly, moose- 
hunting is not all joy! 

To give some idea of the primi- 
tive habits in these distant settle- 
ments, it is as well to put on record 
the following fact: It took us a 
whole day’s tramping in the bush 
to find one of Mr Bruce’s oxen, 
the above-mentioned Jacob, before 
we could start, the animal being 
eventually tracked and run down 
by the minister’s son, accompanied 
by several Indians, when he had 
to be captured with ropes, just as 
if he were a wild animal. It is 
the same thing with the horses: 
they are let loose by the six months 
together, and wander where they 
please, going and coming when 
they like. When we sallied forth 
into the unknown lands, Mr Bruce 
asked us, if we should find any of 
his herd of horses—for he had 
many —to catch them for him. 
But although we found their traces 
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in various places many miles apart, 
we never saw the horses; and 
although a year has elapsed since 
then, it is quite possible that their 
owner has never seen them yet. 
From this it may be seen that, 
when really wanted, horses, like 
the cattle, have to be tracked down 
as if they were wild animals. It 
is a marvel how they can find food 
in the winter-time in those snow- 
covered wastes. Owing to the ter- 
rible fires which had been raging 
all the autumn of that year that 
I was in Mooseland, the domestic 
animals, thus let loose to run at 
their own sweet will, had probably 
migrated northwards, just like the 
migratory caribou and the big 
timber- wolves. The migratory 
timber- wolves we were indeed 
lucky to escape, for we heard of 
a band of them suddenly appear- 
ing not far from where we were, 
and killing and eating a party of 
Indians—forty in number—men, 
women, and children. Only two 
Indians escaped, and they said that 
forty wolves were slain before their 
comrades were killed and devoured. 

From Fairford we sallied forth 
into what may be considered al- 
most as the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and there our trials were 
great, and the muskegs, which 
were partly frozen, were abomin- 
able. Our previous adventures 
with the waggon-horses in the 
swamps near the Manitoba post 
were as nothing to the trials we 
had to undergo with the oxen in 
the country where we now were. 
Not only were they bogged re- 
peatedly, on which occasions the 
stupid brutes, especially Jacob, 
used obstinately to refuse to at- 
tempt to rise, or help themselves 
in any way, but whenever they 
got a chance they would break 
away from the camp, and, no mat- 
ter what the distance, make a bee- 
line for home with unerring in- 
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stinct. Time after time did we 
have to send the Indians to track 
and recapture them. The moose 
in this barren land were very 
scarce. Although their tracks were 
to be seen everywhere, we were 
getting at length very sick of the 
eternal fat bacon, our only food, 
when at last Jones one day met 
and luckily shot a couple. Al- 
though they were only a cow and 
a yearling calf, this was all the 
better for meat, which was what 
we and our Indians stood greatly 
in need of. Strange to say, he 
got those two moose quite easily. 
He and Baptiste, the Indian with 
him, saw them in the middle of a 
small prairie feeding down wind 
towards them. They lay down 
in the fringe of the bushes to 
await them, and in less than ten 
minutes the two huge animals 
came within forty yards of the 
hunters, when a right-and - left 
shot secured them both, although, 
as both ran on, almost over Jones, 
staggering to fall, he had time to 
reload and give to each its coup de 
grace. That same day he saw 
two others, also cows, at a close 
range. Then Baptiste, who was 
carrying the rifle, strictly contrary 
to orders tried to shoot them him- 
self, raising the rifle to his shoulder 
for the purpose. Fortunately the 
safety-bolt was fastened, and he 
was not able to succeed in his 
nefarious design. Had he done 
so, we should have been over-bur- 
dened with meat, and have well 
deserved the credit of being cow- 
slayers. But these Indians like 
to kill everything they see, care- 
less of spoiling the ground for 
another year, as I have already 
mentioned. It was many days 
before Jones saw another of the 
brutes, after thus so strangely 
meeting four in one morning's 
tramp. When those moose ar- 
rived in camp, it was a sight I 
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shall never forget to see the way 
those Indians ate. The particular 
delicacy in which they rejoiced was 
the marrow-bones. These they 
would eat when half raw, having 
barely warmed them in the embers 
of the camp-fire. 

I myself, during the following 
days, after walking twenty miles 
at a stretch, several times overtook 
and got within twenty paces of an 
old bull-moose, which, however, in 
the heavy brushwood I could never 
see clearly until he had either 
winded or heard me. Then he in- 
variably made off, and all my 
labour was in vain. This bull, I 
am glad to say, Jones eventually 
shot; but that was after I had 
parted company with him, to hunt, 
successfully, wapiti in the regions 
farther to the south. He wasted, 
however, a whole month in that 
barren land for the sake of that 
one moose, which, even when shot, 
did not prove to have horns which 
would in any way compare with 
those of his beloved Norwegian 
elk. The fact is, that the Indians 
have thoroughly shot the Fairford 
country out, not only for moose, 
but for wapiti also, That land 
north of Fairford where we hunted 
was terribly wearying in its monot- 
ony. Quite flat, it consisted of 
muskeggy prairies of varying size, 
encircled by belts of wood of vary- 
ing depth, chiefly of spruce pine, 
poplar, and cotton-wood. The 
woods, owing to the old forest-fires, 
were often nothing but gaunt and 
blackened stems, their limbs, stand- 
ing weirdly out against the wintry 
sky, seeming, when covered with a 
mantle of snow, as those of so many 
gibbering ghosts waving their arms 
inadesolate churchyard—the fallen 
logs, covered with snow, having the 
appearance of giant tombstones to 
complete the melancholy simili- 
tude. 

The trail of a moose, leading 
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sometimes for miles together 
through a network of fallen débris, 
the labour of following him, and 
to do so climbing over and under 
the innumerable fallen logs and 
interlacing branches, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 
However weary the hunter may 
be, he must never for one instant 
relax his caution, and in those 
large silent woods never, if possible, 
break a stick. The moose has an 
intensely acute sense of hearing 
and smelling; and as, of course, 
despite all his caution, when hunt- 
ing before the snow has come, the 
hunter, although moccasin-clad, 
must break sticks sometimes, he 
finds frequently, after working his 
way on the trail through one of 
these horrible woods, that on reach- 
ing the other side the quarry has 
started off across a mile of open 
prairie to seek the shelter of a 
similar cover on the other side. 
As the moose, even when undis- 
turbed, is a tremendous walker, 
browsing on the low willows as he 
goes, there is no knowing when or 
where he will stop again. Things 
being thus, it follows that the days 
when there is a high wind are the 
best by far for hunting. Then in 
the crashing of the falling branches 
and the rattling of the limbs of the 
trees the wary brute gets careless, 
and is easier of approach. 

With the exception of occasional 
prairie chicken, and a few of the 
easily captured fool-hens or wood- 
grouse, which the natives call 
partridges, there is singularly little 
life to be seen in the muskegs and 
forests. We never even met a 
single rabbit; for although some 
years there are thousands of these 
small hares, which the natives call 
rabbits, the Indians informed us 
that they die out completely every 
seven years; and what is more, that 
the lynxes which live upon them 
die out too. And then they grad- 
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ually increase again, till in the sev- 
enth year another epidemic carries 
them off. The year of our visit 
there were none of either to be 
seen. Foxes there are, however, 
as we trapped them somewhat 
farther south, though what they 
live on is a puzzle. 

In these solitudes there is, how- 
ever, one denizen in the shape of 
_ a bird, who, although a thief, is for 
mere company’s sake always wel- 
come round the camp. One or a 
pair of them will appear from 
goodness knows where almost as 
soon as the camp-fire is lighted. 
This is a small grey bird of the 
magpie order, and is named the 
Whisky Jack. Like a magpie he 
will steal and eat any mortal 
thing, but is far more daring in 
his robberies than any magpie I 
ever met. The Whisky Jack has 
many notes as he hops about the 
trees round the camp, some harsh 
and many melodious, and I fancy 
he could be easily taught to talk. 
It used to be very good fun to 
tie a piece of fat bacon-rind to 
each end of a string, and see the 
tremendous commotion a brace of 
Whisky Jacks would kick up 
when one had swallowed the dainty 
morsel at either end. 

With exception of the pretty 
little snow-buntings, which we only 
saw round the Fairford settle- 
ments, and quantities of ducks on 
a lagoon, an offshoot of Lake St 
Martin’s, I only, during the whole 
of this trip, once fell in with any 
other bird worthy of note. This 
was a beautiful species of wood- 
grouse, called by the inhabitants 
a pine-partridge. Roderick, the 
half-breed, one day shot a brace of 
them. The male is of a glossy 
blue-black, with red round the 
eyes, much resembling a small 
blackcock in appearance, while the 
hen-bird resembles considerably the 
blackcock’s mate, the grey hen. 
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It may be wondered what the 
inhabitants of these parts live 
upon during the long dreary win- 
ter, when all the ducks have flown 
away. Such of them as have got 
it, live upon dried moose and 
wapiti meat; but they are com- 
paratively few, for not many 
Indians even are really good 
moose-hunters, while very few 
half-breeds are capable of track- 
ing them at all before the heavy 
snow comes. The many, there- 
fore, who are left without meat, 
subsist chiefly during the winter 
upon an excellent fish called 
whitefish. These, which usually 
run up to four or five pounds, 
they catch, in the late fall, in 
large quantities in Fairford river 
and in the big lakes, to be kept 
in a frozen condition all the win- 
ter. That is to say, they did live 
upon them until the year of my 
visit. On that occasion, just as I 
was passing back on my way south 
through Fairford Settlement and 
various Indian Reserves near the 
lakes, I found great indignation 
and distress, as a Government 
order had recently been issued 
that a close season was to be ob- 
served for the whitefish. As this 
close season was to commence at 
the very time that the whitefish 
run close inshore, when they can 
be most easily caught, and also, 
owing to the cold weather, easily 
preserved, by being simply thrown 
down in an out-house and left 
there to freeze, great distress, in- 
deed absolute starvation, was an- 
ticipated by these poor people, 
unless they violated the law, 
which is what they probably did, 
even at the risk of a heavy fine. 
As the whitefish exist in these 
regions in millions, it seemed a 
cruel and foolish restriction—one 
which, it is to be hoped, has been 
rescinded ere this. 

A word now as to the vegeta- 
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tion that is to be found. Labra- 
dor tea, and another plant to be 
described immediately, are both 
worthy of notice. The former is a 
small plant about a foot high, with 
a leaf like a tea-leaf. It is, indeed, 
a very fair substitute for the fra- 
grant bohea of civilisation. This 
herb grows in large patches here 
and there, springing out of the 
moss in spots where there are a 
few trees. It seems to be exces- 
sively local, and we never saw it 
growing anywhere in the open. 
The other plant that I found, 
which is even more worthy of 
notice, grows in the mossy mus- 
kegs in places where there is little 
or no grass. It is remarkable for 
two reasons—the beauty of its 
flower, and its water-containing 
properties. The Indian name of 
this plant is Mashkiquémuchas. 
This [ translated by the English 
one of marsh-cup-water-plant. It 
bears a quantity of foxglove-shaped 
flowers standing upright on the 
stem. These flowers are either 
pale green with a little red, dark 
green and light red, dark red alone, 
or finally brown, according to age. 
The leaves, which grow flat upon 
the ground, are broad and green. 
The bell of the flower seems adap- 
ted as a natural reservoir for 
water, of which, from a large one, 
there can easily be obtained as 
much as an Egyptian coffee-cup 
will hold. But the beauty of it 
was that in the early autumn, 
when the nights were frosty but 
the heat still excessive by day, the 
water it contained was always iced. 
For these charming flower-bells 
are evidently constructed to resist 
frost ; and as they close in towards 
the top, they protect from the rays 
of the sun the lump of clear ice 
formed within the calyx at night. 
The result of this was that often, 
when toiling along at mid-day, hot 
and weary, through a stagnant 
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swamp, all I had to do to slake 
my thirst was to pluck a few of 
these miraculous flowers to obtain 
so many small cups full of delicious 
water, each with a little lump of 
ice floating on the top. Owing to 
the many good turns it did me, it 
will be long before I forget this 
“ charming little prairie flower.” 

Before I close this paper I must 
revert once more to the time when 
Jones brought his two moose into 
the delightful little camp we had 
formed in a copse of trees, near 
the only natural spring I ever came 
across in these backwoods. 

From the very first it may be 
remembered he had constituted 
himself head-cook ; and, alas! lau- 
datory as were his efforts, what 
did we not suffer from them, but 
suffer nobly in silence. And still 
he went on experimenting, and 
preparing strange and curious com- 
binations, of which fat bacon in- 
variably formed the base. When, 
therefore, he had the carcasses of 
two whole moose to experiment 
upon, it may be imagined what fun 
he had with his frying-pan and 
gridiron, One day when I came 
into camp, the whole air around 
was redolent of a good old moosey 
smell, and nothing smells stronger 
than new-killed moose. Whisky 
Jacks were chirruping and carol- 
ling on every bush around ; cayotes 
or prairie-wolves would scarcely 
move away at my approach ; the 
Indians were standing gazing in 
amazement near the tent; all 
nature seemed in a state of the 
highest anticipation. And in the 
middle of a dense mist, which rose 
from the camp-fire like incense 
from a sacrifice, coatless and hat- 
less, his nether garments all be- 
grimed with moose-gore, was Jones, 
In his right hand he bore the large 
iron spoon which did duty as a 
ladle, which he wildly brandished 
as he sawme. Waving it towards 
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the reeking steam, he saluted me 
excitedly with— 

“‘Moose-soup for dinner to-day, 
by Jove! I’ve made it for all of 
us, and I can tell you what ”—this 
confidentially — ‘it’s going to be 
good.” 

“Oh!” was my only remark in 
reply, as I hurried into my tent 
and buried my head in my blanket. 
Well! we had that moose-soup, 
and Jones forced even the Indians 
to have a second go, though for 
once I noticed that even the om- 
nivorous Baptiste held back, pre- 
tending to be very busy with a 
marrow-bone. What became of 
mine I will not say: the night was 
dark outside the radius of the 
camp-fire, and I was careful not 
to hurt my comrade’s feelings! 
But suffice it to say, I went to bed 
very hungry that night. Rising 
next morning at daybreak, I was 
informed gleefully by my brother 
sportsman that there was moose- 
soup again for breakfast, and 
moose-brains as well! I saw those 
brains and I scented that soup in 
the morning air, and then I struck, 
regretfully but firmly. 

“T prefer bacon,” I said meekly. 

“What!” he said; “is it pos- 
sible you prefer bacon ?” 

I acknowledged my bad taste. 
“T do prefer bacon,” I said, still 
firmly. After that there was a 
stony silence in camp. 

I got my bacon, but had no 
appetite for it. My heart re- 
proached me, and I felt that I had 
done an evil thing. 

Two days afterwards, when we 
were trudging off southward to- 
gether, Roderick the half-breed 
told me a secret. ‘ Do you know, 
Colonel,” said he, ‘why I am so 
ready to go away with you to 
Fairford? Although I fully re- 
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cognise all the kindness of Mr 
Jones in fixing up such nice 
things for us, I guess that I really 
couldn’t stand moose-soup any 
longer !” 

At Fairford I picked up my old 
friend Sam Sanderson the half- 
breed, and Jim James, a full- 
blooded, bloodthirsty, and amus- 
ing Redskin. Although when on 
a trail he never opened his lips for 
hours at a time, this man was, 
round the camp-fire of a night, 
the greatest talker I ever met. 
He used then to indulge in inter- 
minable yarns of massacres of men, 
women, and children, in which he 
had taken part in days gone by, 
and of the slaughter of countless 
buffaloes. Jim James also fre- 
quently regaled me with tales of 
modern spiritualism which would 
have made him invaluable to 
Mr Stead as a correspondent for 
“ Borderland.” It was indeed 
wonderful how his accounts of 
manifestations in the backwoods 
exactly tallied with what is to be 
experienced any day at a London 
or Boston séance. Strange to say, 
the only time when on the trail of 
a wounded animal that Jim James 
spoke above a whisper it cost us 
the loss of the beast. 

And so we went off to hunt the 
wapiti: but I will not here detail 
the numerous adventures which 
befell me while, with the thermo- 
meter below zero, I was wandering 
in a country called Dog-Hung Bay, 
in pursuit of this last-named red- 
deer of Canada, but may simply 
conclude by saying that, as the 
result of my own experiences, I 
doubt on the whole if it would be 
worth anybody’s while to try to 
follow our footsteps through Moose- 
land and Muskegs. 

ANDREW HAGGARD. 
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*“‘SaniB,” said the village fathers, 
salaaming with much ceremony 
before Mr Thorne, “ Protector of 
the poor, you are the father and 
the mother of this village! We 
hail you as sent by the gods to our 
deliverance !” 

Among the low hills of the 
Central Provinces of India it is 
not an unusual thing to hear of 
outlying villages becoming desert- 
ed, and all cultivation suspended, 
because of the ravages of tigers 
which have taken up their abode 
in the vicinity. After the terrible 
Indian Mutiny a very stringent 
Arms Act was enforced whereby 
but few natives, and those only of 
known loyalty and good character, 
were permitted to carry arms. In 
consequence, even the limited exe- 
cution which otherwise might have 
been done amongst the wild ani- 
mals that roam the extensive 
jungles of India—for the native is 
not over-venturesome—was very 
largely curtailed. 

Some months before Mr Thorne’s 
visit to this small village, a zamin- 
dar, or landowner, and his servant 
had been struck down by an enor- 
mous tiger which had taken up his 
quarters in the neighbourhood. 
These two men were returning from 
a fair, seated in a chhakra—a light 
skeleton-cart built of tough wood, 
and capable of holding two persons 
only. On nearing the village, the 
ordinary country cart-track, over 
which they were travelling, ran for 
some distance through a belt of 
jungle. When half-way through 
this a ravenous tiger sprang from 
his place of concealment and fast- 
ened on one of the pair of bullocks 
which were drawing the chhakra. 
The servant, who was driving, im- 
mediately struck at the beast with 


his goad, repeatedly driving its 
point through the striped skin. 
Maddened by pain, the tiger left 
the bullock, and, attacking the 
man, attempted to drag him from 
his seat. Seeing this, the zamin- 
dar struck at the huge brute with 
an axe, with no better result than 
to draw the enraged animal’s atten- 
tion upon himself. After a brief 
struggle the unfortunate man was 
dragged over the side of the cart 
and carried off into the jungle. 
The terrified bullocks tore madly 
home with the empty chhakra— 
the driver, insensible from loss of 
blood, having fallen out by the 
way. The villagers, seeing the 
cart return tenantless, and guess- 
ing at the truth, organised a relief 
party and went in search of the 
missing men. They reached the 
driver just in time to see him die, 
but nothing was ever again seen of 
the zamindar. 

This was the tiger’s first man, 
and, discovering how much more 
easy it was to kill a human being 
than deer or hog, the sagacious 
brute thereafter—as a matter of 
convenience, and not, as is erro- 
neously supposed, because tigers, 
having once tasted human flesh, 
prefer it to any other—took regu- 
larly to man-eating. 

In a very little while he be- 
came the terror of the country- 
side. Every European in the 
district who knew how to use a 
rifle, at one time or another had 
been out after him ; but he, by his 
extraordinary cunning, had man- 
aged hitherto to escape their 
bullets. 

Great then was the joy and ex- 
citement of the alarmed villagers 
when it became known that Mr 
Thorne, in company with his 
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young wife, was coming up their 


way on inspection. A deputation 
was formed of the village fathers, 
who, with a small present of plan- 
tains and rice, waited upon him im- 
mediately on his arrival. Through- 
out the district this man, because 
of his great success as a sportsman, 
was called by the natives “ the 
tiger-sahib.” He was even credi- 
ted by some with having been 
a tiger in a previous existence. 
After welcoming him as the “ Pro- 
tector of the People,” they pro- 
ceeded to tell him the story of the 
unfortunate zamindar, and that of 
the subsequent victims of the 
tiger’s rapacity. ‘‘ And, sahib,” 
they added, “only yesterday it 
killed a calf in broad daylight, 
and in the open.” 

The cowherd, it appeared, had 
turned his cattle into a field al- 
ready reaped, to pick up what best 
they could among the jawari-stalks. 
The herd was grazing in the field 
close to the jungle, when the tiger 
sprang out and struck down a fat 
calf. Many people were about at 
the time, and the commotion 
which they made, coupled with 
the noise caused by the wild stam- 
pede of the bullocks, frightened 
the beast so, that, dropping his 
prey, he bolted back into the 
jungle. The calf, which was 
killed outright, had been dragged 
by the villagers farther into the 
open field, and left under a wide- 
spreading mango-tree. In the 
night the tiger had returned and 
carried it off. 

Loading his rifle) Mr Thorne, 
accompanied by a large crowd of 
excited natives, all talking to- 
gether, went down to the tree 
under which the body of the calf 
had lain on the previous evening. 

The cowherd, with many fan- 
tastic gesticulations, had described 
the tiger as a demon of super- 
natural size and ferocity, and it 
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was obvious from the footprints 
that he must indeed be an enor- 
mous creature. Moreover, it was 
noticed that the dead body had 
been carried, not dragged, right 
across the open. 

For a time the party followed 
the track through the light jungle, 
searching with the eyes for the 
place where the ravenous beast 
had stopped to devour his prey. 
Before they had proceeded far, a 
couple of crows, perched in a high 
tree, “pointed” the spot. There, 
by some thick grass which fringed 
the dry bed of a nullah, lay a small 
portion of the shoulder of the calf. 

The striped ogre must have made 
an enormous meal, and Mr Thorne 
—who had spent most of his life 
amongst the woods and jungles of 
India, and had acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the habits of the 
beasts and birds inhabiting them— 
told his companions that the tiger 
at that moment must be close at 
hand, as he would not go far after 
such a gorge as he had had, and so 
long as there remained something 
for the second feed. 

None of the natives, as may be 
readily imagined, loitered long in 
the vicinity after having received . 
this piece of information. Believ- 
ing that the tiger would not revisit 
the “kill” before sundown, Mr 
Thorne also went back to the vil- 
lage, intending to return later on, 
and to perch himself in a leafy tree 
which grew on the bank of the 
nullah and in an excellent position 
for the purpose he had in hand. 

In the evening, about five o'clock, 
as he was setting out, his wife 
came to his side, and, clasping his 
arm with her entwined fingers, 
glanced up at him with a winning 
look in her vivacious dark eyes, 
and murmured a request that she 
might be allowed to accompany 
him. 

To the surprise of everybody in 
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the little European world at Mr 
Thorne’s headquarters, this keen 
and indefatigable sportsman had 
recently returned from leave—a 
time which he had spent in taking 
a trip to the old country—a mar- 
ried man. Greater still had been 
the surprise of his friends when 
they saw the woman he had 
wedded. It seemed almost incred- 
ible that the stern, wiry tiger- 
slayer should have selected such a 
childlike-girl for a-wife. She was 
the very last person in the world 
they should have imagined he 
would have chosen. Yet the 
strong man’s choice was less sur- 
prising than it seemed. The girl’s 
graceful figure and pretty ways, 
so unlike his own robust form and 
severe manner, were in themselves 
a charm in his eyes. By their 
force she had struck the poetic 
side of his nature. 

When she stepped to his side 
with the extraordinary request 
that she should be allowed to ac- 
company him tiger-shooting, her 
husband, for a time, did not 
answer her, but looking down into 
her sweet face tenderly, with just 
the suspicion of a quizzical smile 
playing about the corners of his 
mouth, he passed and repassed his 
hand over the faultless ripple of 
her soft brown hair. What happi- 
ness those little hands that grasped 
his arm seemed to him to have 
the power to bestow, if only by 
their touch! What a power of 
lighting up the soul of the strong- 
est man appeared to lie in those 
beseeching eyes ! 

Presently he laughed a mocking 
little laugh, but almost immediate- 
ly became reflective, as if some 
serious train of thought had cut 
short his mirth. Laying his hand 
upon her shoulder, he said calmly, 
almost solemnly, “Do you mean 
it, little one? You would not be 
afraid ?” A 
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Convulsively clutching his arm, 
and speaking so rapidly that her 
words almost tumbled over one 
another as she uttered them, she 
said, “Oh, do let me come! If 
you only knew how proud I am 
of you being such a splendid shot, 
you would, I know! Oh, do, do! 
I'll be so good and quiet!” 

“Very well, little one, if it 
will give you any happiness,” he 
answered. “ After all, shooting 
from a tree is stupid enough fun, 
and no harm can possibly come of 
it. Yes, you may come if you 
like.” 

In a childish outburst of enthu- 
siasm, her heart filled with love 
and joy, with pretty impulsiveness, 
she drew down the bronzed face 
to her full red lips, and kissed him 
there before them all. 

Night was rapidly shutting 
down when, with many blessings, 
the villagers conducted husband 
and wife to their leafy perch be- 
side the nullah, and, having re- 
ceived orders to return directly 
they heard a shot, left them and 
went back to the village. 

Then came the hush of the 
evanescent twilight, broken only 
by the twittering of small birds 
as they went to roost in the bushes. 
One by one the sounds from the 
village died out, and for a time 
the solemnity of a great silence 
reigned over all. At length the 
profound stillness was broken by 
a homeless dog howling dismally. 
He had struck the first note of a 
wild discord which would sound 
thereafter, intermittently, through- 
out the long hours of the night. 
Presently, from far off in the 
jungle, came a sing’s sharp cry of 
pain, which sent the blood of the 
young wife tingling through her 
veins, and set the mind of the 
man wondering what tragedy was 
being enacted in the dark depths 
of the forest. Anon a dull grey 
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form sneaked out of the shade to 
within a few paces of the foot of 
the leafy tree, and gave tongue to 
a fearful ear-piercing yell. The 
chorus was instantly taken up by 
a pack of jackals that were skulk- 
ing in the denser shadows, and for 
a few moments the jungle rang 
again with hideous cries, Sud- 
denly the din ceased, and silence 
once more fell upon the forest. 

By-and-by uprose the moon, 
clear and bright, its great golden 
disc barred by the topmost branches 
of the tallest trees. Slowly it 
mounted skyward. The surround- 
ing objects, one by one, as the 
light strengthened, became more 
and more sharply defined, till at 
length those near at hand could 
be as clearly distinguished as by 
day. 

Thus two hours passed without 
the two watchers, who sat there 
silent and motionless, with a great 
longing at their hearts for his 
coming, seeing any sign of the 
tiger. The night, though beauti- 
fully fine, was raw and cold; and 
Mr Thorne, expecting that his 
wife’s ardour had become some- 
what damped by the state of the 
atmosphere, suggested that he 
should fire the prearranged signal 
for the natives to come and escort 
them back to the village. But 
the brave little woman assured 
him that her enthusiasm for the 
sport was in no wise tempered by 
the night air, and expressed a firm 
determination not to move until 
he had killed the tiger, or until 
the rising sun had put an end to 
their fruitless vigil. Calling her 
a “plucky little girl,” her hus- 
band, after fondly kissing her, and 
seeing that her wraps were well 
tucked about her, shook himself 
down into the most comfortable 
position that the circumstances 
would permit, and laying his rifle in 
an aperture between the branches, 
VOL, CLV.—NO. DCCCCXLIV. 
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carefully “covered” what re- 
mained of the shoulder of the 
calf. 

The moon rose higher and be- 
came clearer, the air grew colder 
and more dense, and still “stripes ” 
did not make his appearance. 
From time to time a few jackals 
would come stealing out, always 
on the alert for the dreaded tiger, 
make a few sharp snaps at the 
meat, and scurry back again. Ex- 
cepting for the faint, almost in- 
audible, noise made by these phan- 
tom-like forms in grey, an intense 
quiet was upon the land. 

Midnight came and went, and 
still there was no sign of the tiger. 
By that time the positions of the 
two lonely watchers having be- 
come strained and painful to a 
degree, and the damp cold having 
penetrated to their very bones, Mr 
Thorne declared that he could 
stand it no longer, and that he 
would summon the natives. Asa 
matter of fact, he cared but little 
for himself, being thoroughly in- 
ured to the Indian climate. It 
was his wife that he thought of, 
and he knew that it would be 
dangerous to her health to remain 
there any longer. Not wishing to 
frighten her more than was neces- 
sary, he decided to get down from 
the tree before firing the signal. 
Opening the rifle and extracting 
the cartridges, in case some twig 
might by chance catch in the trig- 
ger and his companion perhaps be 
shot, he clambered to the ground. 

As his feet touched the earth, 
a solitary jackal came out and 
shuffled up to the lump of meat. 
The man watched this animal in- 
tently, believing that it would 
prove to be the herald of the 
nobler game. All at once the 
jackal stopped in the act of seiz- 
ing a mouthful, threw up its head, 
and stood listening with ears 
pricked. A moment later he 
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scampeéred hurriedly off, and was 
lost to sight in the jungle. Hard- 
ly had his form disappeared when 
the tops of the leaves of grass on 
the opposite side of the nullah 
rustled and glistened in the moon- 
light like slender blades of shim- 
mering steel. In another second 
the grass parted like a curtain, 
and a magnificent tiger came forth 
with stealthy tread and stood over 
the “kill.” Before beginning to 
eat he looked suspiciously around, 
and even up into the tree, for 
many attempts upon his life had 
made him wary. Then he began 
his meal. 

As the tiger—perhaps the most 
beautiful animal, in his native 
haunts, that the eye of man has 
ever beheld—stood thus savagely 
tearing the flesh, the wondering 
girl looked on with mingled feel- 
ings of awe and delight, fearfully 
marvelling at the creature’s bulk 
and horrible ferocity. 

While these thoughts were pass- 
ing through her head, her hus- 
band also was feasting his eyes on 
the noble picture of savage free- 
dom, and for the first few seconds 
his heart, despite his steely nerves, 
beat wildly against his ribs. But 
the sensation of delight which mo- 
mentarily shook his usual imper- 
turbability quickly passed away, 
and he became as cool and col- 
lected as if the game he was after 
was a hare. 

Dangerous as tiger-shooting on 
foot must always be — for these 
beasts die very hard—Mr Thorne 
as often as not hunted them in 
this way ; so now, the light being 
almost as good for shooting as by 
day, and possibly wishing to give 
his wife a display of his unerring 
aim, he moved with slow but firm 
step from behind the tree into the 
light, his gun held in readiness to 
bring to his shoulder. 

The man-eater, as a rule,_is a 





mangy, cowardly brute, and sel- 
dom makes an open attack; but 
in this instance, the moment he 
saw the man, instead of making 
off, he uttered a low warning 
growl, as if enraged at being dis- 
turbed. 

As the sportsman moved still 
nearer to get a better light along 
the line of his rifle, the tiger rose 
to his full height, and, drawing 
back his lips in an ugly way that 
displayed his fangs gleaming white 
in the moonlight, began to lash 
his sides savagely with his tail. 

In another moment the woman 
above, every fibre in her system 
tingling with suppressed excite- 
ment, saw the light flash along the 
line of her husband’s rifle as he 
brought the weapon to his shoul- 
der. Instantly, as if by instinct, 
she clapped her hands over her 
ears. But two sharp “clicks,” 
following one another in rapid suc- 
cession, were the only noises she 
heard. Yet how terrible their sig- 
nificance was! Well might she have 
attempted to shut out the sound 
from her ears! Her husband—a 
man renowned throughout the dis- 
trict for his skill and caution as 
a sportsman, one who never had 
been known to make a mistake 
when in the field—had forgotten 
to put back the cartridges he had 
extracted ! 

Quicker than thought, there fol- 
lowed a rush of inconceivable fury 
and rapidity, the mighty stroke of 
a ponderous paw, and—the rest. 


When the villagers came to the 
relief of the widowed woman on 
the following morning, they found 
her with her mind too much 
crushed with anguish, her limbs 
too frigid from exposure, to speak 
or move. In dazed consternation 
and bewilderment they bore her 
away to a mud-hut, containing a 
small native bed heaped with 
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straw, which the head-man of 
the village had hastened to make 
ready and place at her disposal. 

For hours she lay on this rude 
couch without consciousness, Then 
from time to time she half opened 
her eyes, quivered the lids for a 
while, and shut them again. In 
due course came the distressing 
scenes which must follow all simi- 
lar states of immobility. 

Suddenly, without any apparent 
cause, she would laugh loudly, with 
an unpleasant grating in the sound 
with no sort of humour in it, which 
caused those who listened to ex- 
change significant glances. She 
talked wildly, in fitful spells, of 
horrible sights, and, springing up 
in bed, though stili asleep, would 
have rushed from the hut had she 
not been restrained. Constantly 
she started awake, shuddering, 
and looked fearfully into ‘the faces 
of those about her. Then pluck- 
ing at her hands absently, she 
would avert her gaze, and, with 
eyes that seemed cold even in the 
scorching sunlight, stare strangely 
into nothingness, as if she were 
trying to recall some forgotten 
thing. A minute later, with a 
heavy sigh, she relapsed into a 
state of semi-stupor. 

So she remained for days, a pic- 
ture of forlorn affliction and dis- 
tress of mind most painful to the 
witnesses of it, because, knowing 
her sorrow to be beyond all con- 
solation, they felt how utterly help- 
less they were to alleviate it. 

Meanwhile the dreaded tiger 
continued his depredations with 
impunity. Having been so easily 
successful in dragging the several 
drivers from their seats in the 
chhakras, he mainly confined him- 
self to that manner of securing his 
human victims. Twice since the 
tragic occurrence in which Mr 
Thorne had lost his life, the skulk- 
ing brute had carried off a driver 
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in this way. Lurking in the jungle 
on that side of the cart-track which 
was opposite his haunt, so that 
when he seized his prey he might 
be able to proceed straight forward 
with it, he was in the habit of steal- 
ing along among the bushes, keep- 
ing pace with the vehicle, until the 
driver came within reach of his 
spring. Then he would leap out 
straight at the unfortunate man 
and make off with him on the 
opposite side. 

On one occasion a driver, half 
dead with terror, his teeth still 
chattering with fright, raced into 
the village and reported that the 
tiger had sprung at him, but miss- 
ing his aim, had passed into the 
jungle on the other side without 
turning back. 

It was when this incident was 
being excitedly discussed by the 
villagers, who had now become be- 
side themselves with fear because 
of the awful presence in their 
midst of what they unanimously 
believed to be an invulnerable 
demon, that the solicitous watchers 
about the bedside of the invalid 
imagined that they detected a 
change taking place in the sick 
woman’s condition. Her usual 
look of vacant indifference gave 
place to an expression of dawning 
intelligence. By degrees her list- 
lessness left her. She became ex- 
ceedingly restless, and would in- 
dulge for hours in most active 
mertal absorption. Clearly some- 
thing unusual was agitating her 
mind. Hourly her confusion in- 
creased, and the nervous anxiety 
which lightened her dark eyes be- 
came more expressive and more 
wild. 

Nor were the villagers kept long 
in doubt as to the reason of this 
active working of her brain. The 
news of the man-eater’s continued 
depredations, following upon the 
mental shock which she had re- 
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ceived by viewing the death of her 
husband, had given rise in her dis- 
ordered mind to an insatiable thirst 
for vengeance. The false fire which 
raged in her heart and brain burned 
away the form and texture of 
her gentler disposition, and trans- 
formed her nature into an angry 
spirit of flame. The vehement 
desire for revenge which had taken 
complete possession of her senses 
became maddening in its demand 
for satiation. 

At length, out of the chaos of 
tumbling thought, grew a matured 
plan for taking advantage of the 
tiger’s habit of springing upon the 
driver of the chhakra, and so bring- 
ing about the monster’s death. 

Under the unnatural but sus- 
taining influence of the flood of 
emotions which was rushing like 
a torrent over her soul, she left her 
couch and went out and stood be- 
fore the wondering villagers. 

The apparently firm tone of her 
mind, and the resolved energy of 
her purpose, combined with the 
unnerved state of the community 
generally, exercised such an as- 
cendancy over the simple minds of 
the natives that they obeyed her 
commands with a degree of super- 
stitious awe that they could neither 
resist nor control. By the aid of 
an indifferent knowledge of Eng- 
lish possessed by one of the na- 
tives, and by the free use of signs, 
she was enabled to make these 
wishes known. 

She ordered them to erect a 
framework of wood in the body of 
a chhakra, sutiiciently large to hold 
one person comfortably. When 
this was finished she entered the 
cage-like structure, which was 
thereupon interlaced, and firmly 
secured to the cart with strong 
supple bamboos. Next, a straw 
dummy, painted and dressed to 
represent a native driver, was 
fastened to the seat. When these 
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arrangements were completed, the 
distracted woman, her features 
startling in their distinctness, her 
lips painfully dry and restless, set 
forth from the village. As she 
moved slowly along, holding the 
reins of the bullocks with one 
hand and grasping the barrel of 
her late husband’s rifle with the 
other, she was followed for a short 
distance by an awe-stricken crowd, 
profuse in clamorous advice or 
protestation. 

Slowly the bullocks dragged the 
cart through the belt of trees and 
passed into the open country be- 
yond, without any outward inci- 
dent having happened. After a 
brief pause, the woman pulled the 
animals’ heads round and re-en- 
tered the jungle. She had almost 
traversed it a second time when 
suddenly, without one note of 
warning, she experienced a ter- 
rific shock that nearly upset the 
chhakra, and which sent the bul- 
locks careering madly along the 
road. 

When the swimming brain had 
steadied itself sufficiently to en- 
able her to summon enough sense 
to look for the cause of the violent 
swaying and vibrating of the cart, 
she saw an enormous striped mon- 
ster within an arm’s-length of her, 
clawing and dragging at the dum- 
my driver.. In another second the 
fastening of the stuffed figure gave 
way. At that instant, without 
taking aim, without knowing pos- 
sibly that she had fired, she ex- 
perienced the sensation of a sudden 
flash of fire accompanied by a stun- 
ning crash. 

Then without a word, without 
even giving vent to a cry, she sank 
in an inert heap into the bottom of 
the cart. 

The report of the rifle-shot, and 
the great roar which followed, told 
the expectant villagers that the 
beast had been fired upon and hit. 























Something, too, in the way in which 
the howl of pain had suddenly 
ceased, emboldened them to advance 
in the direction whence the sound 
had proceeded. Arming them- 
selves with knives, hatchets, and 
choppers, they moved in a body 
forward. On the way they met 
the terrified bullocks racing to- 
wards the village; but as the sun 
was rapidly setting, and as the 
little remaining daylight was, in 
consequence, precious, they made 
no attempt to stop the chhakra, 
but hastened on with much shout- 
ing, beating of tom-toms, and wav- 
ing of weapons. 

In the cart-track, not twenty 
paces within the jungle, mixed up 
with the straw and rags of the 
dummy, lay the scourge of the 
district, dead. 

The one shot, an explosive bul- 
let, had gone in behind the point 
of his shoulder and killed him in- 
stantly. 

At the sight of their dreaded ene- 
my lying dead, the natives became 
almost beside themselves with joy, 
rending the evening air with vocif- 
erous yells of delight. One old man, 
tottering forward, struck the car- 
cass with the staff upon which he 
leaned, crying in anger, “Ah, friend ! 
where is my grandson?” while a 
woman spat upon it and called 
loudly on the name of her husband. 
After this the whole crowd joined 
in noisy and profane abuse of the 
man-eater’s ancestors and female 
relations to the fourth and fifth 
generations, as is the custom in 
the East. Having thus vented 
their rage in abuse of the defunct, 
in language most offensive, they 
proceeded to pound him to a jelly 
with bamboos. After this they 
plucked out his whiskers, with the 
intent of burning them to prevent 
them being turned into tigers in 
another world, and then they 
besmeared their bodies with the 
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fat and ate his liver to protect 
themselves from the demon of 
which they believed he had been 
the incarnation. In conclusion, 
they placed the carcass on a litter 
and carried it in triumph to the 
village, the crowd preceding the 
bearers with songs and dances, 
and indulging in roars of frenzied 
laughter. 

When Mrs Thorne came out of 
the dead faint into which she had 
fallen, she gazed round upon the 
faces that bent over her, with a 
gentle look full of intelligent sor- 
row. She tried to speak, but the 
sound of her voice was broken, as 
of one whose heart is afflicted. In 
another minute she was weeping 
softly. These were the first tears 
she had shed since her husband’s 
death. 

The false fire had burned itself 
out, and her reason had come 
back to her. 


At times it is manifest that the 
mind of a gentle little woman— 
back again in her English home— 
is struggling with some vague in- 
definite thing, elusory and seem- 
ingly visionary, which she can 
never shape to her satisfaction. 
So it will be to the end. From 
the hour when, a helpless specta- 
tor, she saw her husband mauled 
to death, until the time when she 
was taken from the bamboo cage 
in the chhakra and recovered her 
senses, she has no positive re- 
collection of anything. 

Science, in her multiplex wis- 
dom, will supply a natural solu- 
tion of this problem of disordered 
reason; but the good people of 
the small Indian village, who were 
witnesses of her unconscious act of 
cunning and daring, are confirmed 
in the belief that the soul of the 
“tiger-sahib” had passed tempo- 
rarily into the body of his wife. 
JAMES BUCKLAND. 
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MAYFAIR AND THE MUSES. 


Wuart is the chief character- 
istic common to all drawing-room 
gatherings—the At Home, the 
Afternoon Tea, the Quiet Even- 
ing, the Dinner, and the Dance? 
Amiel, that quiet but acute obser- 
ver, has answered the question in 
a sentence: “ Society proceeds on 
the flattering illusory assumption 
that it is moving in an ethereal 
atmosphere and breathing the air 
of the gods.” The air of the 
drawing-room is the air of an 
improvised Olympus. With the 
doffing of workaday habiliments 
and the donning of silks and 
swallow-tails, humanity makes be- 
lieve to doff also the fetters of 
humanity. Tea and cake are its 
nectar and ambrosia, honeyed 


nothings its serious business, cards 
its highest amusement, a severe 
and godlike calm its studied and 


settled attitude. Naturally, there- 
fore, as Amiel goes on to say, “all 
vehemence, all natural expression, 
all real suffering, all careless famil- 
iarity, or any frank sign of passion, 
are startling and distasteful; .. . 
they at once destroy the common 
work, the cloud-palace, the magical 
architectural whole, which has been 
raised by the general consent and 
effort.” The introduction of any- 
thing real into this divine realm 
of unreality would, in the language 
of the Belgravian mother as de- 
picted by Mr Punch, be accounted 
worse than wicked, it would be 
accounted vulgar. Consider, for 
example, the calibre of an ordinary 
drawing-room general conversation 
in the season at Lady So-and-so’s 
on her “day.” The man who 
would there venture a remark on 
the aim of life would be at once 
set down in Transatlantic parlance 
as a “crank.” To trench upon 


topics touching the heart or the 
mind would be to introduce feeling 
or dissension, and feeling and dis- 
sension are exactly the two last 
things permissible at a drawing- 
room gathering. Feeling and dis- 
sension relate to passion and con- 
viction, and passion and conviction 
by all the rules of human etiquette 
are rigidly prohibited. Imagine a 
man showing enthusiasm at an At 
Home! How gauche he would be! 
Imagine a woman moved to tears 
ata musicale/ What an “ object ” 
she would be! No; the place to 
show feeling is one’s closet. Not 
even is it permissible in church, 
closely and intimately as religion 
and emotion are—or perhaps ought 
to be, according at least to such 
authorities (perhaps unknown in 
Society) as Hegel and Carlyle and 
Matthew Arnold—associated. The 
church service is another species 
of social gathering, that perhaps 
in which we take our pleasure 
most sadly of all. But that is 
another story. 

In reality, the thing called con- 
versation is out of the question at 
any assemblage where men and 
women are invited to give each 
other the pleasure of their com- 
pany. They have removed them- 
selves too far from the things of 
life, from care and trouble and toil 
and disappointment, and the thou- 
sand other details that go to make 
up life, to be able to discuss the 
things of life. Tacitly the every- 
day affairs of life are dismissed 
from the mind, and with them are 
dismissed all such topics of con- 
versation as the generality of 
people are able to discuss. True, 
there is art, there is literature, 
there is philosophy to talk about— 
though there is not religion or 
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politics. But unfortunately, as a 
rule, the ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
cares for none of these things. 
And even if he did, he would fear 
to venture upon them, lest by 
those ignorant of them should be 
uttered the word “shop ”—a word 
which, curiously enough, seems to 
peculiarly grate upon the Anglo- 
Saxon. Even when such conversa- 
tion is “indulged in” (these So- 
ciety phrases are so significant), it 
rarely goes beyond the limits of 
asserting Mr Swinburne to be 
sweet or Leonardo da Vinci lovely. 
Even when the attempt is made 
to unburthen one’s self of matters 
nearest one’s heart, when one 
motherly dame is overheard nar- 
rating in semi-whispers to another 
motherly dame her domestic em- 
broilments, her troubles with her 
cook, the recalcitrancy of her 
eldest daughter, or the alimentary 
ailments of her infant son, she is 
put down as mooting subjects unfit 
for the polite ear, when the polite 
ear is supposed to be attuned for 
higher themes. Unfortunately, 
the higher themes are never sung. 
A lame attempt to sing them is 
made by the youthful male to the 
youthful female; with the result 
that his conversation is a more or 
less subtle compound of compli- 
ment and badinage, which the 
listener drinks in with pleased or 
amused contentment, according as 
she is on the hither or the thither 
side of thirty. The cleverness of the 
latest novel (rarely its truth to 
nature, and never its moral in- 
fluence), the talent of the latest 
risen dramatic star, the recent 
concert, the peculiarities of the 
Rev. Mr Something-or-other, the 
outrageous conduct of Mrs Some- 
body-else—this is usually the sum- 
total of the ideas interchanged 
by well-dressed men and women 
supposedly in possession of sane 
minds. 
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Is this the region of literature 
and art? No; many things mili- 
tate against art and literature 
here. The guests are not brought 
together for purposes of instruc- 
tion or edification, but for pur- 
poses of mutual goodwill and en- 
joyment; and the average intel- 
lectual level of goodwill and en- 
joyment not rising to art or 
literature, such things are tacitly 
tabooed. With most mixed com- 
panies it would be as futile, and, 
it might be said, as incongruous, 
to introduce poetical or artistic 
topics as it would be to introduce 
taxidermy or deep-sea sounding. 

At first sight, indeed, it would 
seem but natural that the with- 
drawing-room should be par ex- 
cellence the room of the house 
most properly consecrated to 
Apollo and the Nine. It is here 
we rest, and here, therefore, fol- 
lowing Mr Ruskin, that we quite 
properly decorate; it is here we 
give play to the finer instincts of 
humanity, to the gentler emotions 
and the faculties styled esthetic ; 
it is here that we deliberately set 
out to rise above the plane of 
daily toil and care; here that we 
indulge our delicacy of taste and 
elegance of sentiment: surely, then, 
the drawing-room is none other 
than the domiciliary Helicon, the 
very grove of the Muses. Two of 
them certainly cannot complain of 
neglect. Terpsichore, Muse of 
the many - twinkling feet, is at 
home here, nowhere perhaps more 
gracefully or appropriately. Erato, 
too, and all her blithe light-hearted 
crew, here is the very inmost shrine 
of their cult. But to the remain- 
ing seven, the Muses of poetry, 
music, history, painting, tragedy, 
comedy— in short, of art and 
learning — what sort of shelter 
does the drawing-room offer? 
None whatsoever. Doubtless this 
is heresy, social heresy deserv- 
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ing social excommunication. The 
drawing-room not the place for 
the Muses, the room upon which 
we lavish our most expensive 
furniture, in which we pile bric-a- 
brac, heap upholstery ; this sacred 
and supellectilarian chamber not 
the place for the worship of the 
tutelary deities of art and litera- 
ture! Pray what room in the house 
is, then? or will you banish the 
intellectual life from our mansions 
altogether? So do I imagine a 
very naturally indignant hostess 
to exclaim. Will madame be so 
good as to hear me out? If her 
drawing-room, beautiful as it is 
and as it cannot but be, is not 
Helicon itself, it is perhaps the 
next best place to that sacred 
mount. Perhaps madame does 
not forget that there was, not far 
beneath the summit of the sacred 


mount, a locality of the name of-: 


Thespiez. Thespize was not itself 
the Musean abode, yet it was 
famed as the seat of their worship 
—next, be it remembered, to that 
of Eros. Yes ; in our modern hagi- 
ology Mayfair bears a closer re- 
semblance to Thespiz than it does 
to Mount Helicon. 

Leopardi, in that curious ‘Storia 
del Genere Umano,’ describes the 
shifts to which Jove was put in 
order to allay the frightful tedium 
vite with which the race of men 
he had created were afflicted. He 
tried as a remedy variety and 
beauty of marine and terrestrial 
configuration ; he invented dreams ; 
he sent as antidotes diseases and 
calamities and heavenly wonders 
and portents. But the most suc- 
cessful of his contrivances were 
the phantasms he sent among 
men—the phantasms of Justice, 
Virtue, Glory, Patriotism, Love. 
The inhabitants of earth did not 
know that the Verities never left 
the throne of Jove, but they wor- 
shipped these phantasms unre- 
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servedly. So, madame, I fear me 
much, is it the case with you and 
your fair and brilliant guests : not 
literature and not art, but the 
phantasms of these it is to which 
you and yours bow the knee. That 
drawing-room song, warbled so 
guilelessly by that graceful girl, 
is not, believe me, music; any 
more than is that “piece” so bril- 
liantly ‘“‘ performed.” Are not the 
performers themselves breathing 
this tenuous atmosphere of un- 
reality, in which no true voice 
is emissible? True music thrills 
both singer and listener. And a 
thrill is impossible here. No; it 
is merely the phantasm we hear. 
And so of literature. Who can 
“favour” you with a pathetic 
ballad, when pathos is, within 
your four well-garnished walls, 
entirely interdicted? If he feel 
the pathos, he is powerless to ex- 
press it; how, then, can he con- 
vey it? He knows it is the phan- 
tasm he portrays — and so, no 
doubt, do you. Real art and 
literature have their roots firmly 
imbedded in the clay of humanity, 
in the needs and cravings, and also 
in the ambitions and aspirations, 
of the earthly human heart. They 
deal with Life —life as it is; its 
hopes and fears, disappointments 
and exultations, its unsatisfied 
longings, its glimpses of an in- 
finite, its terrors of an unknown, 
its awe of truth, its wonderings at 
the mysterious. It deals with real 
pain and real joy, with ecstasies 
and melancholies, with horror and 
jubilation, with anguish. And all 
these fashions hide: it is from 
these very things that Society flies 
when it flies to that unreal, passion- 
less world, which by common but 
tacit consent each member of 
Society does his best to believe is 
the real world. 

But why, after all, should there 
be any reason for looking for the 
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Muses in Mayfair? Probably no 
one would, if Mayfair (speaking 
generically, of course, not topi- 
cally) did not set up as a sort of 
possessor and guardian of what- 
soever things are pure and lovely 
and of good report. It arrays 
itself in the most elegant, if not 
always in the most artistic, of 
costumes; its tastes are refined, 
its sentiments delicate, its manners 
gracious and pleasing. We shall 
find presently that this is rather 
the perfume of the flower than the 
bloom of the fruit. 

There is another and an import- 
ant side to this cloud palace. Like 
every other human institution, it 
has a reason for its being, and 
owes its peculiar characteristics to 
very real and very deep elements 
in that complicated human heart 
the very existence of which it so 
officiously affects to ignore. Amiel 
is not quite sure whether to seek 
the source of this Icarian endeav- 
our to soar above things terrene 
in “reminiscences of an age of 
gold, haunting the heart,” or in 
“aspirations towards a harmony 
of things which everyday reality 
denies to us.” The first of these 
conjectures is surely highly proble- 
matical. It was surely the poetic 
and not the philosophic side of 
the Genevese professor that led 
him to think that “ the cultivated 
classes deliberately recompose the 
idyl of the past and the buried 
world of Astrea.” Not many of 
us believe in such a past. Anthro- 
pology, with its unpoetical palzo- 
lithic and neolithic ages, has ban- 
ished all belief in a golden age. Of 
Amiel’s alternatives, the latter is 
certainly the more probable. Yet 
I venture to think both are wrong, 
and that the Olympic calm of the 
Mayfair drawing-room is to be 
traced to nothing more recondite 
than the natural impulses of men 
and women of the dominant caste 
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of a dominant race to bear them- 
selves before their fellows in a 
manner beseeming their birth and 
position. Birth confers pride, and 
position power ; and we shall find, 
if we look a little below the sur- 
face, that the sense of pride and 
power will account, if not for all, 
at least for many of the character- 
istics of Society. 

And, first and naturally, for that 
impassivity which is ever the spe- 
cial mark of caste. How could 
pride and power allow themselves 
to be moved by trifles? Are not 
all things trifles to pride and 
power? It is only the craven 
that can be awed. There is noth- 
ing to awe the truly great ; conse- 
quently they can afford to lie beside 
their nectar unmoved and immov- 
able. Again, in high-caste gather- 
ings the great meet on a common 
level, pride meets pride and power 
greets power. Hence that courtesy 
and chivalry, and, above all, that 
entire absence of ostentation and 
display ; that quiet simplicity con- 
scious of worth in one’s self, and 
recognising worth in one’s fellow ; 
that repose, that calm, that self- 
possession, that nice consideration 
for the feelings of others, that 
punctilious regard for others’ 
wishes. Nor, of course, is there 
shadow of impatience or haste, or 
irritability or discontent ; the great 
can take note only of great things. 
And even great things the great 
will regard with a certain lofti- 
ness; for to do otherwise would 
be to impugn their own greatness 
—would be to avow themselves 
less than that which they regard. 
So Nelson, on the eve of a great 
battle, bids his seamen not excel, 
but merely to do their duty. 

Naturally, too, these traits by 
continuous practice become in- 
grained and heightened, sometimes 
heightened to a pitch inconsistent 
with the tastes of a sedater and 
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more prosaic age—as, for example, 
in the reign of the Euphuists, or 
as in the days of the Grand Mon- 
arque. 

That general level of equality 
on which Society meets is worthy 
of note. At all social gatherings 
there is an hypothesised equality 
of rank, of social importance, even 
of strength, beauty, and age. For 
to attribute inferiority to another 
would be to stultify one’s self, 
since, on the assumption, there can 
be no social intercourse between 
superior and inferior. But since, 
after all, men are weak and women 
vain, and since, in what is after 
all a very real world, rank and 
importance, and distinction and 
beauty, and even age (the hoary 
head in the case of men, the 
dimpled cheek in the case of 
women), count for so much, not 
even in the most adroit of host- 
esses’ drawing-rooms can there be 
brought about that absolute level 
which all pretend and none admit. 
It is curious to observe how this 
pretence of equality, which in 
other quarters would be thought 
democratic, belonging to the rule 
of the mob, is here seen to cling to 
a class supposedly antipathetic to 
everything connected with demos. 
It is but fair to note, however, that 
this equality has nothing in com- 
mon with republicanism. The host 
or hostess is regarded as king or 
queen ; and his or her will, though, 
like that of the sovereign, never 
arbitrarily exercised or expressed, 
is submitted to implicitly and with- 
out question. In short, a “ party” 
is a petty court, and courtly, not 
parliamentary, manners prevail. 
As at Court, too, affairs of State 
are left for the Council Board, so 
at parties affairs of life are left for 
the counting-house. 

It seems, then, that there is a 
very natural raison d’étre for So- 
ciety as it is at present constituted, 
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and for the character of its ways, 
Its parts all cohere; it is an orderly 
growth, and not so artificial a struc- 
ture as Amiel was inclined to im- 
agine, Even that hereditary (and, 
shall weadd, quite legitimate?) pride 
of birth and power—may not even 
this be considered as but a right 
and proper self-esteem; and this in 
turn rather as the product of the 
responsibilities thrust upon birth 
and power than in itself so much 
the offspring of these? Society’s 
salient features probably find their 
source in the feudal system. Given 
a high grade of men and women 
freed from the grinding task of 
earning their daily livelihood, liv- 
ing in comparative ease, and lords 
and ladies of large demesnes, if 
upon them through generations 
devolves the function of ruling 
their squires and villeins, and 
fighting for their king —and not 
seldom for themselves against their 
king—we arrive in time at a class 
of men and women just such as we 
see typified to-day in the “ gentle- 
man” and “lady.” 

The “ gentleman” is the typical 
unit of Society. Cardinal New- 
man has beautifully, if a little too 
gently, described him thus :— 


“The true gentleman . . . carefully 
avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom 
he is cast, . . . his great concern be- 
ing to make every one at their ease 
and at home. He has his eyes on all 
his company; he is tender towards 
the bashful, gentle towards the dis- 
tant, and merciful towards the ab- 
surd. .. . He makes light of favours 
while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He 
never speaks of himself except when 
compelled. . . . He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes un- 
fair advantage, never mistakes per- 
sonalities or sharp sayings for argu- 
ments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out. . . . He has too much 

ood sense to be affronted at insults, 

e is too well employed to remember 
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injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. . . . Nowhere shall we find 
greater candour, consideration, in- 
dulgence.” . 


But the gentleman was described 
long before Newman’s time. Aris- 
totle calls him the peyaAoyuxos, the 
large-souled or high-minded. The 
high-minded man, says Aristotle, 
values himself highly and at the 
same time justly ; honour and dis- 
honour are especially matters of 
concern to the high-minded ; to be 
truly high-minded, also, a man must 
be good; his demeanour towards 
his equals is lofty, towards his in- 
feriors affable ; he busies himself 
with but few matters, and these 
are great and famous ones; he is 
frank both in his likes and dislikes, 
because concealment is an outcome 
of fear, to which he is a stranger ; 
he looks to reality rather than 
appearance, and he speaks and 
acts openly ; his admiration is not 
easily roused, since nothing is 
great in his eyes; he is slow in 
motion, deep-toned and deliberate 
in ‘speech; in his purchases he 
acquires rather objects of beauty 
than objects of profit ; he does not 
swing his arms, he is never in a 
hurry.'' The other typical unit of 
Society is the “lady,” and she is 
by far the more important of the 
two. In fact, Society has been 
largely made for the lady, not the 
lady for Society. If the knight 
took the more active part in the 
tournament, it was often enough 
for a lady’s favour that he jousted, 
and always from a lady’s hand he 
received the meed of victory. So 
to-day it is the hostess who reigns 
in the drawing-room, who requests 
the pleasure of your company, who 
afterwards receives you at your 
party call. She rules the assem- 
bly: the conversation is carefully 


confined within her limits, and the 
general tone of demeanour and 
sentiment is studiously suited to 
her tastes; hers are the pastimes 
adopted—the dance, the song, the 
téte-d-téte; and for her are served 
the light and tasty viands. Quite 
naturally, too, has this come about, 
from the deference shown her by 
chivalric and gallant knights, and 
from the willing abdication to her 
by these of a realm more suited to 
her gentle and graceful temper. 
Society shows us in its every part 
the influence upon it of women. 
Indeed we may safely go so far as 
to say that it is to women and 
their chivalric and gallant treat- 
ment by men that Society owes its 
being. Is there any Society in the 
land of the zenana or harem ? 
Were the estimation in which 
woman is held and the deference 
paid her carried to an extreme 
length, it would be interesting to 
conjecture the result. America 
gives us a glimpse of what might 
happen. The American young 
lady is certainly highly eman- 
cipated. Each individual man is 
regarded as the keeper of her con- 
science, and she can do no wrong. 
Everything she does—and she is 
permitted to do what she likes— 
is right and proper for her to do. 
And what does she do? Well, in 
her own language, she “runs the 
show”: she asks whom she likes 
to the house, and does not deem 
it necessary that her “mommer” 
or her “popper” be made ac- 
quainted with, or at all events 
assist in receiving, her visitor ; 
she accompanies him sola to 
theatres and supper-parties; she 
drives, rides, rows, and bathes 
with him; and when she is tired 
of him she does the same with 
another. That is, on the whole, 





1 Nicomachean Ethics, bk. iv. ch. iv. I have to a certain extent followed 
Chase’s translation. 
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not perhaps exactly what one 
would have expected. 

The distinguishing character- 
istics of the lady and the gentle- 
man have percolated down into 
the lower strata of Society. <A 
certain aping of them has gone 
down a long way: footmen and 
under-gardeners I have seen ad- 
dressed on their letters as 
“Esqres,” and that house as- 
suredly would be divided against 
itself in which the cook was not 
referred to by the housemaid as 
a “lady.” Coleridge traces this 
percolation vaguely to “the in- 
fluences of our constitution and 
of our astonishing trade.” In the 
first he probably had reference to 
a hereditary House of Lords and 
the law of primogeniture, by which 
it comes about that younger sons 
of peers intermingle, from the 
Public School to the House of 
Commons, with the middle-class 
proper: unless we go deeper 
still, and quote Hallam when he 
says, “It must still be accounted 
a singular happiness of our con- 
stitution that, all ranks graduating 
harmoniously into one another, 
the interests of peers and com- 
moners are radically interwoven, 
each in a certain sense distinguish- 
able, but not balanced like opposite 
weights, not separated like discor- 
dant fluids, not to be secured by 
insolence or jealousy, but by 
mutual adherence and reciprocal 
influences.”! His second source 
is more obvious, especially when 
we remember that, as Mr Mallock 
has informed us, between the years 
from 1851 to 1880 alone some 
72,000 new persons belonging to 
families earning more than £1500 
a-year were added to such Society 
as such income supported. To 
this percolation, or, as Coleridge 
puts it, this “ encroachment of the 
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lower class on the higher,” he 
traces also “that haughtiness and 
reserve in our outward demeanour 
which is so generally complained 
of among foreigners.” 

What would be the effects upon 
Society were the social influence 
of the true gentleman withdrawn ? 
And is it not being withdrawn 
even here in England, here in 


‘“‘This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of 
Mars”? 


Surely the morals and manners of 
our rulers and of those who elect 
them prove that it is. And yet 
are the masses happier when they 
rule themselves? Are we all of 
us quite so sure that the extension 
of the suffrage was an unmixed 
blessing? Is there no doubt what- 
soever about the fact that the 
majority is always right? Is 
counting heads really the ultimate 
and only method of solving deli- 
cate and intricate problems of 
state? Nay, there are some who 
disagree. Hear Goethe: “ Noth- 
ing is more abhorrent to a reason- 
able man than an appeal to a 
majority, for it consists of a few 
strong men, who lead; of knaves, 
who temporise ; of the feeble, who 
are hangers-on; and of the mul- 
titude, who follow without the 
slightest idea of what they want.” 
That would be strong language to 
use in Trafalgar Square to-day of 
a Sunday. In America we have 
a certain opportunity of seeing 
what would happen if feudalism, 
or the modern development of this 
—1.e., large landed-proprietorships, 
with the unparalleled educative in- 
fluences of the onerous cares and 
responsibilities of great estates, 
and all the multifarious social, 
judicial, and political duties that 





1 Middle Ages, chap. viii. 
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such entail, with tenants in place 
of villeins, and bailiffs and agents 
in place of squires and thegns,— 
if such feudalism were to be sub- 
stituted by a community composed 
of peasant-proprietors, mechanics, 
‘‘business men,” and millionaires. 
What does happen is the apotheosis 
of democracy. And some rather 
curious things have been said of 
American democracy, and _ its 
effects upon American society, 
though what has been said has 
been for the most part very un- 
satisfactory. American democracy 
is so touchy that, with the excep- 
tion of Dickens,—and perhaps it 
was Dickens, or rather Dickens’s 
American critics, who first showed 
us how touchy it was,—no visitor 
to the United States has spoken 
out clearly upon the subject. 
Matthew Arnold told them very 
politely that they lacked interest 
and distinction. Mr Herbert 
Spencer hides behind abstractions, 
and preaches a gospel of rest to 
them. The Amiel whom we have 
been quoting never visited the 
States, and therefore perhaps he is 
not a safe guide; but he spoke 
out clearly enough, and what he 
said was interesting. He said :— 


“For them [the Americans] life is 
devouring and incessant activity. 
They are eager for gold, for power, 
for dominion ; their aim is to crush 
men and to enslave nature. They 
show an obstinate interest in means, 
and have not a thought for the end. 
They confound being with individual 
being, and the expansion of the self 
with happiness—that is to say, they 
do not live by the soul ; they ignore 
the unchangeable and the eternal ; 
they live at the periphery of their 
being, because they are unable to 
penetrate to its axis. They are ex- 
cited, ardent, positive, because they 
are superficial. Why so much effort, 
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noise, struggle, and greed ?—it is all 
a mere stunning and deafening of 
the self.” 


And of De Tocqueville’s ‘De la 
Démocratie en Amérique’ he 
says :— 


“Tt makes one realise the necessity 
of what is happening around us, and 
the inevitableness of the goal prepared 
for us; but it also makes it plain that 
the era of mediocrity in everything is 
beginning, and mediocrity freezes all 
desire. Equality engenders unifor- 
mity, and it is by sacrificing what is 
excellent, remarkable, and extraordin- 
ary that we get rid of what is bad. 
The whole becomes less barbarous, and 
at the same time more vulgar. 

“The age of great men is going ; 
the epoch of the ant-hill of life in 
multiplicity is beginning. The cen- 
tury of individualism, if abstract 
quality triumphs, runs a great risk of 
seeing no more true individuals. By 
continual levelling and division of 
labour society will become everything 
and man nothing. 

“ As the floor of valleys is raised by 
the denudation and washing down of 
the mountains, what is average will 
rise at the expense of what is great. 
The exceptional will disappear. <A 
plateau with fewer and fewer undula- 
tions, without contrasts and without 
oppositions,—such will be the aspect of 
human society. The statistician will 
register a growing process, and the 
moralist a gradual decline,—on the 
one hand a progress of things, on the 
other a decline of souls. The useful 
will take the place of the beautiful, 
industry of art, political economy of 
religion, and arithmetic of poetry. 
The spleen will become the malady of 
a levelling age.” } 


That, of course, is a literary 
critique of the work of a philo- 
sophic observer. But De Tocque- 
ville was one of the keenest of 
philosophic observers, and Amiel 
one of the acutest of literary 
critics, so that the passage goes 








1 T have availed myself of Mrs Humphry Ward’s translation. 
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However, that is 


for something. 
Eng- 


neither here nor there. 
land,— 


‘“‘This blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of 
royal kings,” — 


will have yet, let us hope, a long 
road to travel before this levelling 
process has permanent effect on 
the morals and manners of her 
best Society. 

Of her worst Society we have 
recently heard enough and to 
spare. The fast sets, the smart 
sets, the rich sets, all have received 
public castigation. But the casti- 
gators seem to have forgotten that 
not Society, but sets in Society, 
were the objects of their righteous 
indignation. These need not con- 
cern us here: they are but ex- 
crescences—sphaceli on the body 
of Society, and evidence perhaps 
of impoverished or vitiated blood. 
There is no necessity for mistak- 


ing the pathology of these for the 


physiology of Society proper. Yet 
of one malady Society does cer- 
tainly seem to be in danger: it 
has, if we may so speak, a hypo- 
critical diathesis : it finds it a little 
difficult to speak and act always 
the plain unvarnished truth; it 
has a tendency towards insincerity. 
The etiology of this is simple 
enough : it arises merely from that 
general consent to make believe the 
world of Society to be a superior 
ethereal world, aided perhaps by 
a considerateness for others’ feel- 
ings, carried to an extreme degree. 
Or we may, if we like, trace it to 
less honourable sources,—to push 
and pretension, to envy and jeal- 
ousy. But this is a large subject ; 
as also is that other subject of the 
amount of sly truth that can be 
expressed in the most dulcet of 
home - thrusts—a curious mixture 
of sincerity and hypocrisy. We 
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may leave all this to the castiga- 
tors and castigatrices. 

But to return. What place, 
then, is there in our social sphere, 
if this account of it is not errone- 
ous, for Apollo and the Nine? 
Surely none; and surely we need 
not give ourselves the trouble of 
pretending there is. As we have 
seen, the very nature of that sphere 
as it now exists excludes literature 
and art. When art or literature, 
when anything that makes de- 
mands upon the intellectual or 
artistic faculties, is introduced, it 
is an extraneous thing, not of a 
piece or organically connected with 
Society proper. So in medieval 
times the Court had its jester— 
proof positive that it could not 
supply its own brains. And the 
jester’s place in Society was the 
troubadour’s also—‘ half guest, 
half courtier,” Mr Hueffer calls 
him. To begin with, in order to 
introduce into Society literature 
and art, Society must have talent 
and learning. And these are not 
its métier. In Bohemia you get 
the one, and perhaps in the sub- 
urbs of Oxford the other; but 
neither is found in Mayfair. So- 
ciety gud Society lives for—what ? 
Fashion, probably; certainly not 
for art or letters. And what is 
fashion? A mere standard —a 
standard of thought and taste 
and sentiment, exhibited in modes 
of expression, dress, and demean- 
our. Nor is fashion a slight or 
trivial thing when thus regarded. 
It is one portion of that pene- 
omnipotent thing, public opinion ; 
and an important portion, for it 
is the opinion of a most important 
portion of the public. A coterie 
which makes it its business to 
keep up this standard is not one 
to be disregarded, even if it keeps 
it up for its own end. Undoubt- 
edly it is the highest standard a 
country possesses. The question 
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is, Could Society attain both ends, 
maintain a high standard of taste, 
and foster art and letters? Of 
late years, certainly, it has made 
laudable efforts to do this: it has 
spent millions on musicians and 
musical colleges, it has petted 
poets, it has knighted theatrical 
managers. But these efforts re- 
mind one of the way in which the 
youth of America play base-ball— 
by paying professionals princely 
salaries to play it for them. The 
true relationship of Society to art 
and letters is that of patron. This 
it has always been, from the time 
of Augustus and Mecenas, through 
the time of Pope Nicolas V. and 
the Medici, down to our own day 
of Laureates and poets on the 
Civil List. 

Perhaps, after all, the simple 
underlying raison d’étre of Society 
is, that it exists for the purpose 
of mutual enjoyment. Is not “ to 
entertain” the verb of its own 
choice? The people of Mayfair, 


no less than the people of Bays- 
water and the people of Ratcliffe 
Highway, have care and trouble 


enough, God knows! They meet 
together to forget these cares and 
troubles, to soften the asperities 
of life, to make-believe for two or 
three hours at least that there are 
no such things as bills, or unpaid 
rents, or indigestion. Yet even 
from this point of view Society is 
a curiously anomalous organism. 
It meets together for the avowed 
purpose of “entertainment,” and 
having reasonably refined senses 
and fairly educated minds, it 
might be supposed that the en- 
tertainment would consist in ca- 
tering for these. And so it does 
in a certain measure ; but having 
usually more of the senses than of 
mind, the entertainment is not of 
the highest order. In the middle 
ages the tournament was the high- 
est form of social amusement. 
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Prowess in arms was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the 
knight. In Elizabethan days we 
get the courtly masque, where 
heroic deeds were represented and 
sung rather than enacted, — for 
mere muscle had in Tudor times 
given way to muscle linked with 
brains. There was in the courtly 
masque much to please the eye, 
and much to please that side of 
the intellect which takes pleasure 
in wit and graceful humour, not 
without an attempt at poetry of 
no low order. Perhaps Society 
will never reach anything higher 
in the way of literary or artistic 
entertainment than the courtly 
masque ; and when we remember 
*Qomus,” this is anything but dis- 
paragement. Whether the tour- 
nament or the masque will ever 
be revived—as Beaconsfield in his 
‘Lothair’ appears to have sug- 
gested—it is difficult to say. The 
multiplied opportunities of seeing 
military tournaments and athletic 
sports and plays, and of hearing 
music and singing, may act either 
as an incentive or as a deterrent 
to an attempt on the part of So- 
ciety to produce something similar 
as an amusement by and for itself. 
At present it does not seem able 
to get much beyond four-in-hand 
processions and bazaars. That the 
highest art or the highest litera- 
ture will ever emanate from our 
highest classes is a dream. Such 
things are born in the garret, not 
in the drawing-room. In a word, 
Society is a decorator, not a crea- 
tor. Its function is to beautify 
life, not to produce an artistic 
explanation of it, or a literary 
criticism of it. Its duty is to 
mollify, to smooth away, to make 
to disappear the crudities and 
harshnesses of life. Its aim, there- 
fore, is truly artistic, but not the 
most artistic: it decorates, but 
does not create. Its every trait 
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is symbolical and probative of 
this. Its drawing-rooms are con- 
crete quadrangular embodiments 
of the spirit of decoration—per- 
haps run riot. The dresses of its 
women daily and nightly, and 
with bewildering changeability, 
flaunt the truth before our eyes. 
Its very phrases and gestures, 
on the other hand, monotonously 
bear evidence of the fact. Com- 
fort, luxury, contentment—these 
only are the desiderata of Society. 

I hope I have now convinced 
madame of this: Apollo and the 
Nine, she is not their priestess ; 
she will ever remain the charming 
dispensatrix mysteriorum dee—of 
Fashion ! 

But there is a side to Society 
which we must not overlook. If 
Fashion, the maintenance of a 
standard of taste, is one of its 
functions, it has another, perhaps 
more important still, and this is— 
the bringing together of men and 
women. It is in the drawing- 
room that there is to be seen that 
most interesting of created things, 
one’s fellow-man in the one case 
and one’s fellow-woman in the 
other. Everybody is nice, and 
every body is thinking of nice things 
to say. To be sure, this man may 
be wondering how on earth it came 
about that that one was asked, 
and this woman may be counting 
the number of bell-skirts that have 
been gored and frilled into more 
fashionable shape. But on the 
whole, everybody is trying to make 
himself agreeable (another signi- 
ficant Society phrase), for by so 
doing everybody finds himself 
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mightily agreeable to himself. 
Few things put one in a better 
humour with one’s self than know- 
ing one is well-dressed and agree- 
able. Surely this general feeling 
of good-nature, this sense of being 
pleased with one’s self and one’s 
neighbour, is one worthy of culti- 
vation. It opens the heart, warms 
the affections, and makes us better 
prepared to receive the gentler 
influences of grace and beauty and 
goodwill. To some, too, social 
gatherings bring relief from toil ; 
to others relief from ennwi, that 
more deadening enemy of the soul 
than even excess of toil itself; to 
all it brings relief from self. And 
in thus bringing men and women 
together, even if Society surrounds 
their intercourse with multiform 
obstacles to the true communing 
of heart with heart, yet eye looks 
into eye (even if veiled), and hand 
grasps hand (even if gloved), and 
perhaps now and again a tiny 
crevice is opened in that granite 
prison-house in which each of us 
frail mortals lives immured. And 
this crevice after- meetings may 
enlarge, till in time that sacred 
thing called friendship, even that 
more sacred thing called love, may 
be awakened in the soul, and the 
prisoners clasp hands with tears of 
gladness. Love!—here perhaps 
we touch the very heart of the 
whole matter, and perhaps the ex- 
ceeding worship Mayfair accords 
to Erato outweighs the indiffer- 
ence shown to her sisters. Let us 
hope our Erato is the verity, not 
the phantasm. 
ARNOLD HAUvtLrarn. 
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HANDEL! It would be impos- 
sible to find a more popular name 
than this in the whole annals of 
Music; nor could any composer 
be cited whose works have been so 
frequently performed, and which 
are so generally understood as 
those by this great son of Art. 
No harmonious strains have spread 
over the world so surely and un- 
mistakably as have those of the 
composer of the “ Messiah” ; and, 
if it became necessary to instance 
a composition of importance which 
had done immeasurably more than 
any other towards making Music’s 
language known, the work which 
would unquestionably be named 
would be that masterpiece of 
choral art just mentioned. Han- 
del, of all composers, is univer- 
sal. His name is on everybody’s 
tomgue, and should there be a 
civilised being who has not heard 
it, it certainly cannot be con- 
tended that a person of culture 
exists who has not, at some time 
or another in a lifetime, listened 
to the matchless melody and har- 
mony which this composer has 
created. What lasting impres- 
sions his music makes! Men ad- 
mire the compositions of the great 
musicians, and esteem: the makers ; 
but there is vastly more in the 
case of Handel. He commands 
reverence from mankind, and were 
it not profane, men would bow 
the knee to his name. We gather 
from his music the grandest realisa- 
tions of mental enjoyment, and 
once heard, it makes permanent 
impressions of the best and noblest 
kind. Handel is the giant theolo- 
gian of music, the apostle and con- 
verter of the universe to the faith 
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of sacred musical art. No other 
religious music is so bracing—none 
so convincing ; so mighty indeed 
is its effect, that no man could 
long hear it, and if he were an 
unbeliever, remain one. That 
sublime, contemplative work, the 
** Messiah” oratorio, has probably 
done more to convince thousands 
of mankind that there is a God 
about us than all the theological 
works ever written. No wonder 
that when its grand “ Hallelujah” 
was first heard, the audience rose 
to its feet out of sheer enthusiasm. 
A rapt attention, such as this 
oratorio commands, releases an 
audience exhausted; but this is 
only impression, not depression. 
No mortal can be lifted to the 
heights to which Handel’s great 
genius will waft him, and not feel 
that he has undergone an experi- 
ence. He has travelled to a region 
where only God-like geniuses tread 
the paths; where there is an 
atmosphere too supernal save to 
those born to it. Such a transi- 
tion, such an experience, must 
exhaust the body; but with what 
bracing bands it belts the mind ! 
Handel was the son of a physician 
by a second wife. His birthplace 
was Halle, in Upper Saxony, where 
his father followed his profession, 
and where George Frederick, for 
so he was christened, lived his 
tender years. When this son was 
born the father was sixty-three 
years of age—quite a sober period 
of life—so that it is not surprising 
to find the parent designing him 
for so grave a calling as the law. 
He did not wish his son to suffer 
the discredit of becoming an artist, 
to enter a profession which it has 
31 
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been well said is sometimes more 
admired than honoured, more ex- 
tolled than rewarded. Handel was 
not born to bea lawyer. God had 
moulded him for a musician; and 
from his earliest years the child 
showed every aptitude for master- 
ing the intricacies of chords and 
fugues, which promised badly for 
the unravelling of juridical com- 
plexities. This was insupportable 
to the father, who beheld with 
concern the early propensity of 
his son, and took every means to 
check the growing passion, banish- 
ing all that was musical from the 
house. Love found out the way, 
however ; and the child-musician 
was discovered one night practising 
on an old clavichord which had 
been secreted in one of the garrets, 
some say by his loving mother. 
Poets and painters have familiar- 
ised us with the scene of the little 
fellow stealing some music, for his 
heart’s delight, from the discarded 
ramshackle instrument. 

When young Handel went to 
such extremities, he was uncon- 
sciously giving us the true key- 
note to his whole after-character. 
It was the first indication of that 
extraordinary resoluteness which 
was the most prominent feature 
of his character—a feature that 
marked his life, and which finally 
led to that great success which 
crowned the later years of his 
glorious, because it was an emi- 
nently difficult, career. This same 
resolution which distinguished his 
entire life—which enabled him to 
ride successfully over a stormy 
sea of troubles, such as only the 
few can navigate — brings us to 
the turning-point in Handel’s life. 
When he was some seven years 
of age, his father had occasion to 
visit a son by a former wife who 
was valet to the Duke of Saxe 
Weissenfels. Travelling in those 


days—two hundred years ago—was 
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tedious and expensive, and Dr 
Handel did not desire to be de- 
layed with the care of an “ infant” 
during a journey which the de- 
mands of a responsible profession 
would probably make as short as 
possible. But the future giant 
of music would go. He cried— 
bellowed, — probably as a sturdy 
young Saxon could,—and eventu- 
ally ran along the road after the 
vehicle until the tender feelings of 
the doctor could refuse no longer. 
In an evil moment for his juris- 
prudence scheme he took the child 
with him ! 

No sooner did the little fellow 
reach the ducal residence than he 
gave rein to his fancy on the keys 
of every instrument that he found 
open. The remarkable music that 
came from the finger-tips of the 
child’s hands was soon the object of 
wonder and conversation through- 
out the palace, and all this was in- 
tensified when he secured an oppor- 
tunity of touching the keys of the 
chapel organ within the hearing 
of the Duke. We know what a 
touch of genius is: most men are 
sensible enough of the fact when 
one look, one sentence, issues from 
a superior mind,—albeit the world 
is too ashamed of its normal 
mediocrity to be willing generally 
to attend to thuds of great awak- 
ening minds. Such a throb started 
from that chapel organ when little 
Handel’s tendrilled fingers chose 
the keys, and the soul of the 
Duke was touched as it never had 
been touched before. Truly a mo- 
mentous occurrence, since but for 
it Handel’s sacred music might 
never have been written. Imagine 
the world to-day without the 
Messiah”! The Duke’s atten- 
tion having been arrested, he in- 
quired of Dr Handel concerning 
the child’s future, and eventually 
succeeded in placing him for three 
years’ study under Zachau, the 
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organist of Halle cathedral.  Lib- 
eral doses of Latin were stipulated 
for by the doctor, under the fond 
delusion that there might perhaps 
yet be time for statutes and pro- 
cesses, if so be the craze for crot- 
chets and quavers could be eradi- 
cated. The boy swallowed Latin 
in liberal doses, but all was in an 
inverse ratio to any growing love 
for the law. What was only un- 
mistakable was, that at the age 
of eleven years he was a prodigious 
performer on the clavichord and 
organ. His father dying, Handel 
migrated to Hamburg. 

After a two or three years’ resi- 
dence in Hamburg—during which 
time Handel produced some minor 
operas; refused a neighbouring 
organistship because he would not 
accept the condition of marrying 
the organist’s daughter; and nearly 
lost his life in a duel with Matthe- 
son, arising out of professional 
jealousy—he went to Italy. The 
Dominican father Attilio Ariosti, 
having met the boy Handel in the 
Prussian capital, had filled his 
mind with dreams of Italy’s art 
atmosphere, and now he was hon- 
oured with an invitation from 
the Prince of Tuscany, who had 
heard Handel’s operas in Ham- 
burg, and was much struck with 
their freshness and promise. As 
an acknowledgment Handel com- 
posed the opera of “Rodrigo,” and 
produced it under the patronage 
of the Tuscan Court at Florence 
(1706). If report speaks true, the 
mistress of the Grand Duke (John 
Gaston de Medicis) sang the princi- 
pal part, and not content with 
that, conceived a passion for the 
handsome young man who had 
composed the opera. This visit 
to the land of melody proved 
an important point in HandePF 
career. In the first place, it 
threw him early in life into an 
art atmosphere such as at home 
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he could only imagine, and which” 
could not but be of the greatest 
possible service to a future prolific 
composer—as, indeed, the greatest 
composers have always proved 
themselves. Secondly, it Jed him 
into Opera, a branch of composi- 
tion for which he was not de- 
signed, yet to which he devoted 
not merely many years of his life, 
but a fortune besides, contributing 
examples which would have made 
the fame of any ordinary musician. 
Further, his experience in this 
field of work was such that when 
he was eventually convinced that 
he was not destined for an oper- 
atic composer, he manfully ac- 
cepted the situation, and settling 
down in England, never once 
turned his eyes towards Italy or 
dramatic art. 

In 1709 Handel returned to Ger- 
many and became chapel-master 
to the Elector of Hanover, after- 
wards George I. of Britain. In 
the course of events the Elector’s 
step-daughter became the pupil 
of Handel; then followed his ap- 
pointment to the mastership of 
the chapel which Steffani had re- 
signed ; and with frequent operatic 
commissions presenting themselves, 
the young composer had before him 
a life of comparative ease and 
prosperity such as seldom falls to 
the lot of the musician. Handel, 
if he was no ordinary musician, 
was certainly no ordinary man. 
His great contemporary Bach— 
and subsequent generations have 
adjudged Bach truly great—could 
build up his enormous fame amid 
the quiet surroundings of his Thu- 
ringian home, content with the 
society and esteem of such of his 
musical friends as sought him. 
Not so Handel. He was impressed 


‘with a mission: he must go out 


into the world, and breathe the 
uncontrolled air of a_ practical 
artist-life—with all its battlings, 
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vicissitudes, and fortune —ill or 
otherwise. It was this desire 
for scope that had already led 
him to pay one or two visits 
to England about this time— 
1710 and 1712 — permission for 
which was granted by the Elector 
upon Handel’s promising to return 
within a reasonable date. The 
latter visit decided his fate so far 
as his future home was concerned ; 
for what with the notice which 
Queen Anne had graciously ac- 
corded him, and the strong artis- 
tic air here, he felt he could no 
longer fall into the homely and 
dry daily life of a small German 
town. Italy was sickliness to him 
—the narrow sphere of the Bruns- 
wick Court boredom. The atmos- 
phere that such an expansive 
mind needed, London alone could 
supply. Hence it was that al- 
though it would cost him his bond, 
and win the sure displeasure of his 
kind and liberal patron, Handel 
resolved to make England his 
home. As all the world knows, he 
took up his residence in London, 
and remained there to the day of 
his death. The fact is, the place 
just suited him. There was plenty 
to do, and he was a veritable 
glutton for work. 

Italian opera, which had been 
introduced into France under the 
auspices of Cardinal Mazarin at 
the instance of Richelieu, soon 
travelled to England, and Handel 
was particularly identified with its 
introduction. His first engage- 
ment was with Aaron Hill, the 
manager of the Haymarket Opera 
House. This was to compose 
music for “Rinaldo” for the 
winter season of 1710. From 
that time down to the year 1741, 
when he produced his last opera, 
** Deidamia,” Handel was more or 
less occupied with dramatic musi- 
cal art. He wrote some forty 
operas, and in the production of 
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these alone went through an ex- 
perience that would have killed 
any ordinary being. At first all 
was success. The cavatinas ‘ Oaro 
sposa” and “ Lascia ch’ io pianga” 
from “ Rinaldo ” were heard every- 
where, and the music generally 
of this opera became so popular 
that Walsh, its publisher, made a 
thousand pounds by it. For four 
or five seasons matters went fairly 
smoothly: then came a lull, and 
for five years no more was heard 
of opera, until in 1720 a body of 
gentlemen conceived the project 
of forming a permanent Italian 
Opera for London. £50,000, of 
which the king gave £1000, was 
soon forthcoming, and with this 
sum Handel—the best fitted man 
in England for the purpose—was 
urged upon the fitful sea of oper- 
atic management. The new estab- 
lishment went by the strange 
name of the Royal Academy of 
Music, an absurd title, and the 
first step was thus taken towards 
disasters which have become his- 
torical in the story of Italian 
Opera in England. 

No sooner were the performances 
well started than two foreign com- 
posers, in the persons of Buonon- 
cini and Ariosti, were called in— 
a step which led to embroilments 
fatal to the undertaking in hand, 
and productive of harm to all save 
the disinterested onlooker. One 
of these was the Lancashire poet, 
Byrom, who wrote the epigram, 
erroneously attributed to Swift, 
about “ Buononcini” and “ninny,” 
“Handel” and “candle” — the 
best thing that has survived of the 
wretched feud “’twixt tweedledum 
and tweedledee.” The rivalries of 
composers; the squabblings of 
foreign singers — with tempers 
quite the reverse of angelic ; petty 
jealousies which weak manage- 
ment of an opera enterprise en- 
genders, — all this, coupled with 























the indifference of a tardy and 
fickle public, terminated as it 
alone could—namely, in the sub- 
version of the whole undertaking. 
For many men this would have 
been sufficient. Not so Handel. 
He turned impresario, composing 
operas, superintending rehearsals 
—in short, accepting the whole 
direction of the intricate machin- 
ery involved in an operatic under- 
taking. He not only threw his 
whole physical energies into his 
scheme, but also put his fortune 
into it—some £10,000 which he 
had saved. It was all to no purpose: 
his heroic efforts were again and 
again frustrated and defeated. 
Worn out in mind and body, he 
had to strike his flag, and the last 
picture we have of Handel is that 
of a dejected man, palsied in the 
arm which had so often been raised 
for the benefit of rebellious singers, 
seeking to recover his lost health 
amid the bracing air and tonic 
waters of Tunbridge. 

There is much that is pathetic 
in the sight of the fallen giant. 
There was no necessity for him 
to embark in such a_ business, 
for he had a regular income, pen- 
sions, and opportunities for a com- 
fortable indevendence. It is a 
condition of :arge minds, however, 
that they must have vent; and 
Handel thought nothing in the 
way of musical enterprises too big. 
He was not content to be music- 
maker, but was besides the specula- 
tor, the man of business, who could 
combine successfully the artistic 
as well as commercial aspects of 
the matter. Aware of his own 
prodigious fertiiity, he thought 
perhaps that the theatre would 
provide the one and only channel 
that could adequately meet the 
necessity he felt of pouring out 
the thoughts and fancies that 
crammed his brain. It was a 
real step, too, towards that auto- 
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cracy in music which his active 
and sanguine disposition led him 
to think he could secure, together 
with a fortune. With such a 
Phaeton at the reins, the chariot 
was bound to go furiously at first. 
It did. Handel’s opera specula- 
tion succeeded long enough to 
fascinate him with theatrical ad- 
ministration ; and when the tide 
turned, as it inevitably must turn, 
Handel, like so many managers 
since, could not disenchant him- 
self. After gambling, the next 
most exciting occupation is run- 
ning an opera establishment, which 
many, forgetting that opera is 
ephemeral, as the few works which 
have kept the stage out of the 
thousands produced show, have 
discovered to their cost. What 
accelerated Handel’s failure was a 
dispute with the directors concern- 
ing an engagement for Faustina, 
which he wished ratified, and his 
blank refusal to compose for or 
have any further dealings with the 
principal singer, Senesino, whom 
they desired to retain. Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. Handel took his 
defeat bravely, and learnt the les- 
son that his trade was neither that 
of a manager nor a composer of 
operas. 

The great man was yet to 
rise phenix-like. Recovering his 
health, he turned from secular to 
sacred art; and the thought con- 
tinued to grow in him that a 
London audience would give ear 
to a religious musical work, especi- 
ally during the Lent season which 
was approaching. He knew his 
Bible well, and felt convinced 
that he had within him a musical 
vein which, applied to its words, 
would make its everlasting truths 
more deeply felt. No _ public 
had yet turned from his organ 
improvisations ; the aristocracy 
had admired his anthems and 
other sacred music; what ap- 
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plause, too, the performances of 
“Esther” and “Deborah” had 
already excited! The recollection 
of all this swayed the master-mind, 
now in a contemplative mood. 
When men reach that period which 
Dante sings is “Jl mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita”—the mid 
passage of our life’s career—the 
tendency is to become reflective, 
and to take a higher view of 
things. Handel was so affected. 
The wear and tear, disappoint- 
ment and strifes of an unusually 
stormy artist career had been for 
him a stern probationship. He 
had been through the fire — but 
was to emerge from it strength- 
ened and equipped for the greatest 
and grandest efforts that can mark 
a musical lifetime. 

When George IT.’s queen died 
(1737), Handel was selected to 
compose the Funeral Anthem—a 
sublime work which it has been 
well said is “alone among Prot- 
estant ‘requiems,’ and more sol- 
emnly spiritual than most Catholic 
ones.” This work marks the turn- 
ing-point in Handel’s career. He 
is no longer a musical secularist, 
but a convert to the glorious cause 
of sacred music—a sphere of art 
in which he was destined to soar 
to the most exalted heights. If 
he could not please the aristocracy 
with his operas, there was yet a 
great middle class who might be 
disposed to give ear to his oratorios. 
“Saul,” “Israel in Egypt,” the 
“Messiah” (first performed in 
Dublin on Good Friday 1742), 
“Samson,” “‘ Joseph,” ‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeeus,” “Joshua,” ‘ Susanna,” 
“Solomon,” and “Jephtha,” were 
produced in quick succession—nay, 
with lightning-like rapidity, con- 
sidering their colossal proportions. 
All of these Handel put before the 
British public. With what effect 


they must have struck the audi- 
ences who heard them for the first 
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time, in their first array of fresh- 
ness—most of them now giving 
signs of immortality—can be best 
imagined by those who jealously 
attend the performances of this 
mighty master’s works—perform- 
ances which, for many years past, 
have happily been on a scale worthy 
of the composer and honourable to 
all concerned. The work of im- 
buing successive generations of 
Englishmen with Handel is equiv- 
alent to giving them the Bible— 
for no text, no preacher, no teach- 
ing could speak to the hearts of 
men and women more eloquently 
than the living harmonies of this 
profoundly great tone poet. 
Nearly twenty years were spared 
to Handel after he ceased writing 
music for the stage, and it was 
during this time that he made 
the name that will ever entitle 
him to be balanced with Homer 
and Shakespeare. Besides com- 
posing, he was engaged in con- 
ducting, and when not conducting 
he superintended the performances 
of his oratorios. He frequently 
sat at the organ, on which he was 
an unrivalled performer, when, as 
a novelty, he introduced between 
the divisions of the oratorios a 
species of music of which he may 
be said to be the inventor—the 
organ Concerto. Some day, per- 
haps, a courageous conductor will 
revive so excellent a custom for 
the benefit of modern audiences. 
Like Milton, Handel became afflict- 
ed with blindness, and, during the 
last few years of his life, had to 
be led about. But he did not 
complain. His other faculties re- 
mained unimpaired; and though 
loss of sight came over him, he 
could, when led to the organ, 
“bring all heaven before his eyes.” 
He improvised even more pro- 
foundly and grandly than ever. 
These were especially the times 
when he wept and trembled at 























the moving and awful nature of 
the subjects which his improvisa- 
tions inspired. The public liter- 
ally showered its applause upon 
him in his later years, and nothing 
could be more affecting than the 
sight of the venerable musician, 
being led forward to bow his ac- 
knowledgments to audiences which 
he could hear but could not see. 
No wonder, when “Samson” was 
performed, and Beard, the tenor, 
sang with great feeling the words, 


‘* Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon,” 


the audience thought of the sight- 
less musician, and shed tears. 

Handel died in harness. The 
last act of his life was to attend 
a charitable performance of the 
“Messiah,” at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the 6th April. The 
last enemy had signalled him. A 
few hours of deepening exhaustion, 
and, full of years,—he was over 
seventy-four,—the grand musician 
rendered up his soul to Him that 
gaveit. This was on Good Friday, 
the 14th of April 1759, the anni- 
versary of the first performance of 
the “Messiah.” Britain claimed 
the mortal remains, and found a 
grave for them in the transept of 
her great Abbey, where he sleeps 
in the company of poets, with the 
music of England’s greatest musi- 
cians ever hovering around. Such 
are, briefly, the salient features of 
Handel’s life. 


Visits to the Valhalla of Bri- 
tain have familiarised readers with 
the features of Handel, the man. 
Roubiliac’s noble piece of sculp- 
ture, which Handel himself paid 
for—the last effort of a sculptor 
whose first great work was, singu- 
larly enough, a statue of Handel 
for Vauxhall Gardens— 


‘“*A Handel breathing, though trans- 
formed to stone ”— 
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is an excellent presentment of the 
musician’s comely presence,—fully 
confirmed by the oil-paintings by 
Denner and Hudson, and the 
miniature by Zincke. That round- 
ness of period, suave grace, and 
solidity which marks his music, 
pertained not less decidedly to 
the man. He was portly, but well 
proportioned and firmly set, while 
Nature had tarried over many 
details of his exterior. The ex- 
quisitely shaped ear in the monu- 
ment is no flattering allusion of 
the sculptor’s, but a truism to 
life; while the hands, so cunning 
yet so grand in their choice of 
harmony,—which had called forth 
amid the wondering admiration of 
audiences the vast resources of 
many a king of instruments, 


‘* Like bold Briareus with his hundred 
hands,”—- 


were adorned with tapering fingers, 
which constant usage on the organ 
keys did more than preserve, de- 
spite a Dr Quin’s vulgar reference, 
in Handel’s old age, that “his 
hands were feet, and his feet 
toes.” His countenance was free, 
honest, and as open as space— 
one which commanded notice as 
showing true nobility of character ; 
albeit, as with the earnest man al- 
ways, the general look was some- 
what heavy and sour. Yet the 
change! His smile was like heaven. 
“When he did smile,” says Dr 
Burney, “it was the sun bursting 
out of a black cloud. There wasa 
sudden flash of intelligence, wit, and 
good-humour beaming in his coun- 
tenance, which I hardly ever saw 
in any other.” His eyes were 
indeed mirrors of the soul, adorned 
with shapely black brows and well 
set in a grand forehead, which 
latter, in his case, did “of wisdom 
deep declare the seat.” Handel 
knew his own power, as every 
great man knows; and it is not 
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surprising that he was thought 
to be proud, yet of a genial hum- 
our, and with a warm heart. Nor 
could such a noble intellect be 
else than earnest and thorough. 
Thus, when at work, he was often 
rough and peremptory — dealing 
out torrents of abuse “ ven tings 
vos mixed,” to understand which 
one required to be intimately 
acquainted with at least English, 
French, German, and Italian. Yet 
these rages were healthy outbursts 
of a great mind,—not morbid 
jealous feelings. Such fits of 
wrath led to amusing scenes. 
How he thundered and roared 
at Cuzzoni when she refused to 
sing an air which he had written 
for her, and only did so from fear 
lest he should give effect to his 
threat to throw her out of the 
window! What a rating, too, he 
gave the poor Chester printer 
Janson, who assured Handel he 
could “sing at sight.” ‘You 
schountrel! tit not you dell me 
dat you could sing at soite!” 
“Yes, sir,” said the affrighted 
chorister, “and so I can, but not 
at first sight”! Royalty was not 
spared, and although at Handel’s 
time it was not the thing for 
patrons to be punctual, the iras- 
cible maestro demanded attention 
when they did come. If the maids 
of honour talked—as they did— 
he was very violent, and could be 
heard swearing at the offenders. 
Then the Princess, with her accus- 
tomed benignity, used to say, 
“Hush! hush! Handel is in a 
passion” —a condition of mind 
which was only too clearly indi- 
cated by the perilous position of 
the big white wig which he wore. 
Against all this may be set down 
a natural wit and good-humour 
which were constantly showing the 
real good-heartedness of the man. 
When Dr Greene had left with 
him a new anthem for his opinion 
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upon it, he told him that “it 
wanted air.” ‘ Air!” exclaimed 
its composer. “Yes, air; and 
so I did hang it out of de vin- 
dow,” replied Handel. When the 
“Messiah” was being performed 
in Dublin, Dubourg led the band, 
and one evening had a close to 
make ad libitum. Following the 
fashion, the violinist took his 
cadenza through the most ex- 
traneous keys, until Handel be- 
gan to wonder when he would 
really come to the shake which 
was to terminate the long close. 
Eventually it came; whereupon 
Handel, to the merriment of the 
audience, exclaimed loud enough 
to be heard, “ Velcome home, 
velcoome home, Mr Dubourg!” 
On one occasion a_ perturbed 
singer had some warm words with 
Handel, and wound up the wrangle 
by threatening to jump on the 
harpsichord which he played. 
“Oh,” replied Handel, “let me 
know ven you vill do dat, and I 
vill advertise it, for I am sure dat 
more people vill come to see you 
jump than to hear you sing.” 
When he heard the serpent for 
the first time, he was very much 
shocked by the harshness of the 
sound, and cried out, “Vat de 
tefel be dat?” “That is the newly 


invented instrument — the ser- 
pent ”—somebody said. “Oh!” 
he replied, “de serbent, ay! 


But dat be not de serbent dat se- 
tuced Eve!” The scolding which 
he gave the professors who wanted 
to hear the “ Messiah,” but had 
been indifferent to ‘ Theodora,” 
was not devoid of truth nor with- 
out the composer’s usual pleasan- 
try. There were many empty 
benches where “Theodora” was 
performed, and Handel would say 
to his consolers, ‘‘ Never mind ; de 
moosic vill soundt de petter.” Dis- 
engaged professors would scarcely 
accept free admissions for it ; and 

















subsequently two of these gentle- 
men calling upon him for permits 
to hear the ‘“ Messiah,” Handel 
bluntly expostulated, “Oh! your 
servant, mein Herren. You are 
tamnaple tainty! You vouldt not 
go to ‘Teodore’; dere vas room 
enough to tance dere when dat 
vas perform !” 

Handel was blessed with a 
wondrous appetite, and many are 
the amusing accounts, true or 
otherwise, as to the means taken 
by its owner for its indulgence. 
His gastronomic propensities were 
frequently the object of satires, 
and in one caricature the com- 
poser is represented sitting on a 
beer-barrel. A ham and pair of 
fowls are attached to the pipes 
of an organ, a turbot lies upon a 
pile of books, and the floor of the 
apartment is strewn with oyster- 
shells, It is more likely that his 
adversaries invented and propa- 
gated many of the wild stories 
concerning his eating and drink- 
ing powers, than that they had any 
foundation in literal fact. No one 
would probably order a dinner for 
three persons, for instance, and 
because it was being kept back for 
the company to arrive, blurt out 
to the astonished waiter, “I am 
de gombany—pring up de tinner 
brestissimo.” Nor, in the case 
of one so good-hearted and gener- 
ous as Handel was, can much 
credence be placed upon the scan- 
dal that he was given to solitary 
indulgence—to satisfy which, when 
company was present, he would 
feign to have conceived a sudden 
musical inspiration, exclaiming, 
“Oh !—I have de tort !” repairing 
the while to an adjoining apart- 
ment, where one who had grown 
suspicious of these frequent inter- 
ruptions discovered, by means of 
the keyhole, that the composer was 
discussing unaided the merits of a 
superior bottle of Burgundy ! 
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The Handel who chose to com- 
bine the trader, speculator, and 
man of business with the musician 
—who was bent upon converting 
his art into a means of making 
a fortune—was not likely to do 
else than drive hard bargains, 
Such was the case. The music 
publisher found him a tartar—a 
shrewd practical man of business, 
who wanted the lion’s share, and 
often got it. Thus he died in 
affluence, despite all his theatrical 
failures and bankruptcy, together 
with his exceeding liberality. 
Charity was one of the brightest 
ornaments of his character. When 
on the brink of insolvency, he 
continued to give charitable per- 
formances; and when he died 
worth £20,000, legacies were found 
for the Foundling Hospital, for 
the Society of Musicians, and for 
those with claims of affection and 
gratitude. 

If he wept and trembled when 
he heard grand music, and was 


found sobbing while setting the- 


words “ He was despised and re- 
jected of men”; if we believe his 
servant's testimony, that when he 
used to bring him his chocolate in 
the morning, he often stood with 
silent astonishment to see his 
master’s tears mix with the ink 
as he penned his divine notes,— 
all this was the outcome of no 
overworked, disordered, mental 
condition, but the result of a 
veritable sympathy with, and pro- 
found belief in, his God and im- 
mortality. No irreligious man 
could have poured out such deep 
tones of sorrow or exulting joy 
as Handel has done in his ora- 
torios ; no one could have entered 
so deeply into the matter of “the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ,” and yet not have believed. 
The truth is, when he lived in 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
he was a constant worshipper at 
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the afternoon services at St 
George’s, Hanover Square; and 
nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than attending the services at the 
Foundling Chapel. 
There can be no doubt that, de- 
spite his frequent outbursts of pas- 
sion, he was a thoroughly religious 
man, who exercised a practical 
piety with hand and heart through 
a long and sorely tried life. Not 
a breath of suspicion has ever been 
cast upon his moral character. His 
courage, energy, and endurance 
were marvellous. His whole life 
was one long battling with difficult 
conditions arising out of his own 
indefatigable industry, and from 
circumstances connected with his 
art. But, strong man of the earth 
as he was, he met his troubles 
and disappointments bravely, and 
in the spirit of the philosopher. 
He had chosen to enter the arena, 
and determined to keep it; nor 
did he know what defeat was un- 
til within a few hours of his death, 
when, summoning Smith, an old 
friend, to his bedside, he bade him 
“Good-bye!” telling him they 
would “ meet again,” and then in- 
structed the servant to let no one 
else see him, as he had “ now done 
with the world.” Perpetual strife, 
battlings with capricious singers, 
competition with rival composers, 
and the factions of parties bent on 
the entertainment of fools of qual- 
ity—all this Handel met heroic- 
ally. It hindered him, but it did 
not affect his ultimate success. It 
was a discipline which he seems to 
have understood, and the more re- 
buffs he received the more he put 
forth his giant energies. Because 


opera failed, and the nobility of 
the land yawned at his music, he 
did not give way ; he was not one 
of those feeble creatures who col- 
lapse when their summer of pros- 
perity is gone,—on the contrary, 
he went to work again with greater 
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vigour than ever. He showed his 
heels to the “upper ten,” and, 
with an oratorio under his arm, 
made his obeisance to the great 
middle class. People who regard 
Handel as a martyr, and one to 
be pitied, make a mistake. He 
knew perfectly well how to take 
care of himself. He was never 
married—a loss which he appears 
to have counterbalanced by lead- 
ing a very comfortable bachelor 
life. The demands of his profes- 
sion kept him busy, and he was 
always surrounded by a few tried 
friends and faithful attendants, 
who forgot his occasional bursts of 
temper and uncouthness by the 
side of his accustomed cheerful- 
ness, natural pleasantry, and grat- 
itude for the slightest attention. 
Kind, thoughtful, and generous to 
the last, his one great fault was 
a proud obstinate temper, which 
never gave him the time to think 
of conciliating his enemies or of 
making an amende propre. Conse- 
quently, throughout his career, he 
was constantly offending somebody. 
On his death-bed he was reconciled 
to several old friends—whom he 
forgave, allowing their legacies 
to stand! He was an angry, 
strong, inspired man, with a na- 
ture apt to bubble over with right- 
eous indignation at the slightest 
provocation. This is the worst 
that can be said of him. 


The consideration of Handel as 
a musician provides a study as ex- 
pansive as it is engrossing. It is 
no exaggeration to say that to 
thoroughly exhaust the matter— 
to produce example, draw paral- 
lels, furnish adequate data with 
contemporary and past criticism— 
would fill many volumes. Few 
musicians have been so many-sided, 
and so great in each department. 
Composer, organist, kapellmeister 
or bandmaster, conductor, teacher 
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—he excelled in all; and to these 
parts he added the manager, im- 
presario, and distinguished mem- 
ber of society. 

In judging of Handel as a com- 
poser, indisputable facts force them- 
selves upon us—his failure in opera 
and his success in oratorio writing. 
With the bare thought of him in 
the latter capacity, two impressive 
realities approach before us—his 
stupendousness and profoundness. 
Here he is over all composers, or, 
as Haydn exclaimed, “ He is the 
father of us all.” Beethoven, Bach, 
Spohr, Mozart, Haydn, and Men- 
delssohn have composed grand, 
glorious music; but Handel must 
ever remain their superior when 
the ethics of the matter are con- 
sidered. This foremost place his 
oratorio music has secured him. 
Selecting the field of sacred choral 
art, which previous to his time was 
represented by Stradella’s “ John 
the Baptist,” Pergolesi’s ‘“‘Stabat 
Mater,” with Carissimi’s and Scar- 
latti’s oratorios, and the composi- 
tions of the early English Church 
musicians, Handel built up an art 
form of such magnitude that no 
composer durst enter the domain 
of sacred choral art save to be 
shadowed by the overpowering 
supremacy of the one — Handel. 
Majesty and energy—these are the 
prevailing properties of the great 
epics, by virtue of which Han- 
del takes his place among the 
tone-art leaders,—a position which 
no age, no country, no future, can 
ever imperil. Apart from ora- 
torios and operas, Handel wrote 
not a little instrumental music ; 
but in whichever walk we look, 
there is always the same lofty 
style, strong clear thought, de- 
cided expression, vigorous active 
quality, which is, after all, the true 
reflection of himself. 

In writing for the voice, espe- 
cially in chorus, Handel has had 
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few equals, and no_ superior. 
There is no more grateful music 
to sing than that of Handel; and 
the writer, as a student of singing, 
can specially speak of the tenor 
songs throughout his works. Han- 
del would appear to have possessed 
a thorough technical acquaintance 
with the power and possibility of 
the voice. This he very probably 
acquired in Italy, since we know 
that he could sing, although his 
actual instructor is not mentioned. 
Certainly, he could never have 
written for the voice as he has 
done by sheer luck or intuition. 
The fate of the compositions of 
musicians—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent— who have proceeded on 
this insecure footing is happily 
known; but Handel’s music can 
never be subjected to the charge 
of being unvocal. Quite other- 
wise. His knowledge of compass ; 
his power of adapting the most 
difficult melodies to the varying 
range of the vocal register; his 
dexterous points of relief to the 
voice ; his play upon its best parts 
—whether it be a soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, or bass—in all this 
Handel has been surpassed by no 
composer of any period or country. 

The rate at which he composed 
was prodigious. He could hardly 
commit his inspirations to paper 
fast enough, as the state of his 
“Rinaldo” was 
composed in twenty-one days; 
the “Messiah,” the king of ora- 
torios, was written in twenty-three 
days; the “Israel” occupied but 
twenty-seven days ; “Joshua” was 
produced in less than a month. 
Marvellous productivity! Those 
who have examined Handel’s scores 
are aware that they bear every 
trace of most hurried writing. The 
speed at which he composed has 
been proved by the sand upon the 
ink at the top as well as the bottom 
of the pages, showing that the page 
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was wet throughout when subjected 
to sand for drying purposes. One 
has only to remember, too, the 
number and extent of his compo- 
sitions to realise the almost super- 
human work which he accom- 
plished. Thirty-nine operas in 
three Acts, twenty-one oratorios, 
anthems, cantatas, chamber-music, 
concertos, sonatas, piéces d’occa- 
sion, &c.,—Zin all, one hundred 
and twenty-two compositions,—is 
no small record for a man forced 
into the whirl of ceaseless social 
and professional turmoil. 

As a performer on the organ 
and harpsichord he was unrivalled. 
It was a question as to this which 
led to the unfortunate squabble 
with Mattheson outside the Ham- 
burg theatre, and which, but for a 
button on his coat, or, as some 
say, for a music score in his pocket, 
would have cost Handel his life at 
the sword’s point. Scarlatti, when 
he was so much struck on hearing 
a stranger playing on the harpsi- 
chord at a masquerade at Venice, 
soon came to the point. “It is 
either the Saxon [of whom he had 
heard] or the devil,” said the 
Italian maestro. On the organ 
Handel had no equal. His style 
of playing was one distinctly his 
own—a style that was marked 
by a vigorous touch of uncommon 
brilliancy and variety, with a 
happy blending of the manual and 
pedal resources of the instrument. 
His improvisations taxed the full 
powers of the organ, and covered 
seemingly the whole area of tonal 
reach, modulation, and contrapun- 
tal skill and learning. ll this, 
and the grandeur of his thematic 
inspiration, left the listener to 
his organ-playing spellbound. In 
Handel’s day the organist played 
the organ part from the score, 
which had a figured bass line. 
With this line, and the assistance 
of such directions as Organo, Senza. 


organo, Organo pieno, Tasto solo, 
Unisono, &c., he constructed the 
organ part there and then, accord- 
ing to his ability. 

When not engaged with the 
opera, Handel had many other 
professional demands. He taught 
music in the palace and down- 
wards. Musician-laureate that he 
proved, he was frequently the re- 
cipient of commands from the 
Sovereign to compose music for 
important State occasions. When 
the Peace of Utrecht was pro- 
claimed, for instance, a national 
thanksgiving service was performed 
in St Paul’s Cathedral, for which 
occasion Handel specially com- 
posed the Ze Dewm and Jubilate 
music, whereupon Queen Anne 
settled upon him a pension of 
£200 a-year—an amount that 
was doubled soon afterwards by 
George I. One potent patron was 
the Earl of Burlington, living 
in Burlington House, who set 
apart a suite of rooms for the 
young composer. It was under 
this roof, in fact, that Handel com- 
posed his opera “‘ Amadigi.” Then 
the magnificent Duke of Chandos 
attached Handel as chapel-master 
of the palace at Cannons, near 
Edgware. It was for the services 
here that Handel composed the 
superb series of Chandos Anthems 
—some twenty in number. Han- 
del’s organ-playing at the chapel 
became known far and wide, and 
on Sunday mornings the road to 
Edgware used to be crowded with 
fine gentlemen and still finer ladies 
in their equipages, all going to the 
Duke’s chapel to pray, and to hear 
“Mr Handel” play the organ. 
The cathedral service was _per- 
formed by a choir of voices and 
instruments superior at that time 
in number and excellence to any- 
thing of the kind in Europe. 

Whether Handel added to his 
many parts the capacities of a 
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Costa, Manns, or Barnby, has not 
transpired ; for conducting in his 
day was not exactly what it now is 
—when the array of singers and in- 
strumentalists is frequently larger 
than the audiences used to be. It 
has never been decided with cer- 
tainty whether it was Handel’s 
usual custom to beat time with 
the bdton, or to conduct sitting at 
the harpsichord—that instrument 
being an important member of the 
orchestra in those days, and as late 
as the time of Rossini, who, among 
his other operatic reforms, banished 
it from the stage. Most probably 
Handel combined both methods, as 
circumstances required; but that 
the whole conduct and _ responsi- 
bility of the performance devolved 
upon him is gathered from the 
scene that took place upon one 
occasion between him and Cares- 
tini, who refused to sing “ Verdi 
prati” in “ Alcina ”—that fine air 
being too trifling for him! Han- 
del went for him. ‘“ You tog! 
don’t I know better as yourself 
vat is best for you to zing! If 
you vill not zing all de zong vat 
I give you, I vill not pay you ein 
stiver.” 

As a plagiarist Handel claims 
special attention. Other men’s 
musical ideas crowded upon his 
receptive mind as lavishly as 
did his own, and he seems to 
have turned them very largely to 
account. A later age, with a 
more scrutinising eye and ana- 
lytical craze than his own, has dis- 
covered that Handel has justly 
entitled himself to the reputation 
of being a musical pirate, as bold 
and barefaced as was ever abroad. 
He did not merely borrow ideas, 
—he lifted whole movements en 
bloc/ The customs of one age 
are often inexplicable to another, 
and no one nowadays could 
probably offer a solution to the 
problem which Handel supplies in 
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this respect. Buononcini had to 
fly the country for passing off as 
his own a madrigal by Lotti; yet 
Handel seems to have been fortu- 
nate enough to have long escaped 
detection. One charge will suffice, 
although Erba, Stradella, Colonna, 
and others have all been laid 
under contribution. When in 1743 
a grateful nation returned thanks 
for the battle of Dettingen, 
Handel provided a Ye Deum, 
presumably of his own composi- 
tion. It has been discovered, 
however, that the composition is 
mainly the music of a 7’e Deum by 
Urio, who was a chapelmaster in 
Venice in the seventeenth century. 
No less than nine movements in 
the “ Dettingen 7’e Deum,” and six 
in “Saul” are “cribs” of an 
amazing and audacious nature 
from Urio’s work. What induced 
Handel to thus appropriate and 
palm off as his own other men’s 
work, no one has discovered. It 
is a great blot on an otherwise 
honourable artistic career, and is 
the less excusable because it must 
have been even less trouble for 
him to write an original move- 
ment than to copy one. Small men 
have to descend, and do descend, to 
such unprincipled tactics ; but the 
case is unexampled where a great 
composer has perpetrated such 
gross plagiarisms as are traceable 
to Handel. However, he imparted 
a certain Handelian flavour to all 
he stole, and barren composers 
will do well not to imitate his 
powers of appropriating, unless 
they are quite sure that they can 
do as much with the borrowings as 
the master has done. Where is 
the composer since Handel’s day, 
too, who has not borrowed of him! 

It is the fashion with many 
people to parade Handel as an 
English composer. This is a mis- 
take. It is true that he spent 
fifty years of a long life here, but 
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to the last he was a German. His 
musical style and training were 
acquired in Germany and Italy, 
and its most characteristic features 
are the solidity of the one country 
and the fluent grace of the other. 
His style was formed practically 
when he came to England in 1710 ; 
and although, when he resorted to 
oratorio composition in 1738, he 
profited by a long familiarity with 
British secular and sacred art, yet 
his music still stands far above any- 
thing in the English school. Let 
us be just. Handel belongs to 
Germany as surely as do Bach and 
Mendelssohn, and we have no real 
right to claim him. If his music 
is not German art, it certainly 
is not English, being altogether 
beyond us in power, depth, and 
magnitude. No one, save Bach, 
has ever equalled such tremen- 
dous choral music ; only Mendels- 
sohn has approached either. Much 
of Handel’s operatic music might 
be transferred—some of it really 
was—to his oratorios without the 
world being much the wiser; yet 
no one dreams of appropriating 
Handel as an Englishman for the 
sake of his operas. The truth is, 
Handel stands apart by himself. 
He is the Shakespeare and Homer 
of music ; his compositions possess 
his distinct personality, and are 
well located when declared to be 
universal in their language—not 
for one age, but for all time. 


Nature, ever kind and bounte- 
ous, gave Handel to the world 
shortly after the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Europe had 
need then of intellectual giants. 
He proved a distinct figure in the 
Lyric Drama dénotment, and the 
period covered by his work and in- 
fluence is full of pregnant interest. 
That luxurious form of pleasure 
and amusement, Opera, was, to 
use a familiar expression, just 
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“coming in” here, and was dis- 
figured by anomalies and puerili- 
ties which constituted the worst 
features of the early periods of 
Italian opera. When first intro- 
duced into this country, for in- 
stance, it was performed by a 
mixed company. Every man did 
what was right in his own eyes, 
and sang his part in his own lan- 
guage! The Italian prima donna 
and primo uomo sang their popular 
airs in their mother-tongue in Ven- 
ice and Hamburg alike, and it was 
no concern to her or to him whether 
the rest of the opera was rendered 
in German or Bengalese. The or- 
thodox number of dramatis persone 
was six—three women and three 
men; and when sometimes a fourth 
male part was added, this ultima 
parte was allotted to the bass. 
Women sang men’s parts, and that 
of the prima donna was taken by 
a male artificial soprano. Each 
singer had his or her forte. One 
could sing high, another low ; one 
was famous in the bravura style, 
another in the cantabile. In one 
point only did they bear a striking 
resemblance—they all had whims 
and tempers which could never be 
satisfied ; and one and all demanded 
to be heard in the opera in a suit- 
able air. Thus there was the Aria 
Cantabile, such as Signora Faus- 
tina used to sing with superlative 
success; the Aria di Portamento, 
like “Caro vieni a me,” first sung 
by Signora Cuzzoni in Handel’s 
* Ricardo Primo”; the Aria di 
mezzo Carattere, less pathetic than 
the Aria Cantabile, and less digni- 
fied than the Aria di Portamento ; 
the Aria Parlante, like “Cuor di 
madre” in “Sosarme”; and finally, 
the Aria di Bravura, which con- 
tained passages with embellish- 
ments which would startle audi- 
ences nowadays. Each opera was 
divided into three Acts, while 
every scene terminated with an air, 
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and each of the personaggi was ex- 
pected to sing one air at least in 
each of the Acts, The most im- 
portant airs were placed at the 
end of the first and second Acts ; 
then, in the second and third Acts, 
came a grand scena for the hero 
and heroine, with the aria di brav- 
ura, to display the vocalist’s power 
—followed by a grand duet ; while 
in the third Act, and usually 
terminating it, was the Chorus, 
frequently accompanied by a 
dance. ‘Trios, duets, or other con- 
certed pieces were entirely absent 
—which is to be accounted for in 
the conceits and jealousies of sing- 
ers, who would not consent to shine 
other than alone. 

Much of all this Handel im- 
proved, yet it is not to be won- 
dered at that he did not succeed 
with opera. No natural or con- 
sistent opera, as we understand 
it, was possible with such condi- 
tions. Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion, and the arrival of materials 
which it was to take two genera- 
tions to produce, would bring 
about a reasonable lyric drama; 
and the world was not yet ripe 
for such a production. Handel 
made advances. He set librettists, 
singers, and critics at defiance, 
and embellished ‘ Adamisto” with 
an elaborate quartet; while in 
“Teseo” he changed the places of 
the Airs, and did all that he dare 
in the way of innovations. But he 
could not take his generation on a 
decade ; hence, so far as their suc- 
cess then, or their value now for 
representation, is concerned, the 
forty-two operas which Handel 
left. may as well never have been 
written. What might have been 
his success in opera, save for the 
unfortunate split with the nobility 
over Senesino, and the subsequent 
defection of his company, would 
be a fruitless speculation. 

All Handel’s operas are on the 
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Italian model, as he knew it, and 
breathe the Italian spirit of their 
age—the Scarlatti period (1650- 
1725). Despite their failure to 
make or mend their composer's 
fortune, they are works in which 
the transcendent genius of Handel 
is apparent. The Italians were 
pleased with them, and affection- 
ately surnamed the composer “ J/ 
caro Sassone.” He had so caught 
the national musical spirit, too, 
that they had no difficulty in 
persuading themselves that his 
music was quite their own. 
When Handel put “Rinaldo” upon 
the Haymarket stage in 1710, it 
was beyond all comparison the 
finest opera that had been pro- 
duced in any country. It stands, 
then, something of a musical land- 
mark whenever the progress of 
Italian opera is }being considered. 
The score contains some of the 
finest music that Handel ever 
wrote. In “Rinaldo,” as in his 
other operas, there are songs which 
of themselves might have ensured 
success for the operas, had the 
public been prepared for the new 
entertainment. But it was un- 
decided. It preferred indifferent 
composers to Handel, and in the 
end looked upon him as an operatic 
incubus. From a dramatic-music 
point of view, Handel was out of 
joint with the times. 

The suggestion that Handel’s 
operas should be revived for the 
benefit of present-day audiences 
has more than once appeared in 
print. Let them be produced 
by all means if there is a public 
straining for a novelty, and will- 
ing to become onlookers at a 
resurrection of dry old bones and 
antiquated processes in a proba- 
tionary period in the history of 
that combination of the two arts— 
music and drama—which we term 
Opera. As novelties, they might 
interest a certain few who are 
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always athirst for some new thing ; 
but the average musical body of 
to-day would go awry under a rep- 
resentation of a lyrical drama two 
hundred years old. Such a perfor- 
mance would not add to Handel’s 
reputation, but detract from it. 
Opera then and now, though with 
the same aim, are widely differ- 
ing art-forms. Progress marks 
opera as it does architecture or 
religious thought, and save for the 
purposes of comparison, there 
would be as little gain in reviving 
Handel’s operas as would follow 
upon a reproduction of a Saxon 
dwelling or a Briton’s hut. From 
“Rinaldo” to “Lohengrin” and 
“Falstaff” isa big skip, and it 
would be altogether unreasonable 
to seriously ask a British audience 
to face the leap. Operatic matériel 
and ensemble are now on a much 
more extensive scale than was the 
case in Handel’s time, when even 
Gluck’s many reforms and improve- 
ments had not been given to the 
world. To reproduce Handel’s 
operas for the ordinary theatre- 
goer nowadays, managers would 
have to rehabilitate Handel in 
every direction. This could only 
be unsatisfactory, and it is to be 
hoped that no management will 
ever rescue the scores from the 
oblivion into which they, with 
a hundred thousand others, have 
deservedly passed. The argument 
that because Macready revived 
“Acis and Galatea” at Drury 
Lane successfully, the same result 
might be expected from a revival 
of Handel’s operas, is unsound. 
The “Acis” is a singularly con- 
venient score to render; and par- 
taking as it does of the nature 
of a cantata, it is always wel- 
come in the concert-room, without 
the aid of scenic effects. Operas 
without scenery or action, how- 
ever, would be curious indeed, 
albeit not unprecedented. Every 
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song that Handel has written in 
his operas might be brought to 
light with infinite advantages to 
singers, but no one probably would 
be much the better for the entire 
operas. They are valuable as 
marking a certain period in the 
development of opera ; but it is an 
unwarrantable stretch of the criti- 
cal faculty to promise that their 
performance would please modern 
audiences. 

Respect for esthetic truth aad 
artistic principle was not the gos- 
pel of opera composers of Handel’s 
day. The notion of judiciously 
developing the plot of the piece, 
and of making the story intelli- 
gible to the audience, gave place 
to a plan of song after song, to 
gratify the vanity of the singers. 
The airs were tacked together 
with wretched recitative, which 
served the double purpose of feebly 
carrying on the narrative and 
affording breathing-time for the 
elaborate vocal displays of the 
singers. Handel effected an im- 
provement here. He had to play 
down to the singers, it is true ; but 
he considerably curtailed their op- 
portunities in his opera songs. He 
extended recitative, and gave it a 
scope and value such as it had 
never known, It was made the 
vehicle of much dramatic expres- 
sion, and conveyed the narrative 
of the piece on a scale as grand 
as it was bold. For his services 
in this respect, Handel’s name will 
always be associated with the ad- 
vance and development of opera 
as a form. 

Handel’s importance in musical 
history, however, rests almost 
solely upon his sacred music. In 
this sphere of art he worked won- 
ders, and carried the scope and 
possibilities of religious harmony 
to a reach far beyond anything 
that had gone before, yet which 
was, curiously enough, closely ap- 
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proached by an unknown contem- 
porary in Bach. To make a grand 
musical epic in a walk of art quite 
opposite to the dramatic opera and 
stage production was, indeed, a 
change of front. This Handel 
essayed, and accomplished success- 
fully enough to make his name 
immortal, It was an achievement 
which could only be effected by a 
master-mind, since its success de- 
pended not so much upon the in- 
ception of the idea—for the an- 
them of the English Church ser- 
vice had long before suggested that 
—as upon the power to launch 
favourably so vast a structure as 
the new narrative musical form— 
the classical oratorio—was to be. 
Only a consummate genius could 
have accomplished what Handel 
has done in his oratorios, taking 
into account especially the state 
of musical resources of the period, 
and the disposition of the public 
mind respecting music. Bach was 
writing his Passion works while 
Handel was composing his ora- 
torios; but one cast his composi- 
tions in the teeth of a fickle and 
none too friendly public, while 
Bach is hardly yet understood by 
people in general, and is certainly 
only appreciated by relatively a 
few musical workers, with time 
and inclination to study him. But 
Handel saw an opportunity, and 
with his quick perception and 
capacity for turning matters to ac- 
count, he seized it: he felt con- 
scious that he had within him the 
making of a great sacred lyrical 
form, which the public would be 
unable to resist. His long stay in 
Italy had familiarised him with 
the Church music of Palestrina, 
Carissimi, Scarlatti, Durante, Stra- 
della, and Pergolesi: he remem- 
bered the Protestant Church song 
of his fatherland, and the writings 
of men like Luther, Schutz, Keiser, 
and Graun; but he was mainly 
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influenced by the English Church 
musicians—a long list of whom, 
with the immortal Purcell at their 
head, had come and gone before 
Handel’s day. Byrd, Bull, Blow, 
Pelham-Humphrey, Wise, Purcell, 
the native madrigal writers, Lock, 
—all preceded Handel, while musi- 
cians like Aldrich, Croft, Greene, 
Weldon, Boyce, and Arne were 
his contemporaries. Thus, while 
the impressionable Saxon master 
was in this country, there was 
plenty to attract his ear and win 
his fancy. That he was influenced 
by English sacred music was un- 
questionable. He stands greatly 
indebted to the cathedral com- 
posers for much of that dignity 
and nervous energy which marks 
his oratorio and religious music. 
England’s greatest musician, Pur- 
cell—who had written operas, ser- 
vices, anthems, and orchestral works 
such as no other here had written 
before him—was Handel’s great fa- 
vourite, and from him he borrowed 
something of his inspiring eccles- 
iastical style. That originality 
and freshness, solidity and fervent 
grandeur, with theoretical learn- 
ing and resource, which marks 
Purcell’s music, may be traced in 
Handel. Honest man that he 
was, he did not hesitate to admit 
his vast admiration for Purcell’s 
genius ; and it is no discredit to 
him, because he had to put his 
oratorio music before the public, 
that he had the good sense and 
tact to select the medium of a 
style not only known to, but ap- 
proved by it. A_ bankrupt 
through his opera schemes and 
failures, he was all averse to a 
repetition of his experience in 
launching his oratorios — hence 
his precaution to speak in a lan- 
guage understood of the people ; 
to be as English as possible; to 
manifest the great power which 
he felt within him through the 
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medium of a style peculiar to Eng- 
land,—to accomplish all which, he 
submitted to be influenced by his 
not unworthy forerunner, Purcell. 

Carissimi (1604-1674) paved the 
way for oratorio, as seen in Handel. 
Polyphonic art and harmony made 
great headway at the instance of 
Carissimi. His “Jonah” and other 
oratorii are models upon which 
this form has grown and devel- 
oped ; and no one who has studied 
such bold and vigorous work as 
the choruses in “ Jonah ”—notably 
that great double chorus, “ And 
there was a mighty tempest ”— 
will be without the conviction 
that Handel benefited largely by 
the example of these writings of 
a master born a hundred years 
before him. With such influencing 
elements given, however, Handel 
literally towers above all in the 
domain of sacred choral art. 

The works among Handel’s 
oratorios that stand out before 
others are, the “ Messiah,” “ Israel- 
in Egypt,” “Judas Maccabzus,” 
“Samson,” “ Jephtha,” “ Alexan- 
der’s Feast,” and the charming 
serenata, “Acis and Galatea.” 
The “Messiah” is indisputably 
the most transcendent effort of 
Handel’s genius, yet, strange to 
say, it was not immediately suc- 
cessful. Like the Divine Person- 
ality it depicts, it was ill received 
—at first. ‘A prophet is not 
without honour ” Handel 
took the work to Dublin, beyond 
the reach of English cabals. 
There its seal was set. The 
work has fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, fostered the orphan, 
and enriched succeeding managers 
of oratorios more than any single 
production in this or any other 
country. 





To enter upon a detailed critical 
analysis of Handel’s writings, nay, 
even of the “ Messiah” itself, would 
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require much space. Each one 
must study the works for himself 
and herself. One is loath to pass 
on, however, without citing a few 
chief points of striking beauty and 
commanding interest. Take such 
choruses as “For unto us,” ‘He 
trusted in God,” “Lift up your 
heads,” the “Hallelujah” and 
‘** Amen ” in the “ Messiah.” These 
and such massive numbers as “ He 
spake the word,” “ But the waters 
overwhelmed,” “The people shall 
hear,” and “Sing unto the Lord,” 
from that wonderful descriptive 
work, the Jewish oratorio, “ Israel 
in Egypt,” help us to estimate 
Handel’s power and erudition in 
a direction in which he is without 
a rival. That perfect fulness, that 
broad flowing majestic melody dis- 
cernible in all the parts, that fine 
moulding of the harmony, that 
rich variety, colour, and freshness 
—all this, and much more that 
stamps these colossal movements 
from MHandel’s oratorios, proves 
that his great forte was the chorus. 
His examples are the grandest, 
most powerful, most energetic com- 
binations of vocal forces penned by 
musician. Bach has furnished 
some wonderful choruses in his 
** Passion” oratorios, but they are 
far from approaching the majestic, 
overpowering, well-defined masses 
of sound, generally in jubilant 
pitch, which Handel rolls forth. 
The sum of the matter is this— 
in the art of writing for bodies of 
voices, Handel. excelled beyond 
everybody and everything. 
Handel’s songs are not equal to 
his choruses — especially his ora- 
torio choruses. They are neither 
so emotional nor so forcible as the 
music in his recitatives and cho- 
ruses; but they are replete with 
grace and charm, and, while 
valuable to the singer for vocal 
purposes, they are not less so to 
the student of analysis, since they 
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each provide bar after bar of the 
most exquisite examples of instru- 
mental and vocal blendings. Such 
gems from the oratorios as “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
‘“‘ Let the bright seraphim,” “ Love 
in her eyes,” “ Virtue my soul 
shall still embrace,”—with its pas- 
sage of seventy-three notes on the 
one syllable “ great,”—* O, ruddier 
than the cherry,” and many more, 
are notable examples of Handel’s 
song style; while, if we turn to 
his operas, songs like “ Un dis- 
prezzato affeto,” “ Affanni del pen- 
sier,” “Ombra cara,” “ Men fedele,” 
and “Il mio cor”—in their oppo- 
site styles—convince us that, al- 
though to modern ears they lack a 
certain “ warmth” that we have 
grown to expect in vocal solos, 
they would in other respects be 
hard to surpass. In few of his 
songs is Handel truly emotional or 
passionate, but they all abound in 
fine air, unsurpassed vocal pas- 
sages, and a seemingly intentional 
limit of poetic expression, which 
combine to leave a perfectly satis- 
factory impression of loftiness. No 
other songs have the same Spartan 
vigour, or are so fine in their sheer 
strength of outline and beauty of 
figure. But passion and senti- 
ment are lost in fitness and pro- 
priety. Handel’s duets, trios, and 
quartets are like his songs—finely 
cast, exquisitely finished, spirited 
and beautiful—in short, sternly 
classic. 

The Instrumental music which 
Handel left included Harpsichord 
Lessons ; Concertos for different in- 
struments ; Sonatas for two violins 
and a bass; the Organ Concertos ; 
Chamber music; and Occasional 
pieces, like the “ Water” music. 
All is in Handel’s normal noble 
vein, and although the progress 
of instrumental events has driven 
much of it from the concert- 
room, it still has a place in the 
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professor’s study and the music- 
room of the dilettante. The Organ 
Concertos abound in excellent 
work for that instrument, which, 
in Handel’s day, was not the vast 
structure it now is, The oboe, 
historically the oldest and musi- 
cally the most important of the 
reed family, has a set of six 
Concertos devoted to it, which 
abound in fine passages for that 
instrument. It, by the way, was 
in Handel’s day almost the leading 
instrument—rivalling the violin 
in the orchestra, which may ac- 
count for the large number, in 
proportion to the strings, which 
were present at once in the 
orchestra, The twelve Grand 
Concertos, written for what was 
then regarded as a full orches- 
tra—namely, strings, oboes, bas- 
soons, and occasionally other wind 
instruments—are, too, as excellent 
as they are effective, considering 
their extent. The Violin Sonatas 
and the Harpsichord Lessons are 
alike characteristic of the master, 
both in his wonderful originality 
and acquired learning. 

The consideration of Handel’s 
instrumental writings naturally 
leads to his orchestration. Here, 
he is still the giant. His was not 
an age when it was politic or pos- 
sible to crowd into an orchestra 
the twenty or thirty varieties of 
instruments which Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz, and Wagner were per- 
mitted to introduce into their 
lengthy scores. It is true that 
nearly all the instruments of a 
complete orchestra were known, 
excepting the clarinet, which does 
not figure in Handel’s scores, for 
the reason that it was not intro- 
duced into England until after 
Handel had ceased his earthly 
labours. The fashion was to score 
lightly ; and although Handel had 
at his disposal as much classic or- 
chestra material as had Beethoven, 
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he rarely drew upon his full re- 
sources. Six or eight staves served 
for Handel, where a modern com- 
poser would want thirty, and take 
fifty if he could get them. Yet 
in this limited space he secured 
extraordinary result and effect, 
mainly by writing in real parts, 
and using alternately his string 
and wind instruments. He pre- 
ferred treating his accompaniments 
as a sort of background, and the 
great proportion of his songs are 
accompanied only by a thorough- 
bass, the chords to which were 
supplied on the organ or harpsi- 
chord, though sometimes a con- 
trast was effected by the intro- 
duction of a violin part. Han- 
del’s orchestral accompaniments 
included strings, oboes, bassoons, 
flutes, horns, trumpets, and the 
organ. With strings simply he ac- 
companied “ Lascia ch’ io pianga ” 
(“ Rinaldo”), and “ Angels ever 
bright and fair” (‘“ Jephtha”), 
with wondrous charm; much 
effect is obtained with the oboes 
and bassoons in the duet ‘The 
Lord is a man of war”; indeed, 
throughout all Handel’s scores, the 
instrumentation is conspicuous for 
the constant change of light and 
shade, with ever-varying tints of 
colour. He always seems guided 
by a desire to secure the effect he 
wished for with the least possible 
instrumental outlay; nor did he 
allow any one instrumental com- 
bination to pall upon the ear. His 
instruments in the accompaniments 
of his overtures and choruses were 
strings, with oboes in unison sup- 
porting the violins, and bassoons 
strengthening the basses. He 
seldom used the flute, save as a 
solo instrument, Then he employed 
it charmingly. Most people are 
familiar with the vivid effect with 
the flutes in the “Dead March” 
(“Saul”), the flute accompaniment 
to “Hush, ye pretty warbling 
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choirs,” and the flute obligato in 
“QO, ruddier than the cherry.” 
The bassoon was a favourite in- 
strument of Handel’s, and has 
been notably employed in “Saul,” 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,” and “ Israel 
in Egypt.” He was extremely par- 
tial to the trumpet, using three, 
and sometimes even four trumpets, 
as in “Rinaldo.” He frequently 
strengthened his brass parts with 
two horns, and in “Saul” he added 
three trombones. 

Handel must be pronounced a 
master in orchestration. With all 
his belief in his voices, solo or 
chorus, he was ever diligently 
seeking for new ~ instrumental 
effects, whether purely orchestral 
or as vocal accompaniments. In 
the opera “ Agrippina,” he intro- 
duced French horns to the Italians, 
who had never heard them before, 
as accompaniments to the voice. 
His resources are always simple 
yet adequate; as when we find 
him strengthening his string parts 
with oboes and bassoons, as in the 
“ Jephtha” overture, or when en- 
riching his harmony with oboes, 
as he often does throughout “ Acis 
and Galatea.” A really striking 
feature in Handel’s instrumental 
structures is their stability. He 
always adopted the principle of 
trusting to his “strings,” making 
such accompaniments complete 
and thorough-going in themselves 
ere adding other instruments, 

The ‘additional accompani- 
ments ” quarrel promised never to 
come to a peaceful settlement. 
Whilst half the world viewed with 
horror the irreverence of adding 
to the master — likening such 
vandalism to a touching up of 
Raphael—the other half praised 
the practice, as being the only 
means of keeping the old musical 
gentleman alive. It is as singu- 
lar as it is seasonable that one 
of the most remarkable of musi- 
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cal discoveries should recently 
have been made. This “find” is 


a no less valuable one than the 
original instrumental parts of the 
‘“‘ Messiah,” which will settle def- 
initely the long dispute as to addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel. 
These instrumental “parts” have 
been found in an old cupboard 
at the back of the organ of the 
Foundling Hospital. They pro- 
vide orchestral accompaniments 
for oboes, bassoons, trumpets, 
and drums—of which, so far as the 
oboes and bassoons are concerned, 
not a trace can be found in the 
accepted scores of Handel’s chef- 
d’euvre! The discovery demol- 
ishes the contention that the 
scores needed no additions. It is 
too late to expect the instrumen- 
tal parts at the Handei Festival 
this month, but now that they are 
found, it is to be hoped that as 
soon as possible they will be sub- 
mitted to the public. Lovers cf 
Handel’s music will await with 
interest, too, a comparative analy- 
sis by some capable musician of 
these parts with the “additional 
accompaniments” which Mozart, 
Franz, and others have written for 
the “ Messiah.” The result of this 
fresh evidence is to throw much 
light on Handel’s intentions as 
regards the “ Messiah.” Oboes are 
found in all the choruses, and in 
none of the airs; bassoons are 
used throughout all the choruses 
of the second and third parts, 
where they invariably double 
the basses of the orchestra; and 
as horn parts are absent, Handel 
only employed the horns, prob- 
ably, to double the trumpets 
in the lower octave. The dis- 
covery of the instrumental parts 
shows, too, that the modern plan 
of performing the “‘ Messiah ” with 
a large chorus and a comparatively 
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small orchestra is a ridiculous cari- 
cature of the composer’s intention. 
One point that has long troubled 
authorities upon Handel’s orches- 
tration is also cleared up—namely, 
whether in the numerous instances 
where the master uses violins in 
unison, and basses as an accom- 
paniment to his songs, the violas 
doubled the basses, or were silent. 
The discovered “parts” say that 
this was not so. In songs accom- 
panied, as are “ Rejoice greatly,” 
“But thou didst not leave,” or 
“T know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” there are no viola parts. 
What a victory for the believers 
in “additions” to Handel! We 
are hardly at one with Mr Prout, 
however, when he feels “justified in 
assuming that oboes and bassoons 
are to be added to the other scores 
[of Handel] in the same way, even 
where they are not prescribed.” ? 
Let us first hear the “ Messiah” 
in its original “old clothes,” and 
judge. 

For the secret of Handel’s suc- 
cess we can go to the “ Messiah.” 
Its libretto is based on the iden- 
tical words of the Bible, and is 
not a chain of rhymed nonsense 
pitched in a sanctimonious key. 
The vital feature of Handel’s 
oratorios is the happy combina- 
tion of what is grand, poetic, 
and passionate: these three quali- 
ties are there. What could be 
grander than that noble strain, 
“Comfort ye,” preparing the lis- 
tener for the great unfolding nar- 
rative that is to follow? What is 
more poetic than that beautiful 
scene, portrayed in the words 
“There were shepherds,” and end- 
ing with the burst of the heavenly 
host, “Glory to God”? Or what 
more passionate than all the beau- 
tiful music, “Thy rebuke,” “ Be- 
hold, and see!” “‘ He was cut off,” 





1 The Monthly Musical Record, April 1, 1894, p. 75. 
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concluding with that chaste air, 
“But Thou didst not leave”? 
Handel was unequal in his work, 
and the “ Messiah” shows traces 
of this palpably. His composi- 
tions were not the result of reflec- 
tion and mental elaboration, but 
were put together with surprising 
rapidity. He had a great gift of 
dashing down inspirations as sud- 
den as they were grand. Oircum- 
stances compelled him to be al- 
ways at work ; and if one oratorio 
failed, he wrote another. It is 
little wonder that the various 
numbers in any one of his works 
do not all reach the same high 
level. There was correcting, but 
little retouching with him ; and if 
pressed for a song or other num- 
ber, he went to his own scores or 
those of other composers and served 
his purpose sans cérémonie. Then 
he riveted the whole together with 
wondrous skill and workmanship. 
The emotional element is not so 
marked in the “ Messiah” as in 
“Tsrael in Egypt.” This great 
descriptive tone-painting is full of 
the most realistic effects brought 
about by music’s aid, and all the 
more remarkable when we con- 
sider the slender materials with 
which the master preferred to 
work, and the state of the emo- 
tional in music in Handel’s day. 

The test of time is the best of 
all tests. This Handel’s music 
has stood. His harpsichord les- 
sons provide pleasure and profit to 
the student of the key-board ; his 
songs afford the vocalist the best 
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examples at his command, whether 
for study or public singing, despite 
the charge of Germans that they 
are antiquated, only solfeggi, and 
mere Italian “sing-song” ; his or- 
chestration is always a subject of 
admiration to the student and pro- 
found theorist alike; his vast 
fugal conceptions continue to 
afford practice and ever new de- 
lights to the thousands of choral 
bodies in this country and abroad ; 
and, finally, the great British 
public—the patrician and plebeian, 
the washed and the unwashed, the 
cultured and the ignorant—flock 
to hear him, with ever-growing 
regularity and delight. No musi- 
cian could have more. 

Handel’s influence has been, and 
is, immense—especially upon Eng- 
lish art. It may be set down 
with safety that every composer, 
whether master-musician or mere 
music-maker, is under obligation 
to him. Beethoven was, and all 
beneath him are also. Handel set 
a splendid key-note for the future 
music of England when he moulded 
his clean, pure, lofty harmonies ; 
and, since he has been assiduously 
studied and borrowed, his influence 
has been, and is, ever spreading. 
Not a bar that he has written can 
act else than beneficially, when- 
ever and wherever produced; so 
that the blessings from such a 
source must be rich indeed. The 
good that Handel has effected can 
never be adequately estimated. 

FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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LORD WOLSELEY’S MARLBOROUGH. 


Ir has for long been known that 
Lord Wolseley has been engaged 
upon a life of Marlborough, and 
that he has had access to all papers 
and private documents connected 
with the career of that great man. 
The appearance of the work has, 
therefore, been looked for with 
much interest ; and the two first 
volumes of it—which are now be- 
fore the public— although they 
relate to the first half only, and 
that the darkest one, of that 
varied story, will fully bear out 
the high expectations formed in 
regard to it. 

There is no life of Marlborough 
approaching it in dramatic interest, 
minuteness of detail, and excel- 
lence of literary execution. Much 
as we had always admired Lord 
Wolseley’s great talents, we had 
no conception before of his power 
as a writer. 

There is so much of novelty, so 
much of interest, in the work, that 
it is a very difficult one to re- 
view ; and we can only pretend, 
by a few extracts, to give a gen- 
eral idea of the great value of its 
contents. 

In the early part of the first vol- 
ume there are many interesting 
anecdotes illustrative of the state 
of society, and especially of female 
society, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. To these we will 
presently allude. 

Speaking of the old home of 
Ash, Lord Wolseley says :— 


“Standing on these garden steps, 
the threshold of Marlborough’s for- 
gotten birthplace, what heart-stirring 
memories of English glory crowd 
upon the brain! Surely the imagina- 


tion is more fired and national senti- 
ment more roused by a visit to the 
spot where one of our greatest country- 
men was born and passed his child- 
hood, than by any written record of 
his deeds. This untidy farmhouse, 
with its neglected gardens and weed- 
choked fish-ponds, round which the 
poor, badly clothed boy sported dur- 
ing his early years, seems to recall his 
memory —ay, even the glory with 
which he covered England — more 
vividly than a visit to Blenheim 
Palace, or a walk cver the famous 
position near the village of Hoch- 
stadt, on the banks of the Danube. 
The place, the very air, seems charged 
with reminiscences of the great 
man who first drew breath here” (i. 
11, 12). 


Lord Wolseley draws an amus- 
ing picture of female virtue at 
this time :— 


“There is a wide gulf between our 
standard of female virtue and that 
of the Restoration epoch. This is 
brought home to us by the fact that 
an upright, God-fearing gentleman 
like Sir Winston Churchill should 
have wished to see his only daughter 
established as a Maid of Honour at 
a Court where Charles II. was King. 
But in those days it was no slur upon 
a lady to become the mistress of a 
prince ; nor did her family suffer in 
reputation. Lord Arlington, in a 
letter of advice to the beautiful Miss 
Stewart, refers to the position, which 
he thought she had accepted, of mis- 
tress to Charles II., as one to which 
‘it had pleased God and her virtue to 
raise her.’ It is said that the parents 
of Louise de Kéroualle, Diedhend of 
Portsmouth, sent her originally to 
Versailles, in the hope that Louis 
XIV. would thus favour her. Sir E. 
Warcup records with pride, in one 
of his letters, that his daughter, a 
Maid of Honour to Queen Katherine, 
was one night and t’other with the 
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King, and very graciously received 
by him. The mistress to a royal 
prince was courted by all who had 
access to her. Other women envied 
her good fortune, and her family 
looked upon her as a medium through 
which Court favours, power, and 
lucrative employment were to be ob- 
tained. In allusion to the statement 
that Marlborough owed much of his 
success in early life to his sister 
Arabella, Hamilton, who knew thor- 
oughly the French and English Courts, 
writes, ‘Cela était dans lordre.’ In 
common with others of his time, he 
assumed that the favourite of the 
King’s mistress, and brother of the 
Duke’s mistress, was in a fair way 
to career and could not fail to 
make his fortune ” (i. 35, 36). 

No one will understand this 
period who does not realise this 
remarkable, but true, picture of 
female virtue in the upper classes 
then. As Lord Wolseley says 
further on: ‘Modesty, the old 
outward sign of feminine virtue, 
was no longer reckoned an inward 
grace, and even regard for common 
decency was stigmatised as prud- 
ish. Chastity was held up to scorn, 
and faithless husbands made faith- 
less wives.” 

It so happens that all the inci- 
dents in Marlborough’s life which 
are of a shady character, and which 
have been greedily seized upon by 
that numerous class whose de- 
light it is to blacken the char- 
acter of great and public men, 
occur within the period embraced 
in these volumes. 

Lord Wolseley has most care- 
fully gone into all these incidents, 
and, while anxious to do the best 
he can for his hero, has always 
stated the facts as they appear 
against him with scrupulous im- 
partiality. 

The charges against Marlborough 
are four. The first is that he ac- 
cepted money from the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the King’s mistress, 
with whom he had an intrigue; 
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the second, that he deserted James ; 
the third, that he was a traitor to 
William ; the fourth, that he dis- 
closed to the French the plan for 
Tollemache’s attack on Brest. 

It will be most convenient to ex- 
amine these charges in succession. 

We will first give Lord Wolse- 
ley’s picture of him as a young 
man. Marlborough, he says, 


“Was tall, and his figure was re- 
markably graceful, although a con- 
temporary says, ‘Il avait lair trop 
indolent, et la taille trop effilée.’ His 
bearing was noble and commanding, 
and one who particularly disliked 
him tells us that ‘he possessed the 
graces in the highest degree, not to 
say engrossed them.’ He adds that 
his manner was irresistible either to 
man or woman. The truth was, he 
knew how to be all things to all men. 
Kings, courtiers, and private soldiers 
alike were captivated by his gentle 
demeanour, his winning grace. He 
understood Court life thoroughly, car- 
essed all people with a soft obliging 
deportment, and was always ready 
to do good offices.” 


Such being the man, it is not 
to be wondered at that he soon 
became the intimate friend of the 
exquisitely beautiful Barbara Pal- 
mer, Duchess of Cleveland, one of 
King Charles’s many mistresses. 
Of her Lord Wolseley says— 


“She was the most inconstant of 
women, and had lovers of all degrees, 
even whilst openly recognised as the 
King’s mistress. She was a gambler 
and a spendthrift, imperious in tem- 
per, and far from wise. Her cousin, 

rs Godfrey—sister of Marlborough’s 
mother — was the governess of her 
children by the King, and is said to 
have designedly thrown her hand- 
some nephew, John Churchill, in her 
way. The result was, as anticipated 
by the lady, an immediate intrigue 
between them (i. 68, 69). 


I. Having now cleared the way 
and put the pieces on the board,’ 
we come to the first charge against 
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Marlborough, which is thus stated 
by our author :— 


“Churchill spent the winter (1673) 
at home, and again fell a victim— 
doubtless a willing victim—to the 
wiles of his kinswoman, the Duchess 
of Cleveland. Extravagant in her 
style of living, she squandered on 
every passing whim the large sums 
of money bestowed upon her by the 
King. Her young lover, Jack 
Churchill, was poor, and she is said 
to have been most liberal to him. 
She had purchased for him the posi- 
tion of Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to the Duke of York, and she is sup- 
posed to have now bestowed upon 
him, as a new mark of her affection, 
the sum of £4500; but the author- 
ity for this statement is the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who never lost a chance 
of repeating any gossip that told 
against the fame or reputation of 
the man whom he disliked. But 
whether the Duchess did or did not 
supply the money with which the an- 
nuity was purchased in 1674, it is 
certain that Churchill came into pos- 
session of it about this time. The 
ordinary courtier of the period who 
had suddenly found himself in pos- 
session of so much money, would 
have gambled with it, or spent it on 
some form of pleasure. But this 
strangely constituted young man was 
already thinking more of the future 
than of the present. Bitter experi- 
ence had taught him the miseries of 
poverty, and he determined to pur- 
chase an annuity, so that, come what 
might, he should at least feel himself 
above the daily sting of want. The 
money was accordingly handed over 
to Lord Halifax, who, in consider- 
ation thereof, settled £500 per annum 
upon him for life. Want of 
money had engendered in Churchill 
that strict attention to economy from 
which parsimony is so often bred. 
Long-practised frugality degenerates 
easily into penuriousness, and that 
again into miserly habits of avarice. 
It did so in this case” (i. 131, 132). 


Having now clearly stated the 
case against Marlborough, Lord 
Wolseley takes up his defence 
thus :— 
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“Books have been written with the 
express purpose of proving that, how- 
ever great Marlborough may have 
been, he was a monster of ingrati- 
tude, and only rose to power by 
low and infamous methods. That 
he should take money from the wo- 
man he intrigued with is often de- 
nounced as the worst and most ignoble 
action a gentleman could be capable 
of. But this was not the opinion 
entertained of the transaction by his 
contemporaries. It was regarded as 
quite natural that a handsome young 
soldier should be selected by the mis- 
tress of the King as one of her lovers, 
and that, penniless as he was, she 
should make him large presents. . . . 
Throughout this intrigue with Barbara 
Palmer, he did nothing more than was 
done by many others—by Monmouth, 
for instance, who, when an exile, lived 
chiefly upon the bounty of his mis- 
tress, Lady Wentworth. Yet Mon- 
mouth has not been held up to ever- 
lasting obloquy. No English gentle- 
man of to-day wouldactas Marlborough 
and Monmouth did; but their conduct 
was not regarded at the time as either 
disreputable or unusual, and it is by 
contemporary law and custom that we 
must judge them, and not by our own 
code of morality and honour” (i. 132, 
133). 


This is the best excuse that it is 
possible to make for Marlborough’s 
conduct on this occasion, but we 
cannot consider it satisfactory. It 
implies a complete inversion of the 
position of the sexes to one an- 
other; and it ever must, at any 
time and in any age, have been a 
most degrading thing for a gentle- 
man to assume the position of a 
paid prostitute. 


II. We come now to the second 
charge against Marlborough—that 
he deserted James. 


“This,” says Lord Wolseley, “was 
the great turning-point in his life. 
Actuated by lofty motives, and in 
what was to him a sacred cause, he 
was breaking away from the patron 
of his boyhood, the friend of his 
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mature years. He, a Cavalier, was 
becoming a traitor, in the common 
acceptation of the term, and throwing 
in his lot with his king’s greatest 
enemy. James and Churchill alike 
suffered for their steady adherence at 
this epoch to the faith that was with- 
in them. One lost his crown, and 
died in exile, the despised dependant 
upon the bounty of a foreign sov- 
ereign; and the other, though he 
lived to be the foremost man in 
Europe, died detested and vilified 
by the nation which he made great 
and famous” (ii. 42). 


Upon this point Lord Wolseley’s 
opinion is that, as a soldier, Marl- 
borough’s conduct was utterly un- 
justifiable, but that, as a states- 
man, he acted for the good of his 
country. 


“From a military point of view, it 
is impossible to acquit Marlborough 
of desertion in 1688. Although he 
was not then in James’s confidence, 
and held no military command, still, 
as a favourite of many years’ stand- 
ing, and as a courtier who had been 
most in his secrets and had been pro- 
moted by him to high honour, we 
must be painfully impressed with 
Churchill’s ingratitude and heartless- 
ness. His conduct was in the highest 
degree treacherous and deceitful ; and 
it is revolting to think of him and 
other officers travelling with James 
from Windsor to Salisbury, and show- 
ing him all outward marks of loyalty 
and obedience, while they were in 
league with his enemies to betray 
him on the first favourable opportun- 
ity. To hold daily converse with the 
man whom they were seeking to de- 
stroy, and to act towards him as if 
they were still his faithful servants, 
implies a depth of baseness and treach- 
ery which are all but diabolical. 

“Tt must be freely admitted that 
during the ten years between 1688- 
1698 Marlborough’s career was sullied 
with acts which in the present day 
would place him beyond the pale of 
society, and which furnished Swift 
and Macaulay with ample materials 
for condemning him. But the real 
question is, Had Marlborough the 
public good in view when he de- 
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serted James, or was his conduct 
inspired by motives of personal am- 
bition ? 

“There is no practical standard by 
which the conduct of great men of 
action can be measured. Patriot 
leaders have generally been unscrup- 
ulous as to the means they employed 
to secure their aims. Thus, without 
attempting to extenuate or excuse 
the gravity of his military crimes, 
the point to be considered is, whether 
in a supreme national crisis his duty 
to his country did not outweigh and 
override his duty as a soldier? In 
1688 Marlborough was something 
more than a mere soldier owing 
military obedience to his Sovereign 
in all things. He was a power in 
the country. The time was one of 
intense excitement, religious as well 
as national. The forces were evenly 
balanced, and Marlborough’s influ- 
ence, into whichever scale it should 
be cast, would decide the issue. The 
question he put to himself was, 
Should he remain faithful to James, 
and rivet, perhaps for ever, the yoke 
of despotism and Popery upon the 
neck of the English people, or should 
he, by transferring his allegiance and 
service to William, set them free ? 

“As I read history, England owes 
him a debt of gratitude for the cal- 
culated deceit which marked his 
desertion, because it enabled William 
to accomplish his carefully planned 

lot without bloodshed. Had Marl- 

rough stood by James as Fevers- 
ham did, the Revolution could not 
have succeeded, if indeed it would 
have been attempted; and beyond 
all doubt he fully appreciated the 
gravity of the step which he was about 
to take” (ii. 82, 83). 


We have quoted Lord Wolseley’s 
remarks upon this, the most im- 
portant act of Marlborough’s life, 
in full, because we have never seen 
the case so clearly and incisively 
stated, and so justly: in no way 
palliating his infamous and treach- 
erous conduct as a man, but point- 
ing out the political advantages 
it conferred upon his country. 
Happy are those who live in times 
when they are not called upon to 
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choose between such divergent 
courses, ! 


III. We now come to the third 
charge against Marlborough—that 
he was a traitor to William. 

This seems to be clearly estab- 
lished. Lord Wolseley says :— 


“ As early as January 1690-91 Marl- 
borough wrote to James to implore 
his forgiveness and to assure him 
of his future devotion and loyalty. 
Whilst William was absent in Hol- 
land struggling with selfish, short- 
sighted allies to arrange a common 
plan of campaign against France, 
Marlborough, Godolphin, Halifax, 
Russell, Mordaunt, Sunderland, Caer- 
marthen, and Shrewsbury, all began 
to intrigue with James. They ex- 
pressed heartfelt contrition, and 
begged for pardon, and Marlborough 
especially seemed sincere in his re- 
pentance. He strove to persuade 
James that he was truly sorry for 
his past conduct, and endeavoured to 
make him believe that he sincerely 
wished to see him restored to the 
Throne. . . . In this treasonable cor- 
respondence Marlborough professed 
to regard his past conduct towards 
James as so reprehensible that he did 
not ask to have his confidence or 
to share Jacobite secrets. He only 
humbly begged to be made use of in 
any way that his former master might 
deem advisable ” (ii. 227, 228). 


In spite of all this, Lord Wolseley 
is of opinion that Marlborough 
never seriously desired to see 
James established again in Eng- 
land, but merely sought to hedge 
against the contingency of the 
exile’s restoration. Yet James, 
writing in 1691, says in his me- 
moirs :— 


“He [Churchill] laid open that 
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Prince’s designs both by sea and 
land ; which, concurring with what 
the King had from good hands, was 
a great argument of Churchill’s sin- 
cerity ” (ii. 229). 


Lord Wolseley thinks that James 
was never really convinced of Marl- 
borough’s repentance ; but that, 


“ Although the poor exile did not be- 
lieve in Marlborough’s protestations 
of penitence and loyalty, he was not 
in a position to reject any proffered 
aid. The result was, that he gave 
both Marlborough and Godolphin a 
full pardon in his own handwriting, 
and Mary of Modena endorsed it 
with a few pleasing sentences. Marl- 
borough, having thus secured what he 
had so basely plotted for, felt that, 
come what might, he was at least safe 
from the block, and his children from 
poverty. In the following month he 
declared that he was the most peni- 
tent of men. He enlarged upon the 
sincerity of his remorse for ‘his vil- 
lainies to ye best of Kings, and y* it 
would be impossible for him to be at 
rest till he had in some measure 
made an attonement by endeavouring 
(though at the utmost peril of his life) 
to restore his injured Prince and be- 
loved Master. He wrote to James 
‘that he was so entirely to his duty 
and love to his Majesty’s person, that 
he would be ready with joy upon the 
least command to abandon wife, chil- 
dren, and country to regain and pre- 
serve his esteem’ ” (ii. 230). 


What a picture of plotting and 
treachery this is! How sad it is 
to see a great man come down so 
low ! 


IV. We come, lastly, to the 
fourth of the great charges against 
Marlborough — that he disclosed 
to the French the plan for Tolle- 





1A more severe view of Marlborough’s conduct at this time is taken by my 
father, Sir Archibald Alison, in his ‘ Life of Marlborough.’ He points out that 
what was most unjustifiable in Marlborough’s conduct was his retaining his posi- 
tion and places when he took this step. Had he laid these down first, and then, 
as a private individual, joined William, no one could have blamed him.—See 
Alison’s ‘ Life of Marlborough,’ i. 12-17. 
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mache’s attack on Brest, there- 
by causing its failure with heavy 
loss. Lord Wolseley thus states 
the case :— 


“This [1694] was the year of our 
disastrous repulse before Brest, for 
which Mariborough has long been 
held primarily responsible. For 
nearly two centuries it has been re- 
peated as an historical fact that the 
destination of the expedition sent 
against the place was first betrayed 
by Marlborough to St Germains, and 
that it was in consequence of the in- 
formation given by him in a letter of 
the 4th May this year that Louis 
XIV. placed Brest in the condition 
of defence which caused the attack to 
fail. In considering this charge, it is 
essential that the reader should re- 
member its wording. The charge is 
not merely that he communicated 
with James upon the subject before 
the attack came off—for of that there 
is no doubt—but that he was the 
Jirst who did so, and that it was in 
consequence of the information he 
gave that the French king had Brest 
so well prepared that the attack 
upon it was repulsed with great loss 
to the English. If, therefore, it be 
conclusively proved that the prepara- 
tions were the result of information 
obtained by Louis from others previ- 
ous to the date of Marlborough’s let- 
ter, then this charge falls to the 
ground” (ii. 304, 305). 


What led to the Brest expedi- 
tion was this. After the battle 
of Cape La Hogue, the French 
fleet kept within its fortified har- 
bours ; but single ships of war and 
privateers were frequently sent 
out to prey upon our merchant- 
men, and they made great havoc 
of our English commerce. To 
stop this, William came to the 
conclusion that the only way was 
by a combined naval and military 
force to capture the most obnoxi- 
ous of the French stations, and he 
chose Brest to begin with <A 
force of about 7000 men, under 
the command of General Tolle- 


mache, was accordingly told off for. . 


this duty. The plan decided on 
was to land the troops on the 
narrow neck of land which separ- 
ates the roadsteads of Cameret 
and Brest, and so isolate the port 
itself. Every effort was made to 
keep this project dark, but with- 
out success. When the attempt 
was made, everything was found to 
be prepared and ready for defence, 
and both the troops who landed 
and the attacking squadron were 
defeated with heavy loss. It was 
evident that the French had re- 
ceived full information. The ques-_ 
tion that arises then is, Who 
gave, or gave first, the informa- 
tion which enabled the French to 
be reinforced in time to meet our 
attack with success ? 

It appears from decisive evi- 
dence that Louis XIV. knew 
of the proposed attack on Brest 
as early as April 4 ; for, in a letter 
from him to Vauban on that date, 
he says that he “had learned from 
several sources that an attack on 
Brest is intended by 7000 British 
troops, and the combined navies of 
England and Holland,” and he 
goes on to direct Vauban to pro- 
ceed thither and take the com- 
mand. 

Now the paper containing 
Marlborough’s information, which 
reached Louis XIV., was one 
from General Sackville, the Jaco- 
bite agent in London to Lord 
Melfort at St Germains, which 
runs in these terms :— 


“ May 4, 1694. 


“T have just now received the en- 
closed for the King. It is from Lord 
Churchill; but no person but the 
Queen and you must know from 
whom it comes. Therefore, for the 
love of God, let it be kept secret 
even from Lord Middleton. I send it 
by express, judging it to be of the 
utmost consequence for the service of 
the King my master, and consequently 
for the service of his most Christian 
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Majesty. You see by the contents 
of the letter that I am not deceived 
in the judgment I form of Admiral 
Russell; for that man has not acted 
sincerely, and I fear he will never 
act otherwise.” ! 


The enclosure is in French, and 
is from Marlborough. Translated, 
it runs thus :— 


“Tt is but this day that it came to 
my knowledge what I now send you ; 
which is that the Bomb vessels and 
the twelve regiments now encamped 
at Portsmouth, together with the two 
marine regiments, are to be com- 
manded by Talmach, and are designed 
to burn the harbour of Brest, and to 
destroy the men-of-war there: this 
would be a great advantage to Eng- 
land; but no consideration can, or 
ever shall, hinder me from letting 
you know what I think may be for 
your service ; so you may make what 
use you think best of this intelligence, 
which you may depend upon as 
exactly true” (ii. 312, 313). 


It also appears that Floyd, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to 
James, who was in London early 
in May, received from Godolphin 
the information that 


“ Admiral Russell would certainly ap- 
pear shortly before Brest, which the 
military officers deemed open to at- 
tack, though the sailors were of a 
different opinion. Floyd’s informa- 
tion was laid before Louis at Ver- 
sailles on May 1, so we are justified 
in assuming that it was about April 
the 15th or 20th when Godolphin told 
Floyd this. It is thus beyond all 
doubt that the French king, even 
through this channel, was in posses- 
sion of the so-called secret at least a 
week before Marlborough’s letter of 
May 4 could have reached him” 
(ii. 311, 312). 


The general result of this is, 
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that positive information was given 
to Louis as to the impending 
attack on Brest by two separate 
people—one Marlborough, the 
other Floyd, a regular Jacobite 
agent ; and that, of the two, Floyd 
was able to inform Louis a week 
before Marlborough could do so. 
But this is no justification what- 
ever of Marlborough ; for it was 
only by accident, not his fault, 
that he was anticipated in his 
treachery by another. 

It is clear, however, as shown 
above, that independent of this 
authentic information Louis XIV., 
as early as the 4th April, had 
learned ‘from several sources” 
that an attack on Brest was im- 
pending.” 


We have now gone through, in 
some detail, the four great charges 
that have been brought against 
Marlborough. It cannot be said 
that out of any of them he has 
come forth scathless. But much 
may be pardoned to a man placed 
in the difficult position in which 
he was, surrounded by every kind 
of temptation, and living in an 
age when the principles of honour 
were relaxed to an extent of which 
we have now, fortunately, no con- 
ception. 


No notice of Marlborough’s life 
would be complete which did not 
include some account of his cele- 
brated wife Sarah. 

Of this very remarkable woman 
Lord Wolseley gives a full and 
excellent account. We extract 
some of its best passages :— 


“As a child Sarah Jennings had 





1 «The authenticity,” says Lord Wolseley, ‘‘ of this letter is denied—by some 
because the original of neither Marlborough’s nor Sackville’s letter has ever been 
found ; but the circumstantial evidence is too strong to admit of doubt ” (ii. 313, 


314). 


2 The arguments on this point will also be found well stated in that very inter- 


esting book ‘ Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ by Mr Paget, as early as 1861, pp. 20-25. 
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frequently resided at Court, when 
her elder sister Frances was in wait- 
ing upon the Duchess of York. Dur- 
ing these visits to St James’s, Sarah 
became the playmate of the Princess 
Anne, her junior by nearly five years. 
An attachment soon sprang up be- 
tween the two girls, and Anne loved 
to have Sarah constantly with her. 
Sarah also attracted the notice of 
Mary, the Duke of York’s second 
wife, who was only two years her 
senior, and whilst still quite a child 
became maid of honour to that beauti- 
ful but unhappy princess. . . 

“Though less lovely than her elder 
sister, Sarah was still radiant with 
beauty, and possessed a graceful 
figure, and great power of fascina- 
tion. Numerous portraits enable us 
to admire her distinguished but 
scornful style of beauty: ‘there was 
sweetness in her eyes, invitation in 
her looks,’ wrote Sarah’s most scur- 
rilous assailant. Sir Godfrey Kneller 
has recorded for us her small regular 
features so full of life, her pretty 
mouth expressive of disdain, her 
slightly turned up nose with its 
open well-shaped nostrils, her com- 
manding air, the exquisite pose of 
her small head, always a little in- 
clined to one side, her lovely neck 
and shoulders, and her rich straw- 
coloured hair, which glistened in its 
profusion as if sprinkled with gold- 
dust. . . . Over those with whom she 
talked she exercised a charm, a fas- 
cination, that held them enthralled as 
much by her graceful wit as by her 
seductive beauty. But the adorer 
who worshipped at her shrine was, 
without knowing how, soon made 
aware of the imperious temper that 
smouldered within her, always ready, 
if stirred, to burst forth as from a 
hidden volcano, and annihilate the 
offender. Her portraits, however, do 
not convey this idea, and no one could 
imagine from them that so stormy a 
spirit lay hidden beneath such a lovely 
exterior. 


“Her education had been much 


neglected ; but, like many clever people 
brought up at Courts, where all that 
is wittiest as well as most learned is 
to be found, she had acquired more 
practical knowledge than was _ pos- 
sessed by many classical and philo- 
sophical scholars. 


In conversation 
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she was bright and quick, although 
on paper she expressed herself in long, 
involved, and often ungrammatical 
sentences. . She had never been 
taught arithmetic, and yet she con- 
trived to master the most complicated 
accounts by some curious process of 
her own. 

“To draw her character is no easy 
task. As she was when a girl, so she 
remained as a mother, as Queen 
Anne’s favourite, as wife to the 
greatest man of his day, and in old 
age as his widow. Neither time nor 
increased knowledge of the world 
ever changed or in any way softened 
her. She was essentially an unim- 
aginative, unimpressionable woman, 
with no illusions about men or about 
events either human or divine, and 
without sentiment of any kind except 
perhaps where her husband was con- 
cerned. His love for her was deep, 
pure, unselfish, and passionate. All 
his letters, meant for no eye but hers, 
breathe the same lover-like devotion. 
They make the reader feel that, from 
first to last, his one great dread was 
that she might cease to love him. 
She did love al sincerely, but in her 
own haughty and tiger-like fashion. 
There was nothing demonstrative 
about her affection, but such as it 
was she gave him her whole heart. 
In most of the relations of life they 
were both egotistical and covetous, 
yet their marriage was absolutely un- 
influenced by mercenary considera- 
tions. Their mutual attachment was 
stronger even than their undoubted 
worldliness ” (i. 163-165), 


Both have been accused of ven- 
ality, but, Lord Wolseley contends, 
without any great cause. For at 
that time, he says— 


“No person with places at his dis- 
posal made any more scruple of selling 
them than of receiving his settled 
salary or the rents of his estate ; and 
it was a matter of common notoriety 
that Secretaries of State, as well as 
cornets of dragoons, bought and sold 
their commissions.” 


Nevertheless, as Lord Wolseley 
adds— 


“Her [Sarah’s] love of money is 
undoubted, a taste which she shared 
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with her husband. To amass wealth 
was a pleasure that increased with 
her years. ... 

“ Hers was no meek heart, and she 
had little reverence for God or man. 
No belief in revealed religion or dread 
of future punishment restrained her 
will or influenced her conduct; she 
seldom mentioned religion except to 
scoff at it, and it was only from a 
contempt for Romanism, and from 
an intense hatred to priestcraft, that 
she spoke and wrote of herself as a 
Protestant. True but not tender, she 
lived for forty-four years with her 
husband as happily as her domineer- 
ing temper would have allowed her 
to live with any one. But she never 
shared his strong faith, nor allowed 
him to exercise any influence over 
her mind in spiritual matters. She 
seems to have died as she had lived, 
ridiculing all belief in God and im- 
mortality ” (i. 173). 


We have no space to go into 
the very interesting account which 
Lord Wolseley gives of Monmouth 
and his rebellion. This is the 
only considerable military event 
which comes within the range of 
these volumes. It is very well 
and very clearly written, and 
gives a good omen of what we 
will have from him in his con- 
cluding volumes, which will have 
to do mainly with the great and 
immortal campaigns of this accom- 
plished soldier. 

We can make but one extract 
more—that which describes the 
night after the decisive battle of 
Sedgemoor :— 


“Slowly the stars died out in the 
cold flush of dawn, and still the battle 
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raged ; but in the growing light both 
sides began to realise that Monmouth 
was defeated. When at last day 
broke with that cold pitiless light 
which immediately precedes sunrise, 
crowds of the poor beaten rebels 
could be seen streaming back towards 
Bridgewater. Lord Grey’s cavalry 
had disappeared, but a fierce fight 
still raged on the fatal banks of the 
Bussex Rhine. There the bulk of 
Wade’s and of another rebel battalion 
still clung undaunted, and, using their 
scythes and mining tools, fought as 
only desperate men will fight in a 
religious cause. They found them- 
selves deserted by their comrades, 
and by the Horse that should have 
protected their flanks, hard pressed 
as they were by the Life Guards and 
Churchill’s Dragoons. This hopeless 
but gallant struggle was brought to 
an end at last by a determined attack 
of the Grenadier companies of the 
Guards and Dumbarton’s regiment. 
About three hundred of Monmouth’s 
bravest followers fell in that charge, 
dying for an unworthy leader in what 
they believed to be a holy cause” (i. 
333, 334). 

We envy Lord Wolseley the 
task which now lies before him. 
In these volumes he has traversed 
much that is shady, much that is 
painful, in Marlborough’s check- 
ered career: in those which are to 
come he has to narrate the great 
and bright portion of his life— 
those glorious campaigns in which 
he established his right to take 
his place on the list of the greatest 
commanders of any age or time, 
as the worthy companion in arms 
of Cesar, Frederick, Napoleon, 
and Wellington. 


A. ALISON. 
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IN THE RIVER PEI-HO. June 25, 1859. 
A NAVAL PENSIONER’S STORY. 


[The episode which is the subject of this ballad is in every detail historical. For certain 
incidents, which are now made public for the first time, the author desires to acknowledge 
his obligations to various survivors of this gallant affair, and notably to Admiral Sir George 
Ommanney Willes, G.C.B. (who was captain of the Chesapeake) ; to Paymaster-in-Chief 
James William Murray Ashby, C.B. (who was secretary to Rear-Admiral Sir James Hope, 
and who has lent copies of all the official papers and plans bearing upon the subject) ; and 
to Staff-Captain John Phillips (who was second master of the Plover, and who saw Flag- 
Officer Tatnall’s boat come alongside, and witnessed or heard what happened subsequently). 
It may be added that no medal was granted for this hard-fought action. } 


A YARN about some victory /—Why, bless you, there’s no need 
For the likes 0’ me to spin you one: there isn’t, sir, indeed. 

The folks as writes in the papers, or as brings out regular stories, 
Have told you all you want to know about them naval glories. 
There’s precious little danger of the victories bein’ forgot ; 

But, I’m feared, we do a bit forget the actions as was not. 


Yet I count it to their credit, when men have done their best, 

Though they have to turn their backs at last and leave undone the rest. 
There’s many a victory, surely, decisive and complete, 

As meant a sight less fightin’ than a hardly fought defeat : 

And if people do their duty, every man in his degree, 

Why, defeat may be more glorious than a victory needs to be. 


What do I think of furriners ?—Well, they’re of many a sort : 

You'll find a different lot of them in every furrin port,— 

There’s Christians and there’s cannibals ; there’syallers, browns, and blacks ; 
There’s people as is fully dressed with nothin’ on their backs: 

But the only kind o’ furriner it’s pleasure to recall 

Is the Yankee,—and, I reckon, he ain’t furriner at all. 


He is? Well, howsomever, sir, he speaks like me and you: 

He has a heart inside him: he ain’t French, nor Turk, nor Jew. 
I say he ain’t no furriner; but have your way, not mine, 
Though I don’t see how he can be when [I think of “ fifty-nine.” 
—Ay! there’s a yarn as I can spin—forgotten far too soon— 
"Bout our defeat in Chiney on the twenty-fifth of June. 


It ain’t for me to tell you how the troubles there began, 

Nor I don’t pretend to remember the whole of our Admiral’s plan : 
"Twas a question of sendin’ our Envoy up, by way of the River Pei-ho, 
And the Chinese blocked the channel, determined he shouldn’t go. 
They had thrown three booms across it, and had lined both banks with forts, 
Designed by Roosian friends of theirs, accordin’ to all reports. 


Yet, lor’! we never dreamt as how the Chinese meant to fight: 

There’s mostwise more of bark, you know, in them there chaps than bite. 
Leastways, we thought, if it came to blows, they’d have to pay the bill, 
For we didn’t see no troops about, and the forts lay wonderful still : 
But a Yankee frigate below the bar had heard and seen a bit, 

And their adm’ral’s cox’en said to me, “ You'll find you’re chewin’ grit.” 
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That self-same adm’ral—Tatnall—flag-orficer they called ’im, 

Was a rum un, so they all agreed, when things went wrong and 
galled ’im ; 

Yet he was an excellent orficer—rough, p’raps, but bluff and hearty, 

And very particular friends with Adm’ral Hope and the British party,— 

Though I did hear tell that, in eighteen twelve, in the old American war, 

He fought as a mid agin us, and no one hated us more. 


His cox’en, who told me that, explained—and it may be true, I s’pose— 

That a family quarrel ain’t the same as a row with outside foes : 

Young brothers will fall to loggerheads, and fight to their heart’s con- 
tent ; 

And, in course, it’s sad enough to see, but there ain’t no lastin’ rent : 

And, from what I saw in Chiney, I tell you, fair and frank, 

I shan’t complain if I never have a better friend than a Yank. 


Well, the Chinese beggars promised as they’d do as we desired, 

And open the way ; but they didn’t stir, and our Adm’ral he got tired : 

And at last says he, “‘ We must force the forts, and burst the booms 
all three, 

And clear the road to Tientsin, that our Envoy may go free.” 

So he took his gunboats across the bar, and he passed the word of 
warnin’ ; 

“Be ready to-morrow, the twenty-fifth, at half-past four in the 
mornin’.” 

The first boom was of iron piles; the second, of heavy spars ; 

The third, of timber baulks, cross-lashed, and tied with iron bars. 

The Chesapeake’s skipper, Captain Willes, that night, with a boat or 
two, 

Crept up in the dark and nearly cut the second of ’em through ; 

But the Chinee rascals, bless your heart, were not to be done that way, 

And they made the whole thing good again by dawn of the followin’ day. 


I was then A.B. in the Plover, which hoisted the blue at the mizen, 

When the Adm’ral came with his staff to our little packet from his’n. 

The ’Possum was sent to the first boom, and moored to it close as 
could be: 

There was likewise the Starling and Janus, the Cormorant, Kestrel, 
and Lee, 

Not forgettin’ the Bant’rer and Nimrod, and, lower down, nearly 
abreast, 

The Haughty and Forester, formin’ a kind of reserve to the rest. 


The channel was narrow and awk’ard, and the stream ran strong in 
our faces, 

And it wasn’t no easy matter to get to our proper places : 

The Starling stuck in the mud on the left, the Bant’rer stuck on the 
right, 

And the others had many a nasty shave of gettin’ no share in the fight : 

But, by two o'clock in the afternoon, we were most of us near to our 
stations, 

And the ’Possum, by Adm’ral’s orders, began to commence operations. 
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She had made a hawser fast to one of them spiked iron piles, 

And she tugged and tugged at the thing, and she blew off steam mean- 
whiles : 

It set me laughin’ to see her, for I couldn’t help thinkin’, in truth, 

It was just like a little dentist along of a stubborn tooth. 

But the pile came out at last, and gave the ’Possum room, 

And she and the Plover together moved up to the second boom. 


I never saw a lovelier day: the sun was hot, and the sky 

Was as dark and deep a kind of blue as the Adm’ral’s flag in the “fly”: 

And when we neared the second boom, and all lay calm and still, 

It began to seem ’s if the Chinee braves were wantin’ in pluck or will. 

But, bless you, sir, we did them wrong, for suddenly every gun 

In the forts blazed down on our little craft ;—there were thirty-five, if 
one. 


They had the range to a nicety, and they looked right down on our 
decks, 

And in half an hour, or little more, the "Possum and we were wrecks: 

A shot took Cap’en Rason, cuttin’ ’im clean in two 

(And no wonder, sir, for he stood there right full in the enemy’s view). 

And another struck a soldier, M‘Kenna was his name, 

—A cap’en he was in the Royals,—and served him just the same. 


The Adm’ral he was wounded, likewise the second master, 

And, as the afternoon wore on, the men fell ever faster. 

One shot ’most cleared our for’ard gun of all its proper crew, 
And others tore great holes in us, and cut our cables through : 
That’s why we drifted down a bit, —it wasn’t for loss of pluck, — 
There wasn’t a man on board us but cursed our evil luck. 


We drifted, steerin’ as we could, until the muddy tide 

Carried us down to the Cormorant, and we lashed to her starboard side. 
We were not out of range—no fear !—and we kep’ on firin’ hard, 

For our bow-gun cleared the Cormorant’s bows, though only by a yard: 
But they took the Adm’ral out of us, he bein’ very bad, 

And ’board us there wasn’t comfort nor quiet to be had. 


I’m tellin’ how the Plover fared, but I won’t forget the rest, 

For every single craft engaged did just as much her best : 

The Lee and Kestrel, sadly mauled, were sunk by the Chinee shot ; 
And the ’Possum had been ordered where the fire was not so hot: 
Yet the action hadn’t slackened much, except on the Chinee side, 
And it looked as if a victory might even then betide. 


At half-past four, or thereabouts, as near as I could learn, 

A double-banked cutter came ‘longside, with the Stars and Stripes at 
the stern. 

Flag-orficer Tatnall, burly and tanned, was sittin’, as usual, aft, 

And behind him sat his cox’en, my pal of the ’Merican craft. 

They came to our starboard gangway, and, just as they happened to 
come, 

Blowed if some Chinee gunner didn’t manage to hull my chum. 
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I thought to myself: ‘‘ Why neutral folks, as hasn’t no business here, 
Should be pullin’ about in this storm of shot is a point as isn’t clear ;” 
But, when old Tatnall climbed on board, and I heard what he’d to say, 
I began to look at the pullin’ about in a different kind of way : 
For he asked them to take him to Adm’ral Hope (which, in course, 
our orficers soon did), 
And he said as he trusted he might be of use in removin’ and tendin’ 
the wounded. 


He crossed our deck to the Cormorant, where our Admiral’s flag was flyin’, 

And he left his cutter full of men alongside idly lyin’ ; 

And I saw the ’Mericans’ eyes on us, as we loaded and fired as commanded 

(We were fit to drop from weariness, besides bein’ so short-handed) ; 

And one says: “ Bill, while we sets down here we does what we didn’t 
oughter : 

I’m going to help them blokes up there, for blood is thicker than water.” 


So first that one, and then some more, slipped shyly aboard the Plover, 

And did a job for the dear old flag as was blowin’ out ragged above her : 

They didn’t say much, and they made no fuss, and I scarce know how 
it was done, 

But, upon my word, an American crew was presently workin’ our gun : 

And so we rested a welcome spell till Tatnall, comin’ agen, 

Called out, with a roguish look in his eyes : “ This ain’t neutrality, men !” 


He’d been to yarn with Adm’ral Hope, and he’d said there something 
too 

’Bout blood bein’ thicker than water: and, no doubt, he’d a liked to do 

What his boat’s crew did without askin’, if only he’d felt so free, 

—I mean, to have a slam with us at the yallow-faced Chinee :— 

But, in course, it wouldn’t have been the thing, and he couldn’t do less 
than say— 

“Come, come, my men, you must quit that gun!” in a mock indignant 
way. 


Ay! that old man was a good un: and when the assault had failed,— 

For we tried to carry the forts that night, but the walls could not be 
scaled,— 

He sent his little steamer, a craft called the Toey-whan, 

To help our boats with the wounded, and he thus saved many a man. 

It wasn’t the business of neutrals: he might have kept apart: , 

Nobody wouldn’t have blamed him,—only his kindly heart. 


And that’s why I draw the line when I hear our ridic’lous bluster 
’Bout furriners bein’ all alike,—not up to the British muster. 

There’s furriners as are furriners, and there’s furriners as ain’t 

(I’ve met a sight of the first sort, and there’s some as would rile a saint), 
But of furriners as ain’t furriners, the only ones I know 

Are the Yankee sort as stood by us that time in the River Pei-ho. 


Wma. Larrp CLowEs. 
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IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN EAST AFRICA, 


“THE war which every one sup- 
posed would originate in the Bal- 
kan provinces, or some other 
country of Europe, will spring up 
from Africa.” Such is the warn- 
ing note in ‘Le Correspondant,’ 
and the seriousness of the view 
taken by French critics may well 
lead us to pause, and consider whi- 
ther we are drifting and whether 
we have a definite policy in Africa, 
before we find ourselves, as usual, 
involved in a crisis with France or 
some other Power, when already, 
by a laissez-faire policy, we have 
abandoned the advantages we pre- 
viously held. The points in the 
East African question which may 
be held to be of Imperial import- 
ance are mainly four :— 

I. How far is it necessary or 
important to maintain our control 
over the coast-line and islands of 
“British East Africa,” with a 
view to the protection of our route 
to India, and the cable connection ? 

II. What is the present position 
with regard to the slavery ques- 
tion ; and is the money at present 
devoted to this traditional policy 
of Great Britain used to the best 
advantage, and in accordance with 
our pledges under the Brussels 
Act? 

III. How far are we pledged to 
action in the Nile valley; and to 
what extent is it necessary for the 
interests of the nation that we 
should substantiate our claims in 
that district? 

IV. Is East Africa per se of 
sufficient value to the nation, as a 
field for commercial expansion, 
colonisation, or agricultural in- 
dustry ? 

We shall take these points seria- 
tim. 


I. Probably the balance of opin- 
ion among naval experts leans to 
the conclusion that, in the event 
of a European war, our vessels 
would be withdrawn from the 
Mediterranean. However _ this 
may be, it is chimerical to suppose 
that in time of war the Suez Canal 
would continue to be a highway 
to India, and that vessels laden 
with food-supplies would be able 
to use the route through the Red 
Sea, the Canal, the Mediterranean, 
and the West Ooast of France. 
The insurance on the ship and 
cargo, exposed to so many risks, 
would alone be prohibitive, and 
the war-vessels required for con- 
voy would not be available. Our 
enormous population in these 
islands depends for its very exis- 
tence from day to day upon the 
imported food-supply. If this be 
cut off for twenty-four hours, 
the result would be a national 
disaster. It therefore becomes 
an object of supreme importance 
that we should retain complete 
command of the alternative and 
only feasible route in case of war, 
vid the Cape. The importance of 
this matter has been fully recog- 
nised by France. Prior to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, she 
wished to gain complete command 
of the Mozambique channel by a 
predominant influence in Mada- 
gascar and acquisitions on the 
(Portuguese) mainland opposite. 
She has steadily prosecuted these 
aims ; and though British interests 
and British influence were para- 
mount in Madagascar, she has in- 
defatigably pushed forward in that 
island, until by the treaty of 1890 
we recognised her sole protecto- 


rate, and practical annexation. 
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Meanwhile she holds the Comoro 
islands at the northern exit of the 
Mozambique channel, and Réunion 
to the east of Madagascar on the 
route to India. She has made two 
first-class naval harbours at May- 
otta and Diego Soares on the north- 
east of Madagascar, and report 
says that she is about to acquire 
from Portugal the footing on the 
mainland, which, as we have seen, 
it has been her object to obtain for 
the last thirty years. Great Bri- 
tain, meanwhile, has retained her 
complete ascendancy at the Cape, 
and as far northwards as Natal. 
She has constructed at great cost 
a cable from the Cape to Zanzibar, 
and thence to Mauritius. Upon 
this cable would depend our first 
line of communication with India, 
and with our fleet in those waters 
in case of war. Its protection is a 
matter of supreme importance. It 
is, of course, obvious that we must 
maintain in these waters a power- 
ful fleet for the safety of our com- 
munications in the face of the 
strength exhibited by France. 
Upon this fleet will devolve the 
protection of all merchantmen 
and food-supply ships from Eastern 
waters. Mr Bruce, writing in 1892, 
quotes the annual value of the com- 
merce which goes by the Cape 
route for Australia, India, and the 
East at £90,000,000, and adds 
that if the Suez Canal were closed 
it would at once reach the enor- 
mous total of £200,000,000. Zan- 
zibar is the turning-point of the 
cable, and must therefore be held 
at all hazards. A neighbouring 
port capable of affording anchor- 
age for a fleet, and a coaling- 
station,— where also the especially 
equipped vessels for repairing the 
cable could be held in readiness,— 
is equally necessary. Such a port 
and coaling-station is to be found 
at Mombasa,—the best anchorage 
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between Aden and Natal, and our 
only port between the two. Its 
proximity to Zanzibar and the 
cable renders it a harbour of great 
strategic importance. Hence we 
may conclude (in answer to the 
first proposition under discussion) 
that very essential interests of the 
empire—viz., a considerable portion 
of our food-supply, and the protec- 
tion of our interests in India and 
the East—demand that we should 
retain a complete hold upon Zanzi- 
bar, and that we should secure the 
harbour of Mombasa, and its sur- 
rounding waters. 

We may note with regard to 
Zanzibar that, so long as the 
Sultanate is retained, we have no 
right to deny to it the sole advan- 
tage accruing from the Sultan’s 
recent acceptation (on the initia- 
tive of England) of the Free-trade 
clauses of the Berlin Act. The 
Sultan is now entitled to claim 
that his territories shall be neu- 
tralised under that Act in case 
of war. Zanzibar could not there- 
fore become a base of warlike 
operations, and, as we have seen, 
it is essential to us that we should 
so use it. When Zanzibar was an 
independent Power at the time of 
the passing of the Berlin Act, 
Great Britain even recommended 
that it should be placed under the 
Neutrality clauses. It is there- 
fore imperative that, since we must 
use Zanzibar for Imperial purposes, 
we should abolish the Sultanate 
and annex the island, for unless 
we do this we have no justification 
for declining to afford to it the 
benefit of neutrality. Other rea- 
sons which urge the same course 
upon us will appear from a further 
examination of the question. 


II. The slavery question. .When 
Africa was a wholly unexplored 
continent half a century ago, we 
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alone of all the nations of Europe 
undertook to suppress the slave- 
trade. The only feasible means 
of doing so at that time were—(1) 
By exerting an influence over the 
independent Sultan of Zanzibar, 
to compel him by treaty to forbid 
it, since we had no jurisdiction, 
and slavery was a legal institu- 
tion of the State; (2) By forcibly 
checking the export of slaves by sea, 
since the interior was unapproach- 
able and unexplored. Recent 
events have entirely altered the 
basis upon which this policy was 
formed. Africa has been opened 
up, and partitioned among the 
nations of Europe. It became 
obvious that the suppression by 
sea was altogether out of date, and 
therefore at the instance of Great 
Britain the Brussels Oonference 
was assembled to formulate a 
policy for suppressing it entirely 
at its sources in the interior. 
Every nation bound itself at this 
Conference to certain definite 
pledges, the basis of which was, 
that good order and administra- 
tion should be introduced into the 
possessions of each Power, for the 
direct suppression of slave-raiding 
and of inter-tribal war ; that roads 
and railways should be constructed 
to facilitate communications and 
to introduce a method of transport 
other than that by human carriers ; 
and that steamers should be placed 
upon the great inland lakes for 
both the above purposes. 

The headquarters of the slave 
supply in Africa is around the 
Lake Nyasa, and it so happened 
that we became responsible for 
this district. Gunboats were 


placed on the Shiré river and on 
the lake, a small force of Sikhs 
was brought in to assist the 
administration, and an Imperial 
Commissioner was appointed by 
Government. Yet, although Par- 
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liament had petitioned the Queen 
to suggest the assembling of the 
Brussels Conference, — although 
seventeen Powers of Europe and 
America had met and agreed upon 
the General Act,—although every 
single one of these Powers having 
possessions in Africa has spent 
very great sums in the fulfilment 
of their pledges,—Great Britain 
has not spent one farthing of 
national money in East Africa 
for this purpose ; while in Nyasa- 
land the Imperial Commissioner 
appointed by Government has had 
to depend for the resources to 
maintain the administration, and 
to carry out the nation’s pledges, 
on the subsidy made to him by 
a private Company! Lord Salis- 
bury, indeed, placed the gunboats 
on the lake and river, but the 
whole administrative expenses 
have been borne by the South 
African Company (whose interests 
in the country are very shadowy), 
and they have given a sum vary- 
ing from £10,000 to £18,000 per 
annum for this purpose. Mean- 
while, though the Brussels Con- 
ference was ostensibly convened 
to supersede the naval suppression 
by action inland, we have con- 
tinued to maintain the “ Slave- 
trade squadron” at a cost said to 
range from £100,000 to £200,000 
per annum, though its raison d’étre 
has almost entirely ceased. In- 
deed, since the assumption by 
Germany of sovereign powers over 
that portion of the Sultanate 
which is now included in German 
East Africa, our ships have no 
longer the right to search dhows 
in those territorial waters. Prac- 
tically no slaves are liberated on 
the high seas; and it is only in 
territorial waters (within three 
miles off-shore) that dhows are 
captured. We have not the right 
in Portuguese waters either, and 
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we have voluntarily abandoned 
the right we still hold in Mada- 
gascar waters. Hence along the 
whole east coast from the Zambesi 
to the Juba, we can only act in 
our own territorial waters, where 
there never was any slave export 
to speak of, and where a regular 
administration must effectually 
suppress all forms of slavery if 
we act on the lines of our tradi- 
tional policy. 

The saving effected by the dis- 
continuance of this suppression by 
sea will then be available, with- 
out any additional burden on the 
tax-payer, for the expense incurred 
in establishing an effective admin- 
istration in British Central Africa 
(Nyasaland) and British East Af- 
rica (Mombasa-Uganda). It has 
been calculated that the saving so 
effected would amount to some 
£80,000 per annum, which is the 
estimated cost of the vessels main- 
tained purely for slave suppression 
(apart from the ships of war which 
may be necessary for imperial pur- 
poses in those waters), together 
with the prize-money for dhows, 
and capitation-grants to the cap- 
tors, and to the Missions who take 
charge of the liberated slaves. It 
is, however, essential, if the slave- 
squadron be discontinued, that we 
should establish an effective ad- 
ministration in the islands and on 
the mainland, and that slavery 
should cease to be recognised as 
a legal institution in the law 
courts. 

Moreover, independent of these 
considerations (viz., saving of cost 
and the promotion of the interests 
of Zanzibar by establishing free 
labour), it is a scandal that we 
should recognise slavery in the law 
courts of a British protectorate— 
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a scandal which is commented on 
in the European press,! more 
especially in view of our loud 
protestations of our horror of 
slavery, and our action at Brussels. 
It is, indeed, solely for the cloak 
which is afforded by his name to 
abuses such as this that we have 
retained the titular Sultan of Zan- 
zibar. This was practically ad- 
mitted by Sir Edward Grey, in 
reply to Mr Pease on May 10, for 
he excused the continuance of 
legalised slavery on the grounds 
that Zanzibar was not a British 
possession, and the Sultan and 
Mohammedan law allowed it. It 
is needless, perhaps, to point out 
that this is mot a necessary corol- 
lary; and that in India, while up- 
holding the principles of Moham- 
medan and Hindu social and 
religious customs (and solemnly 
pledged to do so), we have abolished 
those which were repugnant to 
humanity, such as legalised slavery 
and the burning of widows, &c. 
The Sultan is but a puppet, en- 
joying a fixed pension, and his 
revenues and administration are 
entirely in the hands of British 
officials. His abolition now would 
not be an act of injustice, for 
there is no law of succession to 
the throne, and the present Sultan 
was selected by England, and his 
acceptation ensured by a force of 
blue-jackets in opposition to the 
nominee of the Arabs. He would, 
of course, continue to draw his 
pension for life. ; 

We may note, moreover, that by 
abolishing this unnecessary sem- 
blance of rule, we should abrogate 
the treaties concluded in his name 
with foreign Powers. For this we 
have the precedent of Germany’s 
action in that part of East Africa 
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which formerly was included in 
the Sultanate, over which she has 
now acquired sovereign rights, 
and thereby done away with the 
pre-existing treaties. This is a 
matter of great importance, for 
under these treaties foreign Powers 
exercise extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion over their own subjects, and 
all natives in theiremploy. These, 
therefore, are not amenable to 
the Sultan’s or to British courts. 
Moreover, the treaties preclude the 
taxation of all foreigners, except 
to the small extent specified in 
the treaties—viz., 5 per cent im- 
port and export duty. By their 
abrogation a fair and equal taxa- 
tion becomes possible for the pur- 
poses of raising a revenue for ad- 
ministration and for municipal 
and harbour improvements. The 
imposition of taxation on the 
Sultan’s subjects only would be 
unjust, and would merely drive 
them to seek foreign protection. 

This scheme, therefore, furnishes 
three sources of revenue—(1) The 
sum at present spent upon the 
slavery suppression by sea; (2) 
The revenue obtainable by a just 
and equal taxation, which becomes 
possible on the abrogation of the 
treaties consequent on the extinc- 
tion of the Sultanate ; (3) The 
direct saving effected by the aboli- 
tion of the present absurd system 
of a consular staff appointed to 
watch the action of the Sultan’s 
ministers, who are themselves 
British officers of high standing. 
The expense of the consular staff, 
as shown in the recent Budget, is 
some £8000 per annum, exclusive 
of passages, pensions, &c. If the 
practice of smuggling slaves into 
Zanzibar should be found to con- 
tinue, the island exchequer should 
meet the cost of any water or land 
police which it may be necessary 
to organise for the suppression of 
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this illegal traffic— illegal, be it 
remembered, in consequence of 
the Sultan’s own laws dating back 
to 1873, 

We may remark, in conclusion, 
with regard to the question of the 
non-recognition of slavery in the 
law courts, that the sole reasons 
which appear to prevent our adop- 
tion of a policy so conclusively 
shown to be in accordance with 
our national sentiment and protes- 
tations, and at the same time for 
the real benefit commercially and 
financially of East Africa, appear 
to be—(1) The fear that it would 
be unpopular among the slave- 
owners, and possibly lead to dis- 
turbance ; (2) That it would cause 
a temporary stagnation in the 
clove cultivation, consequent on 
the decrease of slave labour, before 
a free-labour market had been 
established. With regard to the 
first point, Sir J. Kirk, so long 
ago as 1873-76, did not fear to in- 
troduce a far more unpopular 
measure—the absolute prohibition 
of the import of slaves—in the 
days when the Sultan was a great 
independent power. This very plan 
of the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery was urged upon the Sultan, 
before he came under our protec- 
tion, both by Lord Granville and 
Lord Salisbury ; and it would have 
been carried into effect by Sir J. 
Kirk eight years ago, had it not 
been advisable at the moment to 
withhold an unpopular measure 
which would have thrown the Sul- 
tan into the arms of Germany, 
whose influence was just then 
rapidly growing. It is, more- 
over, too ridiculous for a great 
Power like England to hesitate 
to enforce a measure in a tiny 
island around which her powerful 
men-of-war are anchored, for fear 
of an émeute among the popula- 
tion. As regards the second point, 
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we have already shown that it 
would be to the ultimate advan- 
tage of Zanzibar to create a free- 
labour market ; and any temporary 
difficulty could be tided over, if 
necessary, by the importation of 
free coolie-labour, under the super- 
vision of the consular staff. 

The natives under our protec- 
tion in the Sultanate have claims 
upon us, as the protecting Power, 
which we cannot lightly ignore. 
As “ protected persons” they must 
have rights, but in the law courts 
we affirm that they have none. 
What are these rights, and under 
what Act can a “ protected person,” 
being a slave, appeal for British 
protection? It is argued that 
Arab owners, not being British 
subjects, but only “ protected per- 
sons,” can claim their rights of 
ownership under Mohammedan 
law, while slaves, being under a 
similar protection, cannot appeal 
to English law. Yet the Under 
Secretary admitted in the House 
that practically all slaves in Zan- 
zibar are illegally held, being im- 
ported in violation of the Treaty 
of 1873; and on May 10th he 
stated that it was the duty of 
British officials to interfere in the 
case of a slave held illegally. 

The large community of British 
Indians resident in East Africa 
are not subjects, but “ protected 
persons” (from Cutch}. They are 
not, and never were, allowed to 
fly the British flag on their ves- 
sels. They were almost entirely 
Mohammedans, and under the law 
of the Sheria, Hence their case 
was exactly identical with the 
present ‘status of the protected 
Arabs and Swahilis. Yet in spite 
of the fact that the British Indians 
were domiciled in a foreign country 
(Zanzibar), in which we had then 
no jurisdiction, we arbitrarily com- 
pelled them to release their slaves 
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without compensation, not merely 
refusing to recognise their rights 
of ownership at law, but enforcing 
total emancipation, and making it 
criminal for an Indian to hold a 
slave. Why, then, do we hesitate 
to apply the same ruling to the 
Arabs, now that by our proclama- 
tion of a protectorate over Zanzibar 
their status has become identical 
with that of the British Indians? 
And why cannot a slave illegally 
captured or detained claim, not 
merely liberation, but repatriation 
and compensation, as being a 
“ British protected person” ? 

It is to be hoped that in the 
scheme of administration for East 
Africa, shortly to be announced by 
Government, the case of Witu may 
receive consideration. This little 
district was a German protector- 
ate, and was ceded to us in part 
exchange for Heligoland. The 
East African Company undertook 
its administration ; at the instance 
of the Foreign Office, the Indian 
code abolishing the recognition of 
slavery in the law courts was ap- 
plied to it, and total emancipation 
was promised to the slaves on the 
Queen’s Birthday in 1896. Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Zanzibar 
was present at, and signed, these 
agreements. The Company, being 
in difficulties, resigned its adminis- 
tration, for the robber bands of 
Fumo Omari had necessitated con- 
tinual warlike expeditions; but 
these disturbances were in no way 
caused by the anti-slavery enact- 
ments, which, owing to the dis- 
turbed conditions, had practically 
not been enforced. Government, on 
taking it over, placed it under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, though the 
Witu people had long been fight- 
ing against the Sultan, and had 
accepted German protection in 
preference to his rule. Moham- 
medan law legalising slavery was 
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instituted, and the promise of 
emancipation in 1896 made to the 
slaves was revoked. In its place 
a clause providing for the inherit- 
ance in slaves was enacted; and 
so an Arab, by secretly acquiring 
slaves, could transmit them as prop- 
erty to his heir, and since slaves 
could not be legally sold, the heir 
could defy the testator’s creditors ! 
Even Europeans in Witu, not being 
exempt as they are in Zanzibar 
under the treaties (which do not 
apply to Witu), would be under 
the operation of Mohammedan law! 
These things require readjustment, 
and we trust that a policy dealing 
with East Africa as a whole 
will be formulated. 


IIL. We will not apologise for 
the digressions we have made from 
the main issue—the Imperial in- 
terests involved in our East Afri- 
can policy—for it was necessary 
to explain some of the bearings of 
this slavery question, in order to 
arrive at a clear conception of the 
course of action which should re- 
commend itself in the future. We 
will now turn from the political 
considerations which are connected 
with the East African seas, and 
the islands and coast-belts of the 
Sultanate, and examine as briefly 
as possible the situation at the 
opposite extremity of the British 
sphere, in the Nile valley. The 
great river which connects the in- 
terior lakes, in the heart of the 
continent, with the Mediterranean, 
and is navigable with some few 
interruptions throughout all its 
course, is the most important in 
the whole of this vast continent, 
not only on account of its great 
navigable waterway of 3000 odd 
miles, but as being the source of 
the fertility and existence of 
Egypt, and as being the means of 
access to numerous populated 
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countries which, as we know from 
the reports of Emin, Gessi, and 
others, are rich in the valuable 
products of caoutchuc, ivory, &. 

Towards this valley of the Nile 
various European Powers have 
turned their attention. Egypt 
had conquered it prior to the rise 
of the Mahdist power, and aban- 
doned it to anarchy, and left her 
garrisons to their fate on the 
advice of Great Britain, though 
writers who are qualified to judge 
are unanimous in asserting that 
a little firm action on our part 
would have suppressed without 
difficulty what was at first an 
insignificant movement. Egypt’s 
claims lapsed in virtue of the 
conquests of the Mahdi, and she 
has since repudiated all respon- 
sibility for, or claim to, these terri- 
tories. Great Britain has a para- 
mount claim in the Nile valley, 
both on the grounds of its being 
the Hinterland of Egypt of which 
she is the protecting Power, and 
because of the millions of money 
and thousands of lives expended 
in checking the advance of the 
Mahdi towards Egypt, and towards 
the Red Sea. These claims she 
has not hesitated to assert before 
Europe. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery have publicly insisted 
upon them, and Sir Edward Grey 
recently announced in Parliament 
that Lado at least is in the British 
sphere. We thus stand committed 
before Europe by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, and it is 
impossible to draw back, even if 
we wished to do so, without 
national humiliation. Moreover, 
we are in Egypt, and there is no 
doubt that we must remain there 
for some time longer at least, and 
that our influence in that country 
must ever be paramount. “ Who- 
ever dominates the Upper Nile 
controls the destinies of Egypt,” 
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said a prominent Egyptian states- 
man, and the Power under whose 
sovereignty the Nile waterway 
may fall will have entire control 
of the question of converting the 
great lakes into a reservoir by 
making a dam across the river at 
its exit from either lake. The sup- 
position is of course untenable 
that such a Power, if hostile to 
Egypt, could divert the waters 
of the Nile so as to starve 
a whole nation; but the moral 
force held by a Power so situated 
would be sufficient to exert the 
requisite pressure upon Egypt; 
nor is it chimerical to suppose 
that in such a case a large portion 
of the Nile flood might be diverted 
for the irrigation of a country 
higher up the river, the object in 
this case, though absolutely detri- 
mental to Egypt, being ostensibly 
humanitarian elsewhere. 

In view of these and many other 
considerations upon which we have 


‘no space to enter here, it has been 


recognised by our statesmen that 
it is essential that we should have 
exclusive influence throughout the 
Nile valley, and that under no cir- 
cumstances could we afford to see 
it in the hands of a foreign, and 
possibly hostile, Power. Hitherto 
we have been content to postpone 
any action, but the moment has 
now come when we must either 
make good our claims or be con- 
tent to see them lapse for ever, 
and the Nile waterway pass into 
the hands of France. Italy had 
aims in the Nile valley, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that we 
induced her to forego them. By 
the agreement of 1889, and the 
formal treaty of 1891, she finally 
shut herself out, and undertook to 
advance no farther westward than 
the 35th degree of latitude. Ger- 
many also made an energetic move 
towards this most important dis- 
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trict, but by the treaty of 1890, 
and the cession of Heligoland, we 
ensured her abstention from any 
advance from the east and south 
towards the Nile. By a further 
treaty this year, similar pledges 
were exacted from her with regard 
to any extension from her posses- 
sions on the West Coast. The two 
neighbouring friendly Powers be- 
ing thus excluded, our only remain- 
ing competitors in the Nile valley 
were the Congo State and France. 
King Leopold, recognising the 
claims of Great Britain, asked per- 
mission to obtain access to the 
Albert Lake or the Nile, and as 
England raised no objection he 
sent a very powerful expedition 
under Van Kerckhoven in Feb- 
ruary 1891, and in return ceded 
certain territory to Great Britain. 
The expedition reached Wadelai, 
and proceeded northwards to Lado, 
and report says that it has endea- 
voured to reach the districts still 
farther north. Great Britain, how- 
ever, in raising no objection to the 
King’s projects, did not cede sove- 
reign rights, nor is it on record 
that King Leopold has ever claimed 
them. At that time we had no 
footing even in Uganda, and our 
treaties as regards the Nile valley 
had not as yet been concluded with 
the Italians and Germans. 
Belgium is a friendly State, with 
whom we have ancient treaties of 
friendship and co-operation, and it 
is not unnatural to suppose that 
an amicable means may be found 
of reconciling our interests in the 
Nile valley with the aims and 
wishes of the King, to the mutual 
advantage of both. France, on 
the other hand, having settled her 
difficulties with Germany in West 
Africa, has been rapidly extending 
eastwards towards the Nile. At 
her farthest outpost (at the junc- 
tion of the Oubanghi (Wellé) and 
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Mbomu rivers) a powerful expe- 
dition has recently been concen- 
trated. Recently, on the failure 
of the negotiations in Brussels 
between the French and Belgian 
delegates who had met to delimit 
the frontiers in this district, ‘Le 
Temps’ alluded in a threatening 
manner to the probable result in 
Africa, and foretold a collision 
with the Belgian forces. From 
the attitude taken by the French 
press in urging that France should 
anticipate England in the Nile 
valley, there is little room to 
doubt that the destination of this 
powerful expedition is the Nile 
valley, and that the French intend 
to make their way thither by 
force, if opposed by the troops of 
the Congo State, who are already 
in possession. In such a case 
Belgium may find herself involved 
in a serious difficulty, and it would 
be to her advantage to come to 
terms with England, whose assist- 
ance under such circumstances 
would not, we trust, be asked in 
vain. Meanwhile Colonel Colvile, 
who was sent out to Uganda to 
take charge of the Sudanese, has 
advanced to Wadelai and hoisted 
the British flag there. Being a 
servant of the Crown, despatched 
from London presumably with 
definite and full instructions, his 
action can only mean, spite of 
the recent official disclaimer, that 
our effective occupation and ad- 
ministration is to include Wadelai. 
It is important to remember, in 
connection with our position and 
claims to the Nile valley, that 
Lord Salisbury, in his despatch to 
Germany in May 1890,—as pre- 
viously in the case of Portuguese 
claims in Nyasaland, — laid it 
down as England’s ruling in such 
cases that no claim could super- 
sede effective occupation. This 
must necessarily, however, be pro- 
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gressive, and our protectorate over 
Uganda and occupation of Wadelai 
are presumptive evidence of our in- 
tention to substantiate our claims 
farther north along the Nile. 

It has lately been suggested that 
France aims at establishing a great 
trans-continental empire which 
shall extend from her possessions 
on the west, and, including the 
Nile valley, shall absorb Abys- 
sinia, and obtain an outlet on the 
Red Sea at her port of Obock 
opposite Aden. Whether or not 
this may be the ultimate object 
for which France has for so many 
years been steadily pushing east- 
wards, and has spent so many 
millions in the process, it is im- 
possible to say, but her activity 
both in Abyssinia and in the direc- 
tion of the Nile would lend much 
colour to the suggestion. She also 
claims the right of pre-emption in 
the Congo State on the death of 
King Leopold. The King has be- 
queathed the State to Belgium as 
his heir, and maintains that he 
and Belgium are one, and that 
since he gives his rights, and does 
not realise them for money, France 
can raise no objection. The ap- 
parently inspired writer in ‘ Le 
Temps,’ however, combats this 
view, and says that France will 
never recognise the legality of the 
bequest, and even threatens Bel- 
gium with complications should 
she attempt to accept it! We 
quoted at the head of this article 
a significant comment as to the 
possibility of a European war being 
precipitated by an African ques- 
tion, and it is necessary to realise 
the scope and object of French aims, 
and the perseverance and disregard 
of cost with which they have for 
years been pursued, in order that 
we may appreciate the real gravity 
of the situation, and the magnitude 
of the interests involved. 
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IV. Of the possibilities of East 
Africa as a field for industrial en- 
terprise we shall say but little. 
Captain Lugard, in his book, ‘The 
Rise of our East African Empire,’ 
devotes several chapters to the 
present and future products — 
those that are indigenous, and 
those that may be introduced and 
cultivated. His verdict as to the 
fertility of the country, supported 
as it is by the evidence of many 
witnesses whom he quotes, has 
lately been more than corrobor- 
ated by Sir G. Portal, who adds 
that the greater part of the 
country is suitable for European 
colonisation. The climate of the 
uplands is cold and bracing, and 
the rainfall regular and abundant. 
No malarial tract has to be passed 
through to reach these highlands, 
but merely a less fertile and arid 
belt, which rises rapidly in eleva- 
tion. No malarial waterway gives 
access to the interior—a fact which 
we hold to be an advantage—but a 
system of great lakes and water- 
ways in the interior, which from 
their elevation are healthy, render 
internal communication easy, and 
facilitate the collection of produce 
and the distribution of imports. 
They require to be connected with 
the coast by a railway, and this 
has been found to be feasible and 
cheap by the Government Survey. 
“ Any other policy,” says Portal, 
“would be of the nature of a make- 
shift.” The high plateaux in East 
Africa are continuous, and not, as 
elsewhere, separated by malarial 
tracts; the people are with few 
exceptions friendly, and, except in 
the Lake district, are not in posses- 
sion of fire-arms. Slave-raiding by 
coast-men is almost or quite un- 
known, and intertribal war must 
cease with the introduction of a 
regular Administration. With 
such advantages of climate, soil, 
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&c., it is not too much to say that 
East Africa promises to be one of 
the most valuable of our latest 
acquired possessions. 

We have endeavoured to demon- 
strate the importance, from Im- 
perial considerations, of having a 
definite and comprehensive policy 
in Africa, where hitherto our action 
has contrasted very unfavourably 
with the perseverance of France 
and Germany, and the continuity 
of their aims through many years. 
For lack of such a definite policy, 
we have continually surrendered 
the advantages we already held, 
and have involved ourselves in 
difficulties with other European 
powers. Indecision and vacilla- 
tion are, moreover, disastrous in 
Africa itself, and lead to blood- 
shed, suffering, and enhanced cost. 

To take the instance of Uganda. 
The agent of the Company secured 
the servicesof the Sudanese soldiery 
of Emin’s province, and established 
them temporarily in a line of forts 
from the Albert Lake to Uganda, 
pending their organisation and con- 
trol by qualified officers. Captain 
Macdonald, placed temporarily in 
command in Uganda, withdrew 
these forts, which had been made 
as a barrier between the cruel 
hordes of Kabarega and the people 
of Toru, to whose protection we 
were pledged. The result, of 
course, was that Kabarega invaded 
Toru; and though the details of 
this invasion have not been al- 
lowed to transpire, it must have 
meant a great amount of blood- 
shed and massacre, in violation of 
our pledges of protection. Colonel 
Colvile succeeded Macdonald, and 
was compelled, in consequence of 
this action, to undertake a war 
against Kabarega, involving fresh 
bloodshed ; and the latest telegrams 
announce that a line of forts has 
been once more made from the 
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south-west of Lake Albert to 
Uganda ! 

We trust that the new policy in 
East Africa will not be one of dis- 
integration ; we hope that Uganda 
and a surrounding portion of terri- 
tory will not be severed from the 
remainder of East Africa and 
placed under one Administration, 
while a separate control, entirely 
distinct, is appointed to the rest. 
The Government declaration would 
seem to indicate some such course, 
and, if so, it will be but a policy 
of makeshift, involving extra cost, 
conflicting interests, and a di- 
versity of legal processes applying 
to different portions of a single 
country. It is more than ever 
necessary that the whole of East 
Africa should be incorporated in 
a single Protectorate, since already 
a “ Free-land Colony,” composed of 
individuals of all nationalities, is 
in process of formation within the 
“ British sphere,” and it is impéra- 
tive that the district selected by 
this European colony should be 
included under the legal authority 
conferred upon the Administrator 
of a “ Protectorate.” 

In conclusion, we will add but one 
word on the still undecided ques- 
tion of the French claims for com- 
pensation for losses arising out of 
the war in Uganda in January 
1892. It has been stated, and has 
not been controverted, that the 
losses of the French Fathers 
amounted to nothing more than 
the personal camp-gear which they 
took with them to the islands 
against the official protest of the 
British resident. The English 
missions, on the other hand, 
lost over £5000 worth of really 
valuable property just brought 
into the country, for which no 
compensation has been given. 
Sir G. Portal granted extensions 
of territory, and various other con- 
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cessions, to the Wa-fransa, under 
a direct menace, for he states, 
on Monseigneur Hirth’s own au- 
thority, that they were buying 
arms as rapidly as possible, and 
adds that they constituted a threat 


‘to the king and British authority. 


He, however, made the concessions 
in order to induce the Roman 
Catholics to give up the nephews 
of Mwanga (the heirs to the throne) 
of whom they held possession, and 
stated in his despatches that all 
reports concurred in representing 
that the territory assigned to the 
Wa-fransa was vastly greater than 
their actual needs. He also stated 
that unarmed Roman Catholics 
were living at the capital in con- 
siderable numbers, since Captain 
Lugard had only restricted the 
armed Wa-fransa to Buddu. Yet 
it would seem that the nephews of 
Mwanga have never been given up, 
though the concessions have been 
appropriated! It has been urged 
repeatedly that Znglish Roman 
Catholic Fathers should replace the 
French Fathers in Uganda, so as 
to do away with the national dis- 
tinctions which have so largely 
helped to bring about the deplor- 
able hostility between the fac- 
tions. If the aims of the Roman 
Catholics are purely religious, and 
have no ulterior political motives, 
it is difficult to understand why 
this suggestion should not be 
adopted : it should be made a sine 
qua non before any claim for com- 
pensation is entertained. As it is, 
the news from Uganda points to 
the formation of an imperium in 
imperto under Monseigneur Hirth 
in Buddu. We have no wish to 
revive past controversies, but since 
Sir Edward Grey stated on April 
18 that “the only point still in 
dispute” is this claim for compen- 
sation, it is well that these facts 
should be borne in mind. 
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By the first of June we have 
usually advanced some way into 
the second half of the parliamen- 
tary session. This year, if any 
reliance is to be placed on hints 
which have been dropped by gentle- 
men in the confidence of Ministers, 
we may be near the end of it, and 
on what common report says of 
their intentions, this date cuts it 
in half. At all events, the char- 
acter of a session is usually pretty 
well determined by the time Whit- 
suntide is passed, and we shall 
accordingly take the present oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the position 
of the Administration as it seemed 
to any ordinary spectator when 
Parliament separated for the holi- 
days, nothing having occurred 
since to make any material altera- 
tion in it. 

Down to the date we have men- 
tioned, the Government had intro- 
duced in the House of Commons 
eight bills of great importance, of 
which six may be ranked as legis- 
lative proposals of the first class, 
each of which would at one time 
have been thought to require at 
least half a session to itself, and 
with a weak Administration, even 
more. Down to the 21st of May, 
when the House of Commons re- 
assembled, only two, the Registra- 
tion Bill and the Budget Bill, had 
been read a second time, and that 
after ominous debates, and by 
the same insignificant, or perhaps 
significant, majorities of fourteen. 
The Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
the Evicted Tenants Bill, the 
Local Government for Scotland 
Bill, the Bill for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales, 
the Factory and Workshops Bill, 
and the Oonciliation Bill, had 
advanced no further than the 
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introductory stage. The two more 
advanced measures are full of 
highly contentious matter. Both 
contain attacks upon property of 
the most mischievous and danger- 
ous character, which will be re- 
sisted by the Opposition to the 
last cartridge. Yet Ministers did 
not scruple to encumber the order 
paper with at least three other bills 
which they are pledged to carry 
through the Commons, and which 
they can neither abandon with- 
out alienating one section of their 
supporters, nor proceed with except 
by expedients highly distasteful 
to another. Of the English Rad- 
icals, many dislike the Budget, more 
the closure, and more still the pros- 
pect of an autumn session. Min- 
isters, therefore, have only a choice 
of evils before them ; and it may 
be they will cut the Gordian 
knot by an early dissolution. But 
the question still remains, how 
they came to place themselves in 
such a position; or what induced 
them to run four measures abreast, 
any one of which, together with 
such minor legislation as is always 
necessary, it would have taxed the 
energies of a much more powerful 
Administration to carry through 
between March and August. This 
is not too much to say either of 
the change in the death duties, 
threatening, as it does, important 
classes of society and great in- 
dustrial interests with something 
like ruin; or of Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, which, besides flagrant 
injustice, makes a formidableinroad 
on the constitution, and paves the 
way for something still worse ; or 
of Scotch Local Government, which 
will certainly require all the time 
and attention which was bestowed 
on the English County Councils 
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Bill; or of the Registration Bill, 
which, while striking another blow 
at the legitimate claims of property, 
only aggravates the injustice which 
marks the present distribution of 
the franchise; or, finally, of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, of which it 
is enough to say that it is a highly 
contentious Irish measure, and not 
likely to leave time for any other 
bill of equal magnitude to pass 
alongside of it. 

What is the inference to be 
drawn from such a spectacle? The 
experienced statesmen to whom we 
are indebted for it are not likely 
to be ignorant of the consequences 
to which we have referred. None 
can know better than themselves 
that when bill jostles bill, and 
half-a-dozen are struggling to pass 
at the same time where there is 
only room for one, the chances are 
that they all stick fast, and are 
all suffocated together. We can 
but come to the conclusion that 
such a result is a matter of in- 
difference to them, if not contem- 
plated from the first; and will 
only add that, in thus playing 
with legislation and trifling with 
the House of Commons, they are 
showing their contempt both for 
the interests of the country and 
the character of Parliament, which, 
if the House retained any of its 
ancient self-respect, should be 
visited with speedy retribution. 

But why beat about the bush? 
The meaning of this procedure is 
now perfectly clear. There were 
three objects to be attained by it. 
The first was to dazzle the more illi- 
terate class of voters by a specious 
array of measures intended to show 
that Codlin was their friend and 
not Short. The second was to lay 


in a sufficient stock of excuses for 
charging the Opposition with ob- 
struction. The third was to set the 
two Houses by the ears in order 
to raise a popular agitation against 
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the House of Lords, necessarily 
redounding to the credit and ad- 
vantage of its authors. The same 
string of measures would serve for 
all three purposes. The introduc- 
tion of so many bills into the House 
of Commons was quite enough to 
impose upon the multitude, who do 
not understand enough of parlia- 
mentary procedure to see that their 
very number made success impos- 
sible. If all failed, their failure was 
easily attributed to the acts of a 
malignant Opposition. If one 
squeezed through and reached the 
House of Lords in time, it would 
have been expressly constructed 
in a manner to ensure its rejec- 
tion, so that another might be 
added to the list of grievances in- 
tended to fan the flame, at which 
a democratic Ministry, somewhat 
pinched of late, hoped to warm their 
hands. If their bills failed in the 
House of Commons, it was Oon- 
servative obstruction. If they 
failed in the House of Lords, it 
was patrician arrogance. Their 
measures were deliberately taken 
with the view of catching their 
adversaries in this dilemma. It 
was a pretty game enough; only 
they forgot that there was some 
one looking over their hands whose 
business it was to see that the 
public understood it. 

In point of fact, it is a gross abuse 
of the functions of Government, 
and a misappropriation of the pub- 
lic time analogous to the offence 
committed by a fraudulent trustee. 
When a party comes into power 
in a recognised minority, on the 
understanding that Parliament is 
to be dissolved at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, the Government is 
only a provisional Government, and 
only promises are to be expected 
from it. It can but repeat in 
office the views which it expressed 
in Opposition. But though the 
present Government may be prac- 
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tically in much the same plight, 
they do not acknowledge it them- 
selves. On the contrary, Mr Glad- 
stone said after the last general 
election that a majority of forty 


was ample, and Lord Rosebery - 


says now that a majority. of two 
is quite sufficient. They cannot 
therefore shelter themselves be- 
hind the privileges or immunities of 
a provisional Government. There 
is no understanding at all about 
an appeal to the people. They are 
holding office as a permanent Ad- 
ministration supported by a par- 
liamentary majority. That is their 
own account of themselves. In 
these circumstances, then, it is per- 
fectly unpardonable to convert the 
House of Commons into a vehicle 
for the delivery of electioneering 
addresses, to the neglect or detri- 
ment of its proper duties and pur- 
poses. Yet this is exactly what 
the Government are now doing. 
They are making Parliament a 
platform. 

All this kind of work should be 
done outside. If Ministers want 
to stump the country, let them 
stump it. But they have no right 
to turn the House of Commons to 
such base uses, or to waste its 
time over measures not meant to 
be carried, to the serious injury of 
such as are, by the necessity of 
excluding them from anything like 
adequate discussion. This is an 
entirely new system, this plan of 
employing the House of Commons 
as an advertising medium, and 
plastering its walls with promises, 
instead of conducting its affairs on 
legitimate business principles with 
a view to practical results.' The 
combined process of sacrificing 
parliamentary efficiency to elec- 
tioneering necessities, and of 
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setting the two Houses against 
each other, as men would set dogs 
to fight, by throwing down before 
them something they are certain 
to quarrel over, is a degradation 
of parliamentary government, and 
a blow struck alike at its dignity, 
utility, and authority, for which, 
if the natural consequences follow, 
future generations will curse the 
hour which placed the present 
Ministry in office. 

That we do not exaggerate is 
plain from what Lord Rosebery 
himself said on the lst of May— 
namely, that the Government pro- 
gramme was not so much meant to 
be carried out as to “indicate a 
general policy.” Now a policy of 
indication is all very well for an 
Opposition, but it is hardly enough 
for a Government. That stage 
should have been completed else- 
where. Ministers whose duty it 
is to provide for the public wants 
can hardly be allowed to stand in- 
dicating for ever like a finger-post, 
without ever making any real ad- 
vance along the road suggested. 

We are all well aware that the 
extension of the franchise, the per- 
fection of reporting, and the estab- 
lishment of the penny press, have 
made it not only possible but ne- 
cessary for parliamentary speakers 
to address themselves to a larger 
audience than they were formerly 
required to take into account, and 
that the orator at St Stephen’s 
has, during the last thirty years, 
had his eye on the outside public 
more frequently than he would 
have had earlier in the century. 
What we complain of is, that the 
present Ministry think of nothing 
else. Other Administrations have 
only brought in such measures 
as they really hoped to pass, 





1 Since these words were written (May 8th), Mr Goschen has taken up the same 
metaphor, and thinks the public ought to warn the Government of their folly in 


the familiar words, ‘‘ Bill-stickers, beware ! ” 
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genuine and well considered, even 
if few and evil, trusting to the 
effect of their policy for the sup- 
port they wanted. It has been 
reserved for the present Ministry 
to exhibit themselves before the 
whole world as a society for the 
promotion of bubble companies. 
They have floated companies for 
disestablishment, for confiscation, 
for religious persecution, for plac- 
ing property at the mercy of num- 
bers, for placing liberty at the 
mercy of fanaticism, and self-help 
at the mercy of agitation; and 
they have done little else. This, 
we repeat, has been their policy 
—their deliberate and their only 
policy. The demoralising effects 
of such a system can hardly be 
overrated. It necessarily gener- 
ates a spirit of insincerity among 
all classes of politicians; a habit 
of confounding the show with the 
substance ; a tendency to place 
shams and mockeries on a level 
with truth and reality; and a 
dangerous contempt for those pre- 
scriptions, precedents, and tradi- 
tions by the observance of which 
England has taken the lead of all 
the world in the development of 
constitutional government. 

Such assertions may be sneered 
at as mere rhetorical puerilities. 
Prophecies of evil often are. But 
we venture to say that if the pre- 
sent system is not speedily aban- 
doned and a healthier one re- 
stored, the first real demand for 
change on any great scale, the 
first wave of genuine national dis- 
content which passes over the 
country, will cause such prompt 
and perhaps violent interference 
with it as may lead to conse- 
quences but little anticipated. 


The people are now really indiffer- 
ent to what goes on in Parliament, 
because they want nothing from 
it. The legislation of the last 
twenty years has left them little 
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to desire. The Radicals may try 
to whip up an artificial excite- 
ment; the professional agitator 
may continue to ply his trade. 
But the nation looks on at the par- 
liamentary game sometimes with 
apathy, sometimes with amuse- 
ment, sometimes with disgust, 
but never with impatience or 
anger; because it really wants 
either nothing, or nothing but 
what it can afford to wait for. 
But let any urgent and wide- 
spread need arise, and we should 
very soon find that the people 
would have no more of it. They 
would soon bring the cliques to 
their senses, and insist on their 
bundling themselves out of the 
road, so that we might do one 
thing at a time, and that well. 
Before that hour comes, however, 
irremediable harm may have been 
done; and therefore it is that we 
are anxious to rouse the public to 
the necessity of immediate action. 

Ministers make no secret of 
their new system. On the con- 
trary, they lose no opportunity of 
proclaiming it from the house-tops, 
Speaking at the dinner of the 
National Liberal Club on the 9th 
of May, both Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt declared 
that it mattered nothing to them 
whether their majority was two, 
ten, or twenty. They meant 
equally to remain in office. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quot- 
ed with approval the reply of 
Lord John Russell to a lady who 
reproached him with the smallness 
of his majority, ‘‘ After all, we are 
more than you are.” And this, 
then, we are to understand, is all 
that is necessary. But Sir William 
Harcourt forgets that the Whigs 
had not always acted in this man- 
ner. On the Jamaica question in 
the House of Commons in 1839 
their majority was more than 
double what Lord Rosebery thinks 
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necessary,—it was actually five: 
yet the Ministry, of which Lord 
John Russell was the leading 
spirit, immediately resigned. Had 
they always acted on this principle, 
their fortunes would have been 
widely different. But after their 
return to office they clung to it 
so tenaciously for the next two 
years, not caring, like Lord Rose- 
bery, whether their majority was 
two, ten, or twenty, that the Whig 
party by degrees forfeited all pop- 
ular respect, and never afterwards 
regained it. Their second Jamaica 
bill was carried by a majority of 
only tén. A vote of censure on 
their Chinese policy was defeated 
by a majority of only nine ; and so 
they went on losing credit and 
character in the country session 
after session, till the final crash 
came, and the Whig party was 
not only deposed but destroyed. 
This is the moral of Lord John 
Russell’s repartee, so much ad- 
mired by Sir W. Harcourt. “We 
are more than you are” ruined 
a great party and blighted the 
prospects of a great statesman. 
It appears ridiculous to argue 
such a question. Appeals to com- 
mon-sense or experience ought to 
be superfluous in such a case. Ma- 
jorities of two, ten, or twenty are 
not, and cannot be, any guarantee 
of public confidence. It was never 
intended that they should be so 
regarded, and they never have 
been. Such majorities imply a 
balanced state of parties, in which 
a Government not aiming at the 
grand or sublime in legislation may 
remain in power for some years, 
but not when they take to moun- 
taineering. Sir W. Harcourt 
scoffs at those who go on “ plod- 
ding in the plains”; he is all for 
the highest peaks, where, he says, 
you must expect to meet with 
dangers and difficulties. True; 
but they are difficulties and dan- 
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gers not to be surmounted with a 
majority of only two. “To scale 
the graduated steeps,” to continue 
the poetical and post -prandial 
imagery into which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer allowed himself 
to be betrayed, requires not only 
a stout heart but a powerful army, 
when your march is opposed by a 
skilful and resolute enemy. There 
are exceptions to all rules. Alex- 
ander the Great, Charles XIL., 
Napoleon I., have trampled on 
obstacles which might well have 
seemed insuperable. But they 
were what they were. Great 
things, we know, have been done 
with small majorities, or even with 
none at all—but only by great men. 
The present Ministry cannot dis- 
pense with the support which is 
necessary to more ordinary mortals. 
They are now attempting what is 
manifestly impossible—heroic legis- 
lation without a hero. 

But to descend from the region 
of metaphor, into which Sir W. 
Harcourt has seduced us, the 
House of Commons ought surely 
to understand that a Ministry 
which can only command a ma- 
jority of fourteen on what are 
virtually Cabinet questions can- 
not really possess the confi- 
dence of either Parliament or the 
public, in the sense in which it is 
intended by the constitution that 
they should possess it. In a House 
of 670 members, 294 voting one 
way and 308 another implies an 
almost equal division of opinion, 
and is very far indeed from in- 
dicating that preponderance of 
strength which every Government 
ought to possess if they aspire to 
the character of an efficient and 
stable Administration competent 
to carry great measures. That 
strength should be sufficient to 
place them beyond the mercy of an 
accident or the caprice of a faction ; 
and to enable them, in short, to go 
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through their appointed work with 
decent and respectable success. 
This we say in the sense in which 
the words have always been used 
when Governments have been said 
to possess the confidence of the 
country. Such is the understand- 
ing on which parliamentary gov- 
ernment has been regulated for at 
least a century and a half: and 
if it is now to be given up, it fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence 
that our legislative scheme must 
be remodelled, and the party 
system finally abandoned. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that 
Ministers may find a way out of 
their difficulties through an autumn 
session. But there are cogent 
reasons for doubting whether they 
will have recourse to this exped- 
ient. In the first place, the dodge 
would be too transparent. In the 
second place, some of their most 
influential supporters are strongly 
opposed to it. To begin with the 
first objection,—whatever excuse 
there may be for compelling a 
House of Commons which has only 
risen in August or September to 
sit again from November to March, 
when the measures to be laid before 
it are such as have a chance of 
passing, is totally wanting when it 
is perfectly well known beforehand 
that they have no chance at all. 
It would have been much better if 
Parliament last year had enjoyed 
its usual period of rest, and made 
the Parish Councils Bill the work 
of the present session, when it 
could have been discussed more 
leisurely and with unjaded facul- 
ties, by a House recruited for the 
work, and not simply anxious to 
get rid of it. We probably should 
have had a much better bill than 
we did get. Still, as the measure 


was one which, both in the Com- 
mons and the Lords, the Opposi- 
tion were willing to accept, a cer- 
tain amount of time was gained, 
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whatever else was lost, by passing 
it in the winter instead of in the 
spring. There was a plausible case 
to be made out for it. But as the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill is as 
certain to be rejected as the sun is 
to rise, as the only part of the 
Registration Bill on which the 
Government and the Radicals have 
set their hearts is destined to a 
like fate, and as the Evicted 
Tenants Bill will never be al- 
lowed to pass in a form to sat- 
isfy the Irish, what is the good 
of sacrificing time, health, and 
other important duties, in pursuit 
of objects which are allowed to be 
unattainable? The more haste, 
the less speed. If the Government 
are really of opinion that it is ne- 
cessary to pass these measures with 
the least possible delay, why do 
they hesitate to take the only 
step which can really facilitate 
their progress, and dissolve Par- 
liament at once? It is universally 
understood that the opinion of the 
country will have to be taken on 
these questions before anything 
further can be done. This is the 
preliminary condition on which 
alone legislation is possible. We 
know now all that an autumn 
session could teach us. The fate 
of these various measures cannot 
be made clearer than it is. What 
we know to a certainty in June, 
we cannot know any better in 
December. There is one reason, 
and one only, for calling Parlia- 
ment together merely to register 
a foregone conclusion, and thus 
prolong a period of suspense 
which, if these reforms are so 
urgent, should be terminated as 
quickly as possible. That reason 
lies in the necessity for piling up 
materials to kindle a cry against 
the House of Lords. But, as we 
have already said, the motive 
would be too apparent—the scheme 
too barefaced, we should say—even 
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for the most callous and reckless 
member of the Government. But 
even were it not, there are other 
considerations to deter them. They 
will scarcely be able, in view of 
a general election next spring, to 
keep their majority together in 
November and December. The 
Gladstonian members will want to 
be working their constituencies. 
The Anti-Parnellites dare not 
come away from Ireland and leave 
the field open to their adversaries, 
who will certainly not come up 
again for an autumn session. We 
question, therefore, whether any 
escape lies open to the Govern- 
ment in this direction. 

Suppose, however, all these 
considerations to be thrown to 
the winds, and the game played 
out with the result which the 
Government anticipate. Will it 
answer? Let them go to the 
country with their cry against the 
House of Lords, and see what they 
will make of it. What would be 
the national response? That, of 
course, would depend a good deal 
on the state of public opinion in 
regard to the various measures 
which the House of Lords had re- 
jected. But we can give a pretty 
good guess at what would be given 
with regard to the Employers Lia- 
bility Bill, the over-representation 
of Ireland, the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, and the death duties. There 
is not a shadow of a doubt as to 
what a vast majority of the British 
people would say to Welsh Dis- 
establishment as a preparatory step 
for Disestablishment all round. It 
is very unlikely, therefore, as Lord 
Salisbury has already pointed out, 
that Lord Rosebery could get up 
a cry against the House of which 
he is himself a member, merely 
for rejecting measures which the 
people disapproved. But we will 
put the case another way. The 
people, even in the broadest sense 
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of the term, must surely be able 
to understand that, in suspending 
doubtful proposals, while parties 
in the House of Commons are 
all but evenly balanced, the 
House of Lords is only fulfilling 
an obligation imposed on it by the 
constitution, and that the prop- 
er course for reformers to adopt, 
if they desire these particular 
changes, is not to abolish the 
Upper House but to increase their 
own majority in the Lower. The 
House of Lords cannot be expected 
to receive, as the deliberate voice 
of the whole people, a vote of the 
House of Commons in which three 
hundred are on one side and three 
hundred and ten on the other. 
The working classes themselves 
are very reluctant in their own 
disputes to be bound by majorities 
which represent no real or per- 
manent preponderance of opinion. 
In deciding to-day on a course of 
action to be adopted to-morrow 
the majority, however small, must 
necessarily decide the matter, be- 
cause there is no time for further 
consideration. But that is not 
the case with legislation, especially 
where great constitutional interests 
are at stake, and where any disap- 
pointment that may be caused by 
a year or two's delay is not to 
be weighed for one moment 
against the irreparable harm that 
may be done by precipitate or pre- 
mature revolution. These truths 
are so simple and obvious that the 
least educated man possessed of 
an ordinary share of common- 
sense must be capable of compre- 
hending them, if only they are 
fairly set before him. And if he 
possesses, in addition, that love of 
fair-play and open dealing on which 
Englishmen plume themselves, he 
will not see much to admire in the 
conduct of men who wilfully mis- 
represent what has been done by 
the House of Lords ; who try to 
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confuse men’s minds as to the 
real nature of the part which it 
plays in our constitutional system ; 
and who describe as class insolence 
or class prejudice what is really 
only the discharge of a great pub- 
lic duty. If all is fair in politics 
as in love or in war, the saying 
must at least be accepted with 
the same limitations in all three. 
It is not considered fair in love to 
tell lies about a rival. It is not 
allowable, even in guerilla warfare, 
to poison the wells. 

Are Ministers likely to have any 
better luck with the charge of 
obstruction which they propose 
to bring against the Unionists in 
the House of Commons? Here, 
again, the people should be in- 
formed of what has actually oc- 
curred,—of the number of amend- 
ments to their own bills moved 
by the Government and their 
supporters, and the large propor- 
tion of speech-making for which 
they are responsible. But that is 
not the main point. We appeal 
once more to.our plain man, as 
our fathers loved to call him—the 
abnormis sapiens whose percep- 
tions have not been blunted 
or corrupted by the intoxicating 
stimulants of party spirit or the 
plausible sophistries of profes- 
sional demagogues. An Opposi- 
tion which is not to oppose what 
it believes to he bad measures 
to the best of its ability, is obvi- 
ously useless. It has no longer 
any raison détre. And if it 
is not to be allowed to exercise 
its proper functions, its continued 
existence is a positive danger to 
the State, for it causes peoz'> to 
suppose that they have a security 
against bad government which 
does not in reality exist. All 
these new doctrines and practices 
which have come into vogue 


during the last twenty years do 
really seem to indicate that the 
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time may be approaching when 
our present parliamentary system 
will have to be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and a new distribution of 
constitutional forces carried out. 
But till then we cannot afford to 
part with the only security we 
possess for the adequate discussion 
of Ministerial measures—a security 
all the more necessary when a Gov- 
ernment is playing to the gallery, 
and if it gains the applause of 
the ignorant and thoughtless, asks 
for nothing better. 

If all resistance is obstruction 
which has the effect of preventing 
measures from being passed, that 
is as much as to say that none is 
any longer wanted. If obliged to 
stop short of that point at which 
it becomes effective, Opposition 
had better be abandoned. It is 
fighting with wooden swords an 
adversary armed with steel. <A 
political party reduced to such a 
point as this will do well to retire 
from the field, and concentrate its 
energies on discovering some new 
system under which the forms of 
free debate shall not serve only 
as a mask for hiding its practical 
suppression. 

To judge by the language which 
is used by a certain class of poli- 
ticians, the struggle between rival 
parties should begin and end at 
the polling-booths. When the re- 
sult is known, and the party pre- 
ferred by the majority are once 
in power, all real conflict ought to 
cease. The majority, while it lasts, 
should be absolutely supreme, and 
free from all check or contradic- 
tion. The Ministerialists, in fact, 
should be the Parliament. A gen- 
eral election would then deter- 
mine not only which party was 
to govern, but which was to con- 
stitute the House of Commons. In 
short, the representation of min- 
orities would be abolished, and an 
Opposition dispensed with as a use- 
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less encumbrance, If three hun- 
dred and twenty were returned on 
one side and three hundred and 
fifty on the other, the former would 
return whence they came, and the 
latter be installed at Westminster 
as the popular Assembly. This is 
an intelligible theory, at all events ; 
but it is not the theory of the 
British constitution, and cannot 
be reduced to practice till that 
constitution is changed. Yet it is 
difficult to see upon what other 
principle the conduct of the pres- 
ent Opposition can be stigmatised 
as obstructive. What was rightly 
called obstruction twenty years 
ago, has since been rendered im- 
possible. The forms of the House 
can no longer be abused as they 
were when it was kept sitting 
twenty hours at a stretch. It is 
absurd to call the prolongation of 
regular debate at any stage of a 
bill obstruction ; and the Govern- 
ment might be challenged to bring 
a single instance in which the Op- 
position has insisted on being heard 
without being able to show good 
reason for it. It is difficult to lay 
down any hard-and-fast line with 
regard to the length of such dis- 
cussions, or to say that up to such 
a point it is fair debate, and be- 
yond it wilful obstruction. Too 
much criticism, at all events, is 
certainly better than too little. It 
is well to make sure that no point 
of importance has escaped attention 
or examination while the bill has 
been passing through the House. 
But it seems idle for any Govern- 
ment to complain of obstruction 
now, when they have the power 
in their own hands of putting an 
end when they please to all dis- 
cussion, of whatever kind—a power 
which the present Government has 
exercised more than once to stop 
investigation where it was- most 
urgently demanded, It hardly lies 
with those to charge others with 
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obstruction who have often them- 
selves been the true obstructives, 
py checking the course of free de- 
bate, and preventing that full light 
from being thrown on public ques- 
tions which it is the business of 
Parliament to ensure. The same 
may be said of the system which 
we have already noticed—the sys- 
tem of crowding the House of Com- 
mons with such a multitude of 
bills that a deadlock is the inevi- 
table consequence. In this respect 
Ministers have acted over again 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb 
with the most literal exactness: 
first making the road impassable 
for the measures which they in- 
troduce, and then accusing the 
Opposition of preventing them 
from passing. 

There is hardly a single state- 
ment in the foregoing pages for 
the justification of which we may 
not appeal to the recent speeches 
of Lord Rosebery and Sir W. 
Harcourt. But the remarks of 
the Prime Minister on obstruc- 
tion in his speech of May 2d at 
Manchester are specially worthy 
of attention. “If at the end of 
the session,” he says, “ we cannot 
come before you with our sheaves 
garnered, you will, I hope, under- 
stand to whom it is that the credit 
or discredit is due.” We hope they 
will. Lord Rosebery refers more 
particularly to the debate on the 
Scotch Grand Committee. Let the 
public turn to that debate, and 
ask themselves whether there was 
a single statement made by either 
Mr Balfour or Mr Chamberlain 
which did not fully deserve the 
attention of the House of Com- 
mons —a single argument which 
it would not have been a derelic- 
tion of duty not to bring for- 
ward. If Government will per- 
sist in introducing so large a 
number of bills, asserting so many 
propositions which are certain to 
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be contested, they cannot expect 
that the Opposition should re- 
frain from criticism in order that 
the bills may pass. That demand 
is rather too cool: that cock, to 
use his Lordship’s own metaphor, 
certainly won’t fight. No. If the 
time that has been already wasted 
over the Scotch Grand Committee 
resolution, the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill, and the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill, had all been reserved 
for the Registration Bill, so as 
to leave the ground clear after 
Whitsuntide for the Budget and 
Supply, Ministers would have stood 
a much better chance of coming out 
of the session with credit, and of 
garnering their sheaves too, if they 
deserve to be garnered. As it is, if 
the waggon is capsized, it will be 
pretty generally understood that 
it was because it was overloaded, 
and that if Ministers have lost 
all, it was because they tried for 
too much. This conclusion, we 
fear, will also be coupled with 
the suspicion that the catastrophe 
was not wholly unforeseen. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that 
Lord Rosebery, in his Manchester 
speech, made some admissions not 
easily reconcilable with what he 
said a week afterwards on the sub- 
ject of majorities. He wound up 
the former with some sentences 
which we must all endorse, and 
addressed to the people of Man- 
chester the following exhortation : 
“Tf you then trust her Majesty’s 
Government, if the country is pre- 
pared to endorse our measures, I 
would ask you to give in full and 
unstinted measure that strength of 
impulse and support which alone 
can justify and alone can carry a 
policy of reform in this country.” 
Very well, then: why doesn’t he 
wait till he gets it? If nothing 
but this full and unstinted support 
can justify a policy of reform, 
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why does he engage in a policy 
of reform without it,—a policy to 
which, as Lord Salisbury said at 
Trowbridge, there has been no 
parallel since the Long Parlia- 
ment? He himself has pricked 
the imposture with his own hand. 
Does he not stand convicted out 
of his own mouth of the most 
egregious and unpardonable waste 
of public time? Sir William Har- 
court is fond of railing against 
shams. Surely this is the biggest 
sham on record. 

With a word to the Opposition 
we have done. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seems partial to a 
crisis, we would recommend the Op- 
position not to baulk rire. Let him 
have as many as he likes. These 
things are his diversion, he seems 
to say, like Pope as he sat writhing 
over a lampoon, and it would be 
no kindness in his adversaries to 
deprive him of them. What is per- 
haps of more consequence is, that 
it is not for the interests of the 
public that the existence of the 
present Parliament should be pro- 
longed ; and on this ground alone 
it is no business of the Unionists 
to smooth the relations between 
the Government and their Radi- 
cal allies, or to relieve Ministers 
from any part of the difficulties 
which their present position entails 
upon them. If it is true that the 
Radicals would have been obliged | 
to support the Duke of Coburg’s 
grant or to refrain from oppos- 
ing it, had the Conservatives not 
agreed to vote for it, the Govern- 
ment should have been left to put 
the screw on. To afford them 
gratuitous assistance, so that they 
may avoid giving offence to an 
important section of their own 
party by making them feel where 
the shoe pinches, is foolish gener- 
osity, and, if a dissolution is the 
one thing wanted, not for the 
public good. 
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No, no; let Sir W. Harcourt 
enjoy himself. A short life and a 
merry one,—that is his motto. 
It can’t last long. Through the 
foggy atmosphere in which the 
political weathercock is enveloped, 
it is difficult to see very plainly in 
which direction it is pointing. A 
parliamentary storm ere long may 
clear the air, and let us know 
which way the wind blows. Or 
the end may come without any 
storm at all. It is possible that 
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Lord Rosebery may resolve to 
have done with his “ifs,” and to 
put the question to the country 
sooner than we expect. If he can 
exchange his majority of two or 
ten, which can hardly be called an 
unstinted measure of support for 
the strength which he requires to 
carry out the work he has under- 
taken, so much the better for him- 
self. If not, he will be no worse 
off than he is now—for that is 
impossible. 





Note.—We regret that in the article on “Big Game Shooting” in 
the April number, the chapters on the chamois and red-deer of 
Europe were erroneously attributed to Mr Phillips-Wolley. They are 
by Mr Baillie-Grohman, who is well known as a writer on Alpine life 


and sport. 
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tle time to waste. When 
| they speak, they speak to the 
point. An authoritative worker 
who knows just what to say and 
can say it well, is the man who 
will help you the most. 
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zine you will understand that 
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The articles have point. The 
writers know what they are 
saying and know how to say it. 
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elsewhere. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOCLS. 





Established 1874. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
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Mrs. A. P. POTTER, a 
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iss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. 
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Pennsylvania, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens September 
27. For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 


Frances E. Bennett. Sylvia J. Eastman. 





Pennsylvania College + - 
of Dental Surgery. 


The thirty-ninth annual session opens October 1, 
1894. Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, 
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student. Women admitted. For information address 


Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 
1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

For young women and girls. Superior modern build- 
ings and appointments, providing under one roof a 
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tory, Gymnasium, Library, Reading-Room, Art, Music, 
and Class Rooms, besides pleasant boarding accommo- 
dations for 75 students and 12 teachers. ive courses 
for graduation, also preparatory maximum advantages 
at minimum of cost. 37th year, September 25. Illus- 
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JOS. E. KING, D. -D., Fort Edward, N.Y. N.Y. 
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T£ NEOSTYLE Duplicator.) 


Any Boy Can Take 2000 Perfect Copies from One 
Original Writing or Typewriting. } 


TWICE AS RAPID AS ANY OTHER PROCESS, 






Awarded 4 Highest Awards at World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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OF DUPLICATING TYPEWRITING. 
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WRITES ON TOP, in Plain Sight, No liftin 
of Carriage. Speed and Manifold Capacity unequalied. 
Light, Elastic Touch. Direct Inking. Compact. Portable. 
Strong. Movable parts lock instantly. Can ship or carry 
anywhere without wiring or packing. Does better and 
neater work than any Ribbon Machine can; practically 
printing. Type never fill. 

Adopted by British War Department, after severe 
competitive test, for use in English Army everywhere. 

Notwithstanding its marked advantages, the illiams 
costs no more than the older, so-called standard ma- 
chines. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue and testimonials. 





Compared with other typewriters, the Williams 
equals each at their strongest points, and excels all of THE WILLWWAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 
them in many respects. It isin no sense an imitation , 
of any of its predecessors, but its plan of construction (London Office: 21 Cheapside.) 119 Nassau St., New York City. 
is a new departure, and marks a decided advance in 
the art of typewriting. Montreal Office, 200 Mountain Street. 





INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross ASSETS, - - - : - : - - $20,808,692.29 
SURPLUS, - - - - - - . - - - 2,623,648.81 
The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 
NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the EXTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance. 
CASH VALUES GUARANTEED. 
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TWIN « REMEDIES 
Buffalo Lithia Springs 
Hot Springs 





Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Bright’s Disease and Calculi. 





Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, Springs, Ark., says :—“My experience in the use of 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheuma- 
tism and that hybrid disease, ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (so-called), which is in contra- 
distinction to the Rheumato‘d Arthritis of Garrod. 

“T have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, both in my 
own person and in the treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. Of 
course the remedial agent is its contained Alkalies and their solvent properties. 

“ Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and form- 
ing Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Tow! Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
r Wm. Ds LOWES, Department of the University of Virginia, former Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says :—‘1 feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all Diseases 
of Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER. 
“Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen from the 


urine. In a single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | witnessed decided 
beneficial results from its use, and from its action in this case I should have great 
confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of this disease. 
‘ Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., Sur- 
The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, geon (retired) U. S. Navy, satd:—BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its remedial power 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel and other maladies 
dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 
“It not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent before it crystal- 
lizes, but dissolves it in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that renders its 
passage along the ureters and urethra comparatively easy. Send twenty cases 


No. 2. 

Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says:—“ Send me 
Dr. T. B. Buchanan, five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2. 
I have made use of this Water for Gout in my own person and prescribed it for 
patients similarly suffering, with the most decided beneficial results. I take 
great pleasure in advising Gouty patients to these Springs.” 





Water for sale by all druggists. Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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Something You Ought 


to know. It contains an instalment of a novel by one of 
the foremost writers of the day. Its short stories are 
famous the world over for their originality and strength— 
a whole series of books have been made up of them. 
Strange sights in strange places are described by those 
who, in many instances, were the first to see them. Sport, 
adventure, the country, nature in its finest aspects, all re- 
ceive the best attention. Nor is history and biography 
neglected, for each has its share. Occasional articles on 
the current phases of foreign story-telling add piquancy to 
the bill of fare provided, from which some notable piece 
of pure literature is seldom absent. 

It does not cost much. It will cost you nothing if 
you will ask to see it. Address a post-card to 

BOX 149, NEW YORK. 








The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 
RUNS 
Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains, between 


HEAD 


TO STAY" 


HERE are good points in many 

typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 


THERE i$ None OTHER So Goo. 


Descriptive 

Catalogue of 

Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 

Supplies will be 

sent on 

request. . 


The American Writin 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 








Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains between 
Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

Eight fast trains, each way, daily, between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Solid trains between Chicago and principal 
points in Northern Wisconsin and the Pen- 
insular of Michigan. ° 

Through Trains with Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Free Chair Cars and Coaches between Chi- 
cago and points in Iowa, Minnesota, South- 
ern and Central Dakota. 

The finest Dining Cars in the World. 

The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading 
Lamps in Berths. 

The best and latest type of private compart- 
ment Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, and 
Buffet Library Smoking Cars. 

Over 6,150 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y, 
or address Gro. H. HEAFForD, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 





Advertising Department. 

















THE PREVENTIVE, ssa 


_ = ANTIDOTAL, and @ = 
aoe — CURATIVE POWER 


Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pads 


ARE WELL-NIGH LIMITLESS. 


S A PREVENTIVE of any disease that attacks the vital or digestive 

organs, Holman’s Pad is worth many times its weight in gold. 

It is impossible to compute the value of a discovery which, without 

medicine, may be absolutely relied upon to prevent the most dan- 

gerous maladies, The old saying that “ prevention is better than cure,” 
holds good. 

Holman’s Pad will prevent Malaria, Sea-Sickness, and all 
Fevers. This has been tested and proven in so many instances that we 
state it positively and without qualification. It will prevent and 
cure Dyspepsia. It will prevent and cure Sick Headache. 

THINK OF THIS, MARTYRS TO THESE 
PAINFUL MALADIES, 

Holman’s Pads will prevent Diphtheria, Cholera, and all Sum- 
mer Ailments. In short, Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pad 
is the most perfect preventive of diseases affecting the vital and 
digestive organs that has ever been discovered, and the great feature 
of the treatment and the one which renders it precious beyond esti- 
mation is that no medicine is taken into the stomach. Wise men 
tell us the world is governed too much. But with even greater force it 
may be said that the people who inhabit the world are doctored too much. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 


New York City, P. O. Box 2112. Office, 61 Cortlandt Street, New York. 























Advertising Department. 
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SPEND THE SUMMER AT 


Deer Park or Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 28, 1894. 

















JUNE 238, 








These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express-train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 


The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity ; 
Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools 
are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds 
for lawn tennis ; there are bowling alleys and billiard- 
rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, moun- 
tain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, 
or pleasure of patrons. 








Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
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LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, -Md., up to June 10; after that 
date Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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BEST LINE 


CHICAGO or ST. LOUIS. 


OMAHA | 


| KANSAS CITY 
| PACIFIC COAST | 
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The best baking powder made is as 
shown by analysis, the “Royal.” 


Com'r of Health, New - York City. 





I regard the Royal Baking Powder as 
the best manufactured. 


plats: Marlanil, 


Author of “‘Commen Sense in the Household.” 


EIHTC 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 
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